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Quel don supérieur puis-je offrir 2 la beauté que le charme de ma 
poudre Djer-Kiss? —Kerkoff, Paris 


Translation: “What greater gift can I offer to beauty than 
the charm of my Djer-Kiss Face Powder? 


With care, Madame, you select your face powder. And you 
say ... Is it pure; is it fine; is it soft; is it considered a la mode? 

And that is why you always choose Djer-Kiss Face Powder— 
so smooth, so individuelle, so satisfyingly smart—so Parisian through 
and through. 


Djer-Kiss Face Powder adds to beauty assured a fresh loveliness, 
a piquant charm. 


And for a graceful completeness you select also the other Spéci- 
alités de Djer-Kiss—Extract, Talc, Sachet, Toilet Water, Vegetale, 
Soap et *Rouge. 


In return for fifteen cents, Monsieur Kerkoff’s importateurs, the Alfred H. Smith Company of 26 West 34th 
Street, New York City, will be happy to send you samples of “Djer-Kiss Extract, Face Powder and Sachet. 


Cr - 


Made in France only 


*ROUGE ONLY tempo- 
FACE POWDER rarily made in America 
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Keep It 
For $3.00 
Per Month 


Or Return 
It At Our 


Expense 


The Oliver Typewriter-Was $100—Now $57 


The Guarantee of a $2,000,000 Company that it Is the Identical Model 


Be your own salesman and earn $43. You 
get the identical typewriter formerly priced 
$100 — not a cent’s alteration in value. The 
finest, the most expensive, the latest Oliver 
Model. Old methods were wasteful. Our new 
plan is way in advance. It is in keeping with 
new economic tendencies. It does away with 
waste. Inflated prices are doomed forever. 


During the war we learned that it was 
unnecessary to have great numbers of travel- 
ing salesmen and numerous, expensive branch 
houses throughout the country. We were also 
able to discontinue many other superfluous, 
costly sales methods. You benefit by these 
savings. 


Brand New—Latest Model 


Do not confuse this with offers of earlier 
models, rebuilt or second-hand. 
Note the signature of this adver- 
tisement. This is a $2,000,000 
concern. 


We offer new Olivers at half 
price because we have put type- 
writer selling on an efficient, 
scientific basis. 


You can now deal direct— sell 


Mail 


ThisCoupon 






We ship direct from the factory to you. No 
money down—no red-tape. Try the Oliver 
Nine at our expense. If you decide to keep 
it, send us $3 per month. If you return it, 
we even refund the out-going transportation 
charges. You are not placed under the slight- 
est obligation. That’s our whole plan. 

We rely on your judgment. We know you 
don’t want to pay double. And who wants a 
lesser typewriter? You may have an Oliver 
for free trial by checking the coupon below. 
Or you may ask for further information. 


An Amazing Book 


All the secrets of the typewriter world are revealed in our 
startling book entitled ‘The High Cost of Typewriters— 


‘ The Reason and the Remedy”—sent free if you mail the 


coupon now. Also our catalog. Order your free-trial 
Oliver—or ask for further information at once. 


Canadian Price, $72 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO. 
1477 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago 
NOTE CAREFULLY-—This coupon will bring you 


either the Oliver Nine for free trial or further infor- 
mation. Check carefully which you wish. ( 24.02 ) 





THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 
1477 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago 














to yourself, with no one to influ- [| Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days’ free inspection. If I keep 


ence you. This puts the Oliver on a merit test. 


You Save $43 Now 


This is the first time in history that a new 
standard $100 typewriter has been offered for 
$57. Remember, we do not offer a substitute 
model, cheaper nor different. 
splendid Oliver used by the big concerns. 
Over 700,000 Olivers have been sold. 


you until fully paid for. 





But the same 














When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 


My shipping point is............... 


This does not place me under any obligation to buy. IfI choose to 
return the Oliver, I will shipit back at your expense at the end of five days. 
Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail me your book—“The 
High Cost of Typewriters— The Reason and the Remedy,” your 

de luxe catalog and further information. 


Occupation or Business....... 


it, I will pay $57 at the rate of $3 per month. The title to remain in 
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The End ofa 
Perfect Day 


| N your ordinary daily round of activity you 
feel as though you were in something like a 
cage. Itisthe special virtue of Paramount-Art- 
craft Pictures that they free you from this cage. 








The adventurous heart of mankind everywhere 


presses against the bars of monotony for larger flights 
into the blue. 


Can any Corporation anywhere set before itself 
a grander and more sublimely serviceable ideal than 
this repeated liberation of humanity's heart? 


When the show is over—the last touch of Para- 
mount-Artcraft magic vanished — you stroll away 
richly content. A fitting end for a perfect day. 


aramoun - 
Motion Pictures 


These two trade-marks are the sure way of identifying Paramount-Artcraft Pictures 
and the theatres that show them. 
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Paramount - Artcraft Stars 
Latest Productions 


Listed alphabetically, released up to August 2¢th. 
Save the list! And see the pictures! 


Paramount 
John Bassymqve in 
THE TEST OF HONOR” 
Billie. Burke in 
‘Goop GRACIousS ANNABE LL RE’ 
Marguerite C lark in ‘GIRLS’ 
Ethel C a wv 
THE ‘SPORTING CHANCE" 
Dorothy Gish: ‘‘Nonopy HoME’ 
Lila Lee i “COCK 0" THE WALK" 
“Pires of — starring Catherine 
~alvert and E ugene O’ Brien 
Vivian Bertin in **LOUISIANA"” 
Shirley Mason in 
“THE FINAL CLOSE-UP"’ 
Wallace Reid im 
““THE LOVE BURGLAR" 
Bryant W ashburn ; in 
“LOVE INSURANCE" 
Thomas H. Ince-Paramount 
Enid Bennett in 
“THE VIRTUOUS THIEF’ 
Dorothy Dalton i 
‘OTHER MEN’ sWiv ES"’ 
Charles Ray x “BILL HENRY’ 
Paramount-Artcraft Specials 
“Little Women” Crom Louisa M. 
Alcott’ s famous book) 
A William A. Brady Production 
Maurice Tourneur’s Production 
*“SPORTING LIFE" 
“The Silver King” 
starring William Faversham 
“False Faces” 

A Thomas H. Ince Production 
“*TheFiring Line” starring lrene Castle 
“The Woman Thou Gavest Me” 

Hugh Ford's Production of Hall 
Caine’s Novel 
“The Career of Katherine Bush” 
! starring Catherine Calvert 
“Secret Service” 
starring Robert Warwick 
Maurice Tourneur’ s Production 
“THE WHITE HEATHER’ 
“The Dark Star” 
A ¢ -osmopolitan Production 
“Oh! You Women” A John Emerson- 
Anita Loos Production 
Artcraft 
Cecii B deMille’s Production 
‘FOR BETTER, FOR WORSE" 
Douglas Fairbanks 7 
“THE KNICKERBOCKER BUCKAROO"’ 
Elsie Ferguson in 
“THE SOCIETY EXILE" 
D. W. Griffith's Production 
: ““TRUE HEART SUSIE" 
*Wm. S. Hart ix ‘“WAGON TRACKS” 
Mary Pickford 7 
““CAPTAIN KIDD, JR."’ 
Fred Stone ix 
*“JOHNNY GET YOUR GUN" 


*Supervision of Thomas H. Ince 
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Next Month 


S this is written, a convention 
Ac the most representative men 

of the motion picture art and 
industry is being held in Rochester, 
N. Y., out of which is to mature 
George Eastman’s “National Academy 
of the Motion Picture Art”—a pro- 
posed institution that will make that 
city the Bayreuth of the silent drama, 
the seat of an optical Richard Wagner 
—the headquarters of the great Amer- 
ican art. 

Mr. Eastman—let us explain—is the 
gentleman who made Rochester famous 
as the home of the Kodak, and he pro- 
duces nearly all of the negative and 
positive films used. Aside from this oc- 
cupation, however, Mr. Eastman has 
dreamed ambitiously for the betterment 
of the motion picture j-:dustry and art. 
The “Academy” is te materialize these 
dreams. 

We cannot now give details as to Mr. 
Eastman’s plan; in fact, our sole pur- 
pose in mentioning it here is to an- 
nounce that the next issue of PHoTo- 
PLAY MAGAZINE will contain the story 
of this convention as it materializes the 
Academy idea. Now, we may only 
say that it is planned to work out the 
remaining problems of the silent drama 
—including studio lighting, orchestra- 
tion, the mechanism of the camera, 
tinting of film and the actual study of 
photoplay construction. Mr. Eastman’s 
dream also includes an “ideal theatre,” 
wherein are to be studied out the most 
entirely satisfactory program combina- 
tions possible. 

Next month, then—the story of this 
great ambition. 


* * * 


O you remember the pictures you 

see—good or bad? Do you take 
any pleasure in cataloguing them in 
your mind, and—from time to time— 
determining which is the best picture— 
and whom the best actor? 

Such a task is Julian Johnson’s, who 
is now preparing his summary of the 
year’s acting. This is to appear in 
November Puotoptay, and will be his 
fourth annual review. 
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A Reader's Letter 


Fort McPherson, Ga. 
Epi1tor PHOTOPLAY, 


Dear Sir:—Before coming into Uncle 
Sammy’s army, I was hitting about 
030 aS a movie fan, but I’ve seen and 
enjoyed so many pictures during the 
past year that I’m now a dyed-in-the- 
wool, regular, sure-enough fan. 

Very often in recent releases, inex- 
cusable errors have been made, but I 
believe that constructive criticism is, 
and will always be, helpful in improv- 
ing the art in picture making. That is 
why I’m writing these few rambling 
lines. 

I have observed that most stars 
frown, sigh, elevate the eyebrows or 
wanly smile in every close-up, whether 
the scene be from a side-splitting com- 
edy, a tense drama or a heart-gripping 
tragedy. There is too much over-act- 
ing by mediocre actors. Too much 
pouting, shrugging the shoulders and 
other meaningless gestures tend to 
weaken the play and the actor’s real, 
artistic ability as well. Titles are usually 
too lengthy, frequently too apathetic or 
absolutely syruppy. There is often far 
too much padding to get the desired 
footage. 

There is not sufficient attention paid 
to details. Well-educated people can- 
not fail to see many inconsistencies in 
the average photoplay. 

In a recent picture a star was type- 
writing, using the well-known army 
system of “hunt and peck” with the 
forefinger of each hand. As a business 
proposition she’d be a mighty poor 
investment. 

Uneducated people do not write 
well-worded letters; small children do 
not speak in polysyllables; all English- 
men do not wear monocles and drop 
their aitches in speaking; three or four 
different people in a play do not have 
the same handwriting; California auto- 
mobile licenses aren’t used when tour- 
ing England; ships leaving New York 
harbor don’t change their names after 
they are at sea; lovers don’t have 
matches to start a fire after they have 
been shipwrecked and have swum to 
shore; yet all these and myriads of 
other things have happened in the 
movies. 

A single regiment of Robert Har- 
rons could have licked the whole Ger- 
man army, and Bill Hart could police 
New York according to pictured exhibi- 
tions of their strength and marksman- 
ship. Why picture supermen? Real 
humans are much more preferable. 

Besides closer attention to directing 
the moving picture industry needs 
more actors with the native ability of 
John Barrymore, the humaneness of 
Charlie Ray, the charm of Constance 
Talmadge, the dramatic ability of 
Nazimova or the pep of Dorothy Gish 

An appeal has not yet been made 
by the producers to people of discrim- 
inating taste. Nor is there any ap- 
parent effort being made to educate 
the popular taste such as the phono- 
graph companies have done. 

Real, honest, constructive criticism 
will help the movie game and it should 
be welcomed and encouraged. 

J. D. GREENE. 
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They Turn to Admire 


People turn delightedly to enjoy her loveliness as she passes. 
All are captivated by her beauty. Many women envy her—yet 
they, too, can have beauty instantly’ at any time by using the 
““Complete Pompeian Beauty Toilette.” 


First, a touch of fragrant Pompeian DAY Cream (vanishing). 
It softens the skin and holds the powder. Work the cream well 
into the skin so the powder adheres evenly. 


Then apply Pompeian BEAUTY Powder. It makes the skin 


beautifully fair and adds the charm of delicate fragrance. 


Now a touch of Pompeian BLOOM for youthful color. Do 
you know that a bit of color in the cheeks makes the eyes sparkle 
with a new beauty? 


Lastly, dust over again with the powder, in order to subdue the 
BLOOM. Presto! The face is youth-i-fied in an instant. 
Note: Don’t use too much BLOOM. Get a natural result. 


These preparations may be used separately or together 
(as above) as the ‘‘Complete Pompeian Beauty Toilette.’’ 
Pompeian DAY Cream (vanishing), removes face shine. 
Pompeian BEAUTY Powder, a powder that stays on—flesh, 
white, brunette. Pompeian BLOOM, a rouge that won’t break 
—light, dark, medium. At all druggists, 50c each. Guaran- 
teed by the makers of Pompeian MASSAGE Cream, Pompeian 
NIGHT Cream, and Pompeian Fragrance (a 25c tale with an 
exquisite new odor). 


S }! 
"amines aha eae 
THE POMPEIAN CoO., 

2131 Superior Avenue, Cleveland, O, 


Gentlemen: I enclose a dime for a 1920 Pompeian 
Beauty Art Panel and three samples, 


Guarantee 
The name Pompeian 
Get Art Panel and Samples pen mg gi 


“Don’t Enoy Beauty. Use Pompeian” , 

. , . . ‘ and safety. Should you 

All sent for a dime. This beautiful 1920 Pompeian Beauty Art Panel, entitled, not be pei ote 0m | 
““Sweetest Story Ever Told,” is 26 inches long by 8 inches wide, and is finished isfied, the purchase l 
in colors. With the samples you can make many interesting beauty experiments, price will be gladly | 
Please clip coupon now. refunded by The Rom- | 
| 


peian Co., at Cleve- 


THE POMPEIAN CO., 2131 Superior Ave., Cleveland, O. _jand, ohio. 





Ci cnsevsnesnsunenasemeceneseccnnseunemmnennit State...... eoveee 
Flesh shade sent unless white or brunette requested 
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Humanity”—still the world’: 

greatest picture—and you'll neve 
forget her. And so—good news! You 
can see today in a splendid new produc 
tion, produced with the same lavishness 
as that in which Dorothy Phillips first 
won your heart. Ask your theatre hou 
soon it will show 


“DESTINY” 


A picture of the mystery of Fate. Gi 
see it—learn if you or some other person 
or power rules your life—you’ll live one 
crowded hour. Then make a note of 
this. The biggest photodrama of the 
Frozen North is yet to come to the 
screen—with Dorothy Phillips in the lead 


“PAID IN ADVANCE” 


Ask about it—watch for it—make a 
memorandum of the date it will come 
to your theatre. You’ll see an all-star 
cast, headed by Dorothy Phillips—William 
Stowell, Priscilla Dean, Lon Chaney and 
many other favorites in one of the 
hugest dramas of human passions evet 
put on the screen. It’s a Universal 
Jewel production, 


Yur saw her in “The Heart ot 
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IN UNIVERSAL-JEWEL PRODUCTIONS 
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Crewer. Bigger, and Better Pictures. 
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how much you enjoyed and talked 
about NAZIMOVA in~ Revelation ~ Toys 
of Late ~ Out of the Fog - & The Red Lantern. 


Well " 
her coming screen features will 
please and entertain you even more ~ 
and will surpass any thing ever done 
before in motion pictures. 








Crhey will include 
THE BRAT 


A Screen Version of Oliver Moposco's Gamous Stage Success by Maude Fulton 
WHOLLY INNOCENCE by #.Austin Adams. Author of Out of the Gog. 
La MAISON de DANSE by M.NMoziere and M.Ch.Muller ~ 
LHOMME RICHE by Jean-Jose Grappa & Henri Mazuel 
The HEART of a CHILD by Grank Danby (Mrs. Frankaw 
The HERMIT DOCTOR of GAYA by J.A.R.Wylie ~ 

The NATIVE BORN by JAR. Wylie 


METRO 


PICTU 
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NEW WAY 
EARN $25 to $40 A WEEK 


Don’t be satisfied with $8.00 to $15.00 
weekly. Don’t be held back by the old 
way in typewriting! Learn the won- 
derful New Way, at home, in 1o simple, 
easy lessons. Earn $25.00, $30.00, and 
even $40.00 a week! Already thousands 
of stenographers and other typewriter 
users who never exceeded 30 to 40 
words a minute are writing 80 to 100 
words a minute, with half the effort and 
with infinitely greater accuracy; and 
their salaries have been doubled and 
trebled! 


80 to 100 Words a Minute 
Guaranteed 


Most stenographers get only $8.00 to 
$15.00 a week simply because they lack 
speed and accuracy on the typewriter. No 
matter how good you are at shorthand, 
you can never expect much increase in pay 
until you get speed—real speed—and ac- 
curacy on the typewriter. You can type 
write 80 to 100 words per minute the 


NEW WAY! 


Learn At Home—10 Easy Lessons 


Think of it! Only 10 easy lessons. Not 
the slightest interference with your present 
work. You learn at home quickly and 
easily, improving in speed with the 
VERY FIRST LESSON! Special GYM- 
NASTIC Finger training Exercises bring 
results in DAYS that ordinary methods 
will not produce in MONTHS. Among the 
thousands of operators who have taken up 
this system are many who were so-called 
“touch” writers—yet there has not been a 
single one who hasn’t DOUBLED or 
TREBLED his or her speed and accuracy! 


New Book Free! ! 


We cannot describe here the principle of 
this new method. But we have prepared 
a 32-page book which tells all about it in 
complete detail. No instruction book ever 
written, no matter what it costs, ever told 
so plainly the real WHY and HOW_ of 
expert typewriting. The book is FREE, 
Mail the coupon or postal today—NOW. 
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7530 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio 


THE TULLOSS SCHOOL, 
7530 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio 
Please send .me 
Typewriting. This 
whatever on my part. 


, 
book on 


obligation 


your free 
incurs no 
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For the convenience of our 
readers who may desire the 
addresses of film companies we 
give the principal active ones 
below. The first is the business 
office; (s) indicates a studio; 
in some cases both are at one 
address. 


AMERICAN FILM MFG. CO., 
Chicago; Santa Barbara, Cal. 


6227 Broadway, 
(s). 


ARTCRAFT PICTURES CORP., 485 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City; 516 W. 54th St., New York 
City (s); Fort Lee, N. J. (s); Hollywood, 
Cal. (s). 


BLACKTON PRODUCTIONS, 
St., New York City 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


INC., 
423 


45th 


Ave., 


25 W. 


(s); Classon 


ROBERT BRUNTON STUDIOS, 
Ave., Los Angeles, Cal, 


5300 Melrose 


CHARLES CHAPLIN STUDIOS, La Brea and De 
Longpre Aves., Hollywood, Calif. 


CHRISTIE FILM CORP., Sunset Blvd, and Gower 
St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


FAMOUS PLAYERS FILM CO., 


New York City; 128 W. 
City. (s). 


485 Fifth Ave., 
56th St., New York 


FOX FILM CORP., 1380 W. 46th St., New York 
City; 1401 Western Ave., Los Angeles (s); 
Fort Lee, N. J. (8). 


THE FROHMAN AMUSEMENT CORP., 
Goldburg. general 310 Times 
ing. New York 


Jesse J. 
manager, Build- 


City. 


GOLDWYN FILM CORP., 469 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City; Culver City, Cal. 


THOMAS INCE STUDIO, Culver City, Cal. 
LASKY FEATURE 


New York City: 
Cal. (8). 


PLAY CO., 485 
6284 Selma Ave., 


Fifth Ave., 
Hollywood, 


METRO PICTURES CORP., 1476 Broadway, New 
York City; 3 W. 61st St., New York City (8); 
1025 Lillian Way, Los Angeles, Cal, 


EXHIBITORS-MUTUAL DISTRIBUTING 
1600 Broadway, New York City. 


CORP., 


PATHE EXCHANGE, IND., 25 W,. 45th St., New 
York City; ASTRA FILM CORP,, Glendale, Cal. 
(s); ROLIN FILM CoO., 605 California Blag., 
Ios Angeles, Cal. (s); PARALTA STUDIO, 
5300 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. (s). 


ROTHACKER FILM MFG, 
Parkway, Chicago, Ill. (8). 


CO., 1339 Diversey 


SELECT PICTURES CORP., 729 Seventh Ave., 
New York City (s); Hollywood, Cal. 


SELIG POLYSCOPE CO., Western and Irving Park 
Blvd., Chicago (s); Edendale, Cal. 


SELZNICK PICTURES CORPORATION 
East 175th St., New York City. 


(s), 


UNIVERSAL FILM MFG. CO., 1600 Broadway, 
New York City; Universal City, Cal.; Coytesville, 
N. J. (8). 


VITAGRAPH COMPANY OF AMERICA, E. 
St. and Locust Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
wood, Cal, (s). 


15th 
Holly- 


WHARTON, INC., Ithaca, N, Y., (8). 


WORLD FILM CORP., 130 W. 
York City; Fort Lee, N, J. (s). 


46th St., New 


| Harding 
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Could He “?™"” 
Marry a Thief? 


That very morning the Judge had con 
demned her to jail. She admitted she was a 
charlatan—a cheat—a thief. Yet this map 
—the tool of the law—the District Attorney 
of New York — wanted to marry her. 

Mystery lay behind it—a deep-laid plot 
that involved the theft of millions of dollars 
—and a beautiful girl who brought a strange 
message from a dead woman. 

But the whole big story is yours in this 
wonderful set of books by 


Richard D AVI S 


First Uniform Edition 


Whether it be the blinding heat of an African 
desert—a lonesome island in the Pacific—or the 
7 deep mystery of a London fog—Davis always 
had a breathless story to tell. He knew 
that Romance was not dead. No man 
ever knew so many different kinds 
of people. No man ever visited sc 
many strange lands or saw so many 
wars in so many different places 
He was at the Boer war—he was in 
Cuba — he saw the Russo-Japanese 
War—he was in Mexico—he was in 
the Great War. More than ever 
before Americans love him. His 
heart flamed against cruelty and 
injustice—he typifies the spirit with 
which America went to war. 


For One Month Only 


FREE- John Fox, Jr. 
5 Volumes 

The Little Shepherd of Kingdom 
Come 

The Trail of the Lonesome Pine 

Crittenden 


The Kentuckians 
Christmas Eve on Lonesome 


Across John Fox’s stories sweet 
the winds of the Kentucky moun 
tains. Stark and aloof they stand—a 
massive, fateful background for the 
passionand romance—the hate and 
the love that make his stories so rick 
in feeling—so distinctive in beauty 


John Fox knows the very heart o1 
these mountain men and women, a: 
no other writer can know them. O1 
“The Little Shepherd of Kingdon 
Come” and “The Trail of the Lone 
some Pine” almost half a millior 
copies have already been sold. And 
if you don’t delay, you can have his 
best work absolutely free of charge 
But the offer holds gocd for one 
month only. After that, it will be 
too late, and you will have to pay 
for your set. Don’t let this chance 
slip. Act now—at once—before the 
offer is withdrawn. Send the coupon today 
CHAS. SCRIBNER’S SONS 
(‘SBSSSSESSSSSSSESEEESEEEES 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New York 
Send me, all charges prepaid, complete set of Richard Harding 
Davis, in 12 volumes. Also send absolutely FREE the set of 
John Fox, Jr., in 5 volumes. If these books are not satisfactory 
I will return both sets within 10 days, at your expense. Otherwise 





| I will send you 50c at once and $1.00 a month for 18 months 


10% added in Canada, because of duty. 
TAME seesevese eevceecees 
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My Way of Teaching Piano 
Made Plenty of Enemies 


All the old fogeys who are down on 


anything new — especially correspondence 
study—made it pretty hard for me when I first 
started 25 years ago. 


And the fact that in spite of their opposition I 
obtained more students every year seems to me pretty 
good evidence that my method isn’t wholly bad. 


I now have far more students than were ever 
before taught by one man. There isn’t a State in 
the Union that doesn’t contain a score or more 
skilled players of piano or organ who obtained their 


entire training from me. They learned i quarter 
the usual time and at quarter the usual cost. 1 will gladly 
cefer you to any number who will soon convince you of 
the excellent resultsthey gained from my 
instruction. My free booklet, ‘‘How to 
Learn Piano or Organ, ? will interest and 
inform you. But don’t send for it if you’re 
afraid of being convinced. 


My way of teaching piano or organ is 
entirely different from all others. Out of 
every four hours of study, one hour is spent 
entirely away from the keyboard—learning 
something about Harmony and The Laws 
of Music. This is an awful shock to most 
teachers of the ‘‘old school,’’ who still 
think that learning piano is solely a problem 

of ‘‘ finger gymnastics.’’ When you do go 
to the keyboard, you accomplish swice as 
much, because you understand what you are 
doing. Within four lessons I enable you to 
play an interesting piece not only in the 
original key, but in all other keys as well. 


I make use of every possible scientific help—many of 
which are entirely unknown to the average teacher. My 
patented invention, the COLOROTONE, sweeps away 
playing difficulties that have troubled students for gener- 
ations. By its use transposition—usually a “‘nightmare’”’ 
to students—becomes easy and fascinating. With my 
fifth lesson I introduce another important and exclusive 
invention, QUINN-DEX. Quinn-Dex is a simple hand- 
operated moving picture device, which enables you to see, 
right before your eyes, every movement of my hands at 
the keyboard. You actually see the fingers move. Instead 
of having to reproduce your teacher’s finger movements 
from MEMORY—which cannot be always accurate— 
you have the correct models before you during every 


























Marcus Lucius Quinn Conservatory of Music | 
Studio PJ, Social Union Bldg. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 


DR. QUINN AT HIS PIANO—From the famous sketcr 
by Schneider, exhibited at the St. Louis Exposition 


minute of practice. The COLORO 
TONE and QUINN-DEX save you 
months and years of wasted effort 
They can be obtained only from me 
and there is nothing else, anywhere 
even remotely like them. 


Men and women who have failed 
by all other methods have quickly and 
easily attained success when studying 
with me. In all essential ways you 
are in closer touch with me than if 
you were studying by the oral method 
—yet my lessons cost you only 43 
cents each—and they include all the 
many recent developments in scientific 
teaching. For the student of moder 
ate means, this method of studying is 
far superior to all others, and even for 
the wealthiest student there is noth 
ing better at any price. You may be 
certain that your progress is at all 
times in accord with the best musica) 
thought of the present day, and thi 
makes all the diference in the world 


My Course is endorsed by distin 
guished musicians who would no 
recommend any course but the best 
It is for beginners or experienced 
players, old or young. You advance 
as rapidly or as slowly as you wish. 
All necessary music is supplied with 
out extra charge. A diploma is 
granted. Write today, without cost 
or obligation, for 64-page free booklet 
“How to Learn Piano or Organ.”’ 


FREE BOOK 





r — —FREE BOOK COUPON= = = 


— CONSERVATORY, Studio PJ 
Social Union Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, your free 
booklet, ““How to Learn Piano or Organ,”’ and full par 
ticulars of your Course and special reduced Tuition 
offer. 
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If You Like to Draw 


Write for Free Book 


“How to Become An Artist” 


By our new method of teaching by mail you can 
learn illustrating, cartooning, commercial art in 
your own home. Hundreds of successful students 
and uates are now making splendid incomes. 
50 t tuto this fascinating work yourself and earn 

0 to $100 or more a week! Our method makes it 
sor, for anyone to learn. Instructions given by 
ill H. Chandlee, artist, with over 30 years’ expe- 
bd The study is fascinating. Only afew min- 
utes a day! Have your own studio or secure high 
salaried povition. Or work in spare time. Many 
students earn while they are learning! 


$100 for One Drawing 


Many artiste receive $100 to $1000 for a single 
drawing. Magazines and newspapers are always 
seeking good drawings and cartoons We furnish a 
complete Outfit free to all students. Includes 
everything required to produce hundreds of dollars’ 
worth of pictures. 


Write Today 


for the most remarkable offer ever made by any 
recognized and reputable school of art. Special 





terms toa limited number of new students and 
complete Artist's Drawing Outfit given Free. Y 
Fill out and mail the attached coupon or write v4 

a postal and we will send you, at once, a 
beautiful Kooklet, ‘‘How to Become an 


Artist,” filled with drawings and full 
articulars of our extraordinary offer. V4 FREE 


© it now before you forget. 
WASHINGTON SCHOOL /. — 


OF ART, Inc. 7 School of Art, Inc. 
11210 H St., N. W. 11210 H St., N. W. 
Washington, Washington, D. C. 

Without any obligation on my 
D. ol part, please send me your Free 
Art Booklet and Special! Free Draw- 
ing Outfit Offer with reduced terms 
f to new students. 
vr 
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Perfect hearing is now being 
stored in every condition of Seat. 
mess or Cofective hearing from 
* causes such as Catarr Deaf- 
» ness, Relaxed or Sunken Drum 
Thickened Drums, Roaring an 
mi‘ Hissing Sounds, Perforated 
Wholly or Partially Destroyed 
Drums,Di ge from Ears, etc. 
Wilson ieeteemtiones Ear Drums 
“Little Wireless Phones for the Ears’* require no 


medicine but effectively replace what is lacking or 
defective i -1 the naturaleardrums. They are simple 


AME cscccccccecececccecceceeeseces seecesesecssese 











| mon 


Service 





| Business Training 


| months or replaced 





devices, which the wearer easily fits into the ears | 


where they are invisible. Soft, safe and comfortable. 


Write today for our 168 page FREE book on DEAF- | 


giving you full particulars and testimonials. 


WILSON EAR DRUM CO., In ted 
1138 Lnter-Southern Bldg. ‘LOUISVILLE. KY 


RSENS AT SIRES Se Nahe 


All Advertisements 
have equal display and 
same good opportuni- 
ties for big results. 
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This Section Pays. 
84% of the advertisers 
using this section during 
the past year have re- 





peated their copy. 
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FORMS FOR DECEMBER ISSUE CLOSE OCTOBER FIRST 





AGENTS AND SALESMEN 


$40 TO $100 A WEEK. FREE SAMPLES, GOLD 
Sign Letters anyone can put on windows. Big demand, 
Liberal offer to general agents. Metallic Letter Co., 
431-K N. Clark, Chicago, 
TELL THE READERS OF PHOTOPLAY WHAT 
have of interest to them, You can reach them 
at a very small cost through an advertisement in the 
classified section. 84% of the advertisers using this 
section during the past year have repeated. The section 
is read and brings results. 


AGENTS $60 A WEBK SELLING 
hosiery for men, women and children. Must wear 12 
free. All styles, sizes and colors 
including finest line of silk hose. Mrs. McClure makes 
over $2000 a year. Mrs, Schurman averages $60 a 
month working spare time. Geo. Noble made $25 in 
one day. Write quick for agency and samples. Thomas 
Hosiery Co., 3564 North St., Dayton, Ohio. 








you 





GUARANTEED 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPEWRITTEN 


SCENARIOS, MANUSCRIPTS TYPED TEN CENTS 
page. S pelling corrected, Seven years’ experience. 
Marjorie Jones, 322 Monadnock ; Block, Chicago, 


SCENARIO, MANUSC RIPTS, SHORT STORIES 
poems, letters, professionally typed and put in form 
for vou to send to Producers and Publishers. Write 
for Degtemiers.. omens Literary Bureau, Box 120, 
york City. 


Sta. F, New 
TYPEWRITING AT REASONABLE PRICES FOR 
all lines of work. Send for price list. Tri-City Copy- 


ing Co.. 1008-17th Street, Rock Island, IT. 


NOVELTIES 
SOMETHING NEW! TAWKING 
and figures for Signs, Bulletins, House Numbers, Honor 
Rolls, General Publicity—Everybody a prospect—Big 
Profits, Quick Sales—Free Sample—Write quick. C. F. 
Lorenzen & Co., 208 Reaper Block, Chicago. 














TYLE LETTERS 





HELP WANTED 


HUNDREDS GOVERNMENT JOBS OPEN TO MEN- 
women, $1000-$1600 year. Pleasant work. Com- 
education sufficient. Write immediately for free 
list positions now open. Franklin Institute, Dept. 
J-204, Rochester, ea 4 

GOVT. POSITIONS ARE DESIRABLE, $1000— 
$1200 te start. Let our expert (Former Government 
Examiner) prepare you. Free booklet, Patterson Civil 
School, Box 5024, Rochester, N. Y 

WOMEN TO SEW. GOODS SENT PREPAID TO 
your door; plain sewing; steady work; no canvassing. 
Send stamped envelope for prices paid. Universal Co., 
Dept. 21, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED—5 BRIGHT, 














CAPABLE LADIES TO 
travel, demonstrate and sell dealers. $25.00 to 
$50.00 per week. Railroad fare paid. Write at 
once. Goodrich Drug Co., Dept, 59, Omaha, Nebr. 


RAILWAY TRAFFIC INSPECTORS; $110.00 A 
month to start and expenses; Travel if desired; Un- 
limited advancement. No age limit. Three months’ 
home study. Situation arranged. Prepare for per- 
manent position. Write for booklet CM26 Standard 
Institute, Buffalo, N. Y¥. 


MOTION PICTURE BUSINESS 


$35.00 PROFIT NIGHTLY. SMALL CAPITAL 
starts you. No experience needed. Our machines are 
used and endorsed by government institutions. Catalog 
free. Atlas Moving Picture Company, 438 Morton 
Bldg., Chicago. 














OLD COINS WANTED 


WATCH YOUR CHANG MANY VALUABLE 
coins are in circulation. we buy all old coins and 
bills, some as late as 1912. Get posted. Send 4a 
now for our Large Illustrated Coin Circular. It may 
mean large profit to you. Numismatic Bank, Dept. 
75. Fort Worth, Texas. 


PATENTS 











PATENTS. WRITE FOR FREE 
guide book ‘‘How to Obtain a Patent.’’ 
or sketch for opinion of patentable nature free. 
References. Prompt Attention. Reasonable Terms. 
Victor J. Evans & Co., 763 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 

INVENTORS—SEND SKETCH OF YOUR INVEN- 
tion for advice regarding patent protection. Twenty 
Years’ Experience. Hand-book on Patents sent Free. 
Talbert & Talbert, Patent Lawyers, 4724 Talbert Bldg., 
Washington. D. C. 


ILLUSTRATED 
Send Model 
Highest 








PHOTOGRAPHY 





FILMS DEVELOPED 10c A ROLL. GUARANTEED 
prints 3c and 4c¢ each returned next day. Complete 
price list on request. Kodak Film Finishing Co., 112 
Merchants Station, St. Louis. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


TELL THE READERS OF PHOTOPLAY WHAT 
you have of interest to them. You can reach them 
at a very small cost through an advertisement in 
classified section, 84% of the advertisers using this 
section during the past year have repeated. The section 
is read and brings results. 








Be a “Movie” 
Photographer 


Earn $50 to $200 Weekly 
Fascinating work taking you to 
all parts of the world 


E. BRUNEL 
sctoact PHOTOGRAPHY 


aa connection with 
any other achy 


1269 Broadway,N.Y. 


3 months’ course complete instruction in 





Day or a classes. 
General Ph: y and Motion Pictures operating all standard 
cameras. we nstructors. Installments taken. Emile Brunel 
operated 20 studios in New York, icago, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Detroit t, Pittsburgh. Call or send today for Booklet P. 














Violin, Hawaiian Guitar 
Ukulele, Guitar, Mandolin, Cornet or Banjo 


Wonderful new system of teaching note music by mail. To first 
pupils in each locality, we'll give a $20 vt Violin, Mandolin, 
Ukulele, Guitar, Hawaiian Guitar, Cornet or Banjo. 
charge for lessons only expense. We guarantee success or no 
charge. Complete outfit given. Write at once—no obligation, 


Slingeriand School of Music, Dept. 424, Chicago, lil. 


Very small 








We willnot give youany grand rize if you 
answer this ad. or “cr: elaim 
to make you rich in a week. But if 

you are anxious to develop your 
talent = 0 a euscenatan ¢ nist, 
80 you can oney, send a co 
of this a wi h 6c in stamps for 
portfolio of cartoons and sample lesson 
plate, and let us explain. 


The W. L. Evans Schoo! of Cartooning 
850 Leader Bidg., Cleveland, O. 














Every advertisement in Photoplay is guaranteed 
not only by the advertiser, but by the publisher 








ALVIENE SCHOOL 
DRAMATIC ARTS 


- Four SCHOOLS IN ONE. LSTAGE 
NC. THE SCHOOLS STUDENT STOCK a0; 
THEATRE AFFORD PUBLC STAGE 


Write for catalog mentioning study desired to 


A. T. IRWIN, Secretary 
225 W. S7th St. New York City 
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Pick Yours Quick! 


LESS THAN MANUFACTURER’S PRICE 
Speak quick — for these rebuilt Uns 
derwoods are getting scarce. U.S. Gov'l 
bought 100, is. Genuine Vis- 
ible Underwoods at big saving. 5 Year 
Guarantee. Try it 10 Days’ Free. — 
or buy. Write quick for Offer No. 53. 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM 
34-36 W. Lake Street, CHICAGO e 


BECOME A GRADUATE. 
Practical Nurse 


You can earn $18 to $30 a week in thi: 
noble pectranen, Positions everywhere, 
Our simple, , easy, home study course fits 
you for this ti calling, No o apes 
fhe course aay in five to ten weeks’ ny Youcan time by 
our SPECIAL Geleing Stee. ae tuition 
Write to TODAY f for or FREE sample’ le lesson. 


WALTER SCHOOL on. NURSING 
1569 N. Halsted Street, CHICAGO 











education necessary. 

















Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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Froadead Moment of 
Our Lives Had Come!”’ 


“We sat before the fire place, Mary and I, with Betty perched on tne arm of the big chair. It 
was our first evening in our own home! There were two glistening tears in Mary’s eyes, yet a 
smile was on her lips. I knew what she was thinking. 


“Five years before we had started bravely out together! The first month had taught us the old, 
old lesson that two cannot live as cheaply as one. I had left school in the grades to go to work 
and my all too thin pay envelope was a weekly reminder of my lack of training. Ina year Betty 
came—three mouths to feed now. Meanwhile living costs were soaring. Only my salary and I 
were standing still. 

“Then one night Mary came to me. ‘Jim’, she said, ‘why don’t you go to school again—right here at home? 
You can put in an hour or two after supper each night while I sew. Learn to do some one thing. You'll make 
good—I snow you will.’ 

“Well, we talked it over and that very night I wrote to Scranton. A few days later I had taken up a course in 
the work I was in. It was surprising how rapidly the mysteries of our business became clear to _me—took on a 








new fascination. Ina little while an opening came. I was ready for [INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


it and was promoted—with an increase. “Then I was advanced again. 


BOX 6504, SCRANTON, PA. 
There was money enough to even lay a little aside. So it went. 


Exp 
tion, or in the subject, before whichI mark X. 


‘And now the fondest dream of all has come true. We havea real homeof_ | ELECTR 10s, ENGINEER SALESMANSHIP 
our own with the little comforts and luxuries Mary had always longed for, a | Electric Wiring eneees Wincow Trimmer 
; . i elegrap ngineer Show _Card Writer 
little place, as she says, that Betty can be proud to grow up in. l Felcozeets Tapia Show Card Weite 

**I look back now in pity at those first blind stumbling years. Each evening + me oe tah ae ey na ee 
after supper the doors of opportunity had swung wide and I had passed them | Machine Shop Prac:ice Cartooning 

: ooimaker 
by. How grateful I am that Mary helped me to see that night the golden | i ny ~~ Pre ee oe 
hours that lay within.” CIVIL ENGINEER Cert. Public Accountant 
. . . ° Surveying an apping 

In city, town and country all over America there are men with happy fami- | MINE FOREMAN OR ENGINEER Railway Accountant 
lies and prosperous homes because they let the International Correspondence | Marine Engineer GOOD ENGLISH 
Schools come to them in the hours after supper and prepare them for bigger work ie Deamemen | rrr 
at better pay. More than two million men and women in the last 28 years have | Contractor and Builder Mathematics 

; ° . rc ct 
advanced themselves through spare time study with the I. C. S. Over one |  neeny + mace Rallwas Mail Clerk 
hundred thousand right now are turning their evenings to profit. Hundreds Structural Engineer AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 
are starting every day PLUMBING AND HEATING Auto Repairing is 
. ee t orker Navigat pa: 
Y sas * h like b Y Textile Overseer or Supt. AGRICULTURE | Freneh 
ou, too, can have the position you want in the work you like best. ou CHEMIST Poultry Raising 6() Itelfea 





can have a salary that will give your family the kind of a home, the comforts, 


lain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the posi- 





the little luxuries that you would like them to have. Yes, you can! No matter Name 





Occupation 
All we ask is the chance to prove it. That’s fair, isn’t it? Then mark and mail 





Street 
this coupon. There’s no obligation and not a penny of cost. But it may be the 


what your age, your occupation, or your means—you can do it! | Present 
| and No 
most important step you ever took in your life. Cutout and mail the coupon zow. —‘[ 


City State. 





Canadians may send this coupon to 
Es International Correspondence 


Schools, Montreal, Canada 








When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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NERVOUS AMERICANS 


By Paul Von Boeckmann 


For 25 years the leading 


authority in America on 


Psycho-physics 


We are the most 
Earth. The average 


“high strung” people on 

American is a bundle 
of nerves, ever ready to spring into action, 
mentally and physically. The restless en- 
‘rgy of Americans is proverbial. 


We may well be proud of our alert, active 
ind sensitive nerves, as it indicates the high- 
~t slate of civilization, courage, ambition 
nd force of character. 


The vast opportunities open to us in every 
icld; our freedom of Government, which 
prevents no one from reaching the highest 
zoal, economically, politically and socially, 
is the incentive that has led us to develop 
yur nerves to super-keenness and alertness, 
for in the present day high tension life a 
dull and slow nerved person cannot suc- 
ceed. 


Our high nerve tension has not been with- 
out its grave dangers and serious conse- 
quences. Neurologists agree that we are 
more subject to nervous disorders than any 
other nation. Our “Mile a Minute Life” 
is tearing our nerves to shreds and we are 
deteriorating into a nation of Neurasthenics. 


Since the Nervous System generates the 
mysterious power we term Nerve Force, 
that controls and gives life and energy to 
every muscle, every vital organ, every drop 
of blood and cell of the body, nerve ex- 
haustion necessarily must result in a long 
train of ailments and weaknesses. 


The noted British authority on the nerves, 
Alfred T. Schofield, says, “It is my belief 
that the greatest single factor in the main- 
tenance of health is that the nerves should 
be in order” 


Hew often do we hear of people running 
from doctor to doctor, seeking relief from 
a mysterious “something-the-matter” with 
them, though repeated examinations fail to 
indicate that any particular organ is weak 
or diseased. In nearly every case it is Nerve 
Exhaustion—Lack of Nerve Force. 


The symptoms of nerve exhaustion vary 
according to individual characteristics, but 
the development is usually as follows: 


FIRST STAGE: Lack of energy and. en- 
durance; that “tired feeling,” especially in 
the back and knees. 


SECOND STAGE: 


lessness; irritability; 


Nervousness; 
decline in sex force; 
loss of hair; nervous indigestion; sour stom- 
ach; gas in bowels; constipation; irregular 
heart; poor memory; lack of mental endur- 
ance; dizziness; headaches; backaches; neu- 
ritis; rheumatism, and other pains. 


THIRD STAGE: Serious mental disturb- 
ances; fear; undue worry; melancholia; dan- 
gerous organic disturbances; suicidal tenden- 
cies, and, in extreme cases, insanity. 


sleep- 


If only a few of the symptoms mentioned 
apply to you, especially those indicating 
mental instability, you may be sure your 
nerves are at fault—that you have exhausted 
your Nerve Force. 


Nerve Force is the most precious gift of 
Nature. It means everything—your hap- 
piness, your health, your success in life. 
You should know all there is to learn about 
your nerves; how to relax, calm and soothe 


your nerves, so that after a severe nerve 
strain you can rebuild your lost Nerve Force, 
and keep yourself physically and mentally 
fit. 


I have written a 64-page book which is 
pronounced by students of the subject to 
be the most valuable and practical work 
ever written on nerve culture. The title of 
the book is “Nerve Force.” It teaches how 
to soothe, calm and care for the nerves. The 
cost is only 25 cents (coin or stamps). 
Bound in elegant cloth and gold cover, 50 
cents. Address, Paul von Boeckmann, Studio 
No. 53, 110 West goth St., New York. 


The only way to judge the value of this 
book is to read it, which you may do at 
my risk. In other words, if after applying 
the advice given in this book it does not 
meet your fullest expectations, I shall return 
your money, plus the outlay of postage you 
may have incurred. I have advertised my 
various books on health, breathing and 
other subjects in this and other magazines 
for more than 20 years, which is ample evi- 
dence of my responsibility and integrity. 
Over a million copies have been sold. 


You should send for this book to-day. It 
is for you, whether you have had trouble 
with your nerves or not. Your nerves are 
the most precious possession you have. 
Through them you experience all that makes 
life worth living; for to be dull nerved, 
means to be dull brained, insensible to the 
higher phases of life—love, moral courage, 
ambition and temperament. The finer your 
brain is, the finer and more delicate is your 
nervous system, and the more imperative 
is it that you care for your nerves. The 
book is especially important to those who 
have “high strung” nerves, and thédse who 
must tax their nerves to the Mmit. 


The following are extracts from letters 
from people who have read the book and 
were greatly benefited by the teachings set 
forth therein. 


“T have gained 12 pounds since reading 
your book, and feel so energetic. I had 
about given up hope of ever finding the 
cause of my low weight.” 


“Your book did more for me for indiges- 
tion than two courses in dieting.” 


“My heart is now regular again and my 
nerves are fine. I thought I had heart 
trouble, but it was simply a case of abused 
nerves. I have re-read your book at least 
ten times.” 


A woman writes: “Your book has helped 
my nerves wonderfully. I am sleeping so 
well and in the morning I feel so rested.” 


“The advice given in your book on re- 
laxation and calming of nerves has cleared 
my brain. Before I was half dizzy all the 
time.” 


A physician says: “Your book shows you 
have a scientific and profound knowledge 
of the nerves and nervous people. I am 
recommending your book to my patients.” 


A prominent lawyer in Ansonia, Conn., 
says: “Your book saved me from a nerv- 
ous collapse, such as I had three years ago 
I now sleep soundly and am gaining weight. 
I can again do a real day’s work. ”__Adver- 
tisement. 





f Cuising re Authorship 


How towrite, what to write, 
and where to sell. 


Cultivate your mind. Develop 
your me gifts. Master the 
art of self-expression. Make 
your spare time profitable. 
Turn your ideas into dollars. 


Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play -Writing, Photoplay 
é Writing, etc., taught person- 
Dr. Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. Rea/ teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 %.week from 
photoplay writing alone. 
There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over“one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they are constantly recommending our courses. 
We publish The Writer’s Library. We also publish The 
Writer's Monthly, especially valuable for its fall reports of 


the literary market. Besides our teaching service, we offer a 
manuscript criticism service. 


150-page illustrated“tatalogue free 
Please address 


ly. Che Home Correspondence School 4 
iN Dept. 95, Springfield, Mass. 


ESTAGLISHED 1897 INCORPORATED 1904 


BECOME A PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


Big opportunities NOW. 
It takes only a short time 
to qualify for this fascinat- 
ing profession. Three 
months’ course covers all 
branches: 


Motion Picture, Commercial, Putecine 


Practical instruction ; modern equipment. Day or evening 
classes; easy terms. Call or write for complete catalog. 


N. Y. INSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept. 37 141 W. 36th St., N. Y. City 


Comics, Cartoons, Co 

cial, Newspaper and — 
zine Iijustrating, tel 
apes, Fortratts and \° 
tons. By 

Sflasese. rite for Sonene 
ist of successfu Ste. 
Associated art 
12A Flatiron Bldg. 





Ww York 


Stronger, Clearer 
Voice for YOU! 


Weakness, 
huskiness 


and harshness 
banished. Your 
veiep oe a won- 


ons tt Ge ty own m3 and, sual Sin, imple. 
silent exercises taken a few minutes 
one a surbansin lity to the 
aa 
tones. Send “ the facta o ‘and proo fo. 


Do You Sent 


If you have any voice im 
ist be New 1 in bet — ar 


 — mer or 5S “Bane 74 our 
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Perfect Volce rg eal 
Studio 1537 Chicago, ill. 


1772 Wilson Ave, 


Send me the nook and facts about the 
Feuchtinger Method. Have put X oppo- 
site subject that interests me most. | 
O Speaking 


O Singing 
O Stammering UO Lisping 
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Does — Hand 
Itch for a Pencil? ¥ 


IF your handitches for a pencil you may havei in 

you the making of a great cartoonist. You do 
not have to bea genius. If you havea liking for 
drawing and develop it intelligently, there are many 
opportunities for you in this profitable profession. 

hrough the Federal Course in Applied Cartoon- 

ing, America’s 32 greatest cartoonists will help you \ 
succeed. Among these men are Clare Briggs, J. T 
McCutcheon, Sidney Smith, and Fontaine Fox. They 
show you by ‘examples how ‘they began and what were 
their stepping stones to success. 


“A Road To Bigger Things” Free 
This interesting book contains studio pictures of the 
members of the Federal Staff and describes the Federal 

Course in detail. Write now for your free copy to: 


FEDERAL SCHOOL OF APPLIED CARTOONING 
908 Warner Bidg. Minneapolis, Minn. 
















$Music Lessons 


UNDER MASTER TEACHERS 


>At Home 


AC Complete Conservatory Course 
By M ail Wonderful home study music lessons under 
great American and European teachers. 
a. ther by Paderewski. Master teachers guide and coach 
you. Lessons a marvel of simplicity and completeness. 

The only recognized Conservatory of Music " lessons 
by the UNIVERSITY EXTENSION METHOD 

The ideal of a genuine Conservatory of Music for home 
study based upon lessons containing the cream of the life’s 
teaching experience of Master Musicians, reinforced by the 
individual instruction of specialists, is now attained. 

The instruction of a master—the individual 
touch of an accomplished teacher—is yours to 
command from the very moment you enroll, 

The University Extension Conservatory, by adopting the 
Personal Instruction Method, has placed home music study 
beyond question a3 toresults. Anyone can learn at home. 

Write telling us course you are 
Any Instrument interested levine. Harmony, 
poice. ry ~ School Music, Violin, Cornet, Mandolin, Guitar, 
Organ—and we will send our Free Catalog 

with n details of course you want. Send now. 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
6032 Siegel-Myers Building Chicago, Illinois 


Copy this Sketch 


and Jet me see what you can 
do withit. Many newspaper 
artists earning $30.00 to =. 4 
$125.000r more per week were aN} 
trained by my course of per- Zs ae 
sonal individual lessons by 
mail. PICTURE CHARTS 
make original drawing easy 
to learn. Send sketch of 
Uncle Sam with 6c in stamps 
for sample Picture Chart, list 
of successful students, ex- 
amples of their work and evidence of what YOU 
can accomplish. Please state your age. 


“Che Landon School 


of CARTOONING and ILLUSTRATING 
1207 Schofield Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 





















“POPULARITY_FOLLOWS T 














If you pla: 
music or latest songs on the Ukulele < 
you will be wanted everywhere. 
teach by mail 20 simple lessons; 
give you free a genuine Hawai- 
ian Ukulele, music, everythin 
—no extras. us to sen 
the story of Hawaiian music. 
You will love it. No obligation 
—absolutely free. 


= Hawaiian Institute of Music “7 
400 Broadway, Dept. 3-J, New York 


quaint, dreamy Hawaiian 
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What $1 Will 
Bring You 


More than a thousand 
pictures of photoplay- 
ers and illustrations of 
their work and pastime. 


Scores of interesting articles 
about the people you see 
on the screen. 


Splendidly written short 
stories, some of which you 
will see acted at your mov- 
ing picture theater. 


The ¢ruth and nothing but 
the truth, about motion 
pictures, the stars, and the 
industry. 


You have read this issue of 
Photoplay so there is no neces- 
sity for telling you that it is one 
of the most superbly illustrated, 
the best written and the most 
attractively printed magazine 
published today—and alone 
in its field of motion pictures. 


Slip a dollar bill in an 
envelope addressed to 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 


Dept. 7-K, 350 N. Clark St.. CHICAGO 


and receive the October issue 
and five issues thereafter. 




















PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
Department 7-K 
350 North Clark Street, CHICAGO 
Gentlemen: I enclose herewith $1.00 (Can- 
ada $1.25) for which you will kindly enter my 


subscription for PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE for 
six months, effective with the Oct., 1919, issue. 


BE Gi nconssoncncccese concen iter aebeeeee 
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Learn to Fill 
BIGGER Shoes! 


O matter what kind of work you are 
doing now, a set of these great home 
study books will quickly fit you for a 

bigger and better paying job. We will send 
any set you select for one week’s free ex- 
amination, and if you want to keep them 
you pay only the special reduced price, at 
the rate of 50 cents aweek. This is your 
opportunity to make more money—grasp it 
NOW. Use these books and a little spare 
time and LEARN TO FILL BIGGER SHOES. 


Pay-Raisins Books 
at Greatiy Reduced Prices 


Carpentry and Contracting, .. volumes, En 
pages, 1000 pictures. Was $25.00................ Now $17.80 
Civil Engineering, 9 volumes, 3900 pages, 3000 
IID... HEMI BI icsicsunisecascnenasnpnecsavenoncsts Now 29.80 
Fire Prevention and Insurance, 4 volumes, 1500 
pages, pictures, Was $20.00" 15.80 
Electrical gag py 8 volumes, 3000 amen, 
2600 pictures. Was $40.00............:00c0eecceeee Now 24.80 
Automobile Engineering, 6 volumes, 2600 pages, 
2000 pictures. Was Now 19.80 
Machine Shop Practic e, 6 volumes, 2300 pages, 
2500 pictures. Was $30.00. Now 19.80 
Steam and Gas Engineering, 7 volumes, 3300 21.98 
39.86 
12.8 
13.$u 
12.80 
14.80 





pages, 2500 pictures. Was $35 
Law = Practice (with reading 
, 6000 pages, illustrated. 
Telephony and Telegraphy, 4 volumes, 1728 
pages, 2000 pictures. Was $20.00 Now 
Sanitation, Heating and Ve ntiinting, 4 vol., 
1454 pages, 1400 pictures. Was $20 Now 
Practical Accounting, 4 volumes, 1840 pages, 300 
pictures, ete. Was $20.00. Now 
Drawing, 4 volumes, 1578 pages, 1000 pictures, etal 
prints, etc. Was $20.00. Now 


Send No Money 


Shipped for '7 Days’ Trial 


Write the name of the books you want on 
the coupon and mail it today. We will send the 
books at once, express collect, and you can use 
them’ just as if they were 
your own for a whole 
week. If you decide you 
don’t want to keep them, 
send them back at our 
expense. 


50c¢c a Week 


If you like the books, as 
thousands of other men 
have after examination, 
just send us $2.00. You 
can send the balance of 
the special reduced price 
the same way—$2.00 each 
month (50 cents a week). 
Start right now and learn to 
fill bigger shoes. ‘There will 
be a better job Jpoking for 
youif you do. Be ready to 
meet it when it comes, Send 
the coupon now, 


American 
Technical Society 
: Dept. X-877, Chicago 


American Technical Society, Dept.X-377, Chicago, U.S.A. 


cameanandean ow 
course), 13 vol- 
as $72.00. Now 


Leceeeeeeerccceeeseses seeseeens 








Please send me set of 


| for 7 DAYS’ examination, shipping charges ‘collect. 
I will examine the books thoroughly and, if satisfied, 
will send $2 within 7 days and $2 each month until I 
have paid the special price of $ ..............++. If I decide 
| not to keep the books I will return them at your ex- 
pense at the end of one week. Title not to pass to me 
j until the set is fully paid for. 





i Name 





] Address..... 
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write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 
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The ®)NLY Plan of Photoplay 
Writing, Indorsed by the Foremost 
Producers, Stars, Director 


AIT a moment—do you appreciate 

\ \ the full significance of that state- 
ment? Do you realize what it 

means to win such enthusiastic, whole- 
hearted indorsement from the leading fig- 
ures in the motion picture industry today ? 
Certainly, the men and women who 
stand at the top of their profession would 
not be willing to lend their names to 
anything less than the Palmer Plan of 
Photoplay Writing —the only plan of 
photoplay instruction that is big enough 
and broad enough to merit their support! 


The Palmer Plan is not a mere book 
nor a ‘‘school’’ nor a tedious correspond- 
ence course. It is a definite, clean-cut 
plan of photoplay technique prepared by 
a man who has written and sold hun- 
dreds of successful photoplays. For 


Frederick Palmer is one of the most pro- 
lifie scenario authors in America— the 
man who in 9 months wrote 52 scenarios 
for ‘‘Universal.’’ 


The Palmer Plan Brings 
the Studio Home to You 


It does not waste time on glorious gen- 
eralities. It gets right down to bed-rock 
and reveals the story-structure around 
which ALL successful photoplays are 
built. In language so clear and simple 
that anyone can understand—it lays bare 
the ‘‘little tricks of the trade’’ — shows 
you what to use and what to avoid—how 
to build up tense situations and powerful 
climaxes—how to evolve photoplays that 
win. It tells you the things you must 
know to put your stories over. 

The Palmer Plan is the first plan of photoplay 
instruction that shows you by direct example how 
to write your stories in the action language of 
the screen. It trains you to think in action — 
shows you how to put your stories into proper, 
acceptable form. It is compact, complete and 
authoritative. It is concise, thorough and easily 
mastered. 

If you want to know about the famine in pho- 
toplays—and the fabulous prices producers are 
willing to pay for the right material—send today 
for our new illustrated booklet, ‘‘The Secret of 
Successful Photoplay Writing.’’ Shows the big 
demand for Palmer-trained writers — shows you 
how you, too, can find success in this highly paid, 
fascinating field. 


Send for Your Copy at 
Once—Don’t Delay 
—Write Today! 


Cecil B. de Mille 


Director-Gen- 
eral Famous 
Players - Lasky 
Corporation, 
says: 


“If a writer can give us a new 
story, we are ready and willing to 
pay for it and pay well .... Iam 
heartily in sympathy with the 
Palmer Plan and will always be 
glad to have Frederick Palmer 
call my attention to stories that 
students of the Palmer Plan 
create.” 


Douglas Fairbanks 


through his 
cenario Edi- 
tor, HS 

» says: . 
“ii 


“Like every other screen star, 
I am always looking for new vehi- 
cles, and any time that Frederick 
Palmer finds a meritorious story 
among the efforts of students of 
the Palmer Plan, I shall be glad to 
give it a hearing.” 


Frances Marion 


Famous $50,- 
000-a-year sce- 
nario writer for 
Mary Pickford, 


says: 


“There is always a market for 
clever, new stories; and there is 
no reason why clear-brained men 
and women cannot write and sell 
photoplays, if they put into prac- 
tice the advice contained in the 
Palmer Plan.” 


Roy Clements 


Secretary Mo- 
tion Picture Di- 
rectors’ Asso- 
ciation, and 
himself a well- 
known author, 
says: 


“TI have directed stories written 
by Frederick Palmer and do not 
hesitate to say he is well equipped 
to give valuable instruction in 
scenario construction. The Pal- 
mer Plan opens the way to success 
for the unknown writer.” 


*s, 


\. Mail the 


Palmer 
Photoplay 


*, 


Corporation _ 
7110 L W. Hellman Bldg. 
Los Angeles, California 


Please send me, without obligation, your new book- 
let. ‘’The Secret of Successful Photoplay Writing."’ Also— 
Special Supplement containing autographed letters from the lead- 


ing producers, stars, directors, etc. 








Came In, 
Did Love 
Fly Out ? 


They were young, hopeful, high spiritea 
and the honeymoon had hardly waned; bu 
the realities of sordid, everyday life began te 
crowd out their rosy dreams. Would low 
stand the trial? Read how Della and Jin 
met the test. You will laugh and you wil 
cry—for like all the 274 O. Henry stories thi 
tells of one of the broad basic, human experi 
ences—the things that happen to all of us 


O. HENRY 


Moves Faster Than the Movies 


You have seen this story in the movies 
You have laughed and cried over many more 
of O. Henry’s masterpieces as they flew 
before you on the film. You have gasped a 
their fast moving action—at their unexpected 
endings. O. Henry’s stories make good 
films because in them is the action—the 
speed that the photo drama needs. They 
move as fast in the books as they do in the 
movies and you have the joy of O. Henry’s 
colorful language—his rich store of racy slang 
—his inimitable style. Have his stories with 
you always whenever you want them te 
cheer you and to make life more full of joy 


F; 
F REE—vetume: 
Jack London 


London's name has spread over the earth 
Imitators have risen about him in a cloué 
— flatterers ofhis genius. He was a Norse 
man of the Western coast. Through him ws 
may drop our weight of everyday fears and 
deal with men— for he was bolder than al 
his heroes. See life with him in the rough— 
life, palpitating—latent—real. Get his bes 
work absvlutely free of charge. 


Price Must Go Up! 


Last Spring the price of paper went so high 
that we had to raise the price of the books 
Fortunately, we secured one big lot of pape: 
at a comparatively reasonable price so that we 
had to add very little to the price of the 
books. Now the paper is nearly gone,and wha 
we shall have to pay for the next edition we 
do not know—but that it will be far more that 
we ever paid before we can tell you. This 
is your last chance. Before you see anothes 
such advertisement, the price may be fat 
beyond your reach. Now, while you can, ge’ 
the books at the low price, with Jack Londos 
free. Never again can we give you such» 
chance. Don't miss it. Cut the coupon 
Send it TO-DAY — at once. 


Review of Reviews Co., 30 Irving Place, New York 


Photo 10-18 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS CO., 30 Irving Place, New York 


Send me on approval, charges paid by you, O. Henry’s works in 12 
velumen phe | — Also the 5-volume set of London bound in blue 
silk cloth with gold tops. If 1 keep the books, I will remit 61.50 at 
d $1 per month for 18 months for the O. Henry set on 





nce, an and 
retaias the London set without charge. Otherwise I will, orth pty 
days, return both sets at your expense. 


NAME oscccecsccesee PPPTITTITITI TIT T TTT ttt tte 

ADDRESS 

OCCUPATION ocecccccceccs cescccsccesesesseveccssessessesccess 
The beautiful three-quarter leather edition of O. Roney, conta caly 


f ts lume and has proved a favorite bi: 4 
Setin this luxurious binding send $2 at once and §1.60 a mo.for 16 mos 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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Lullaby Land 
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Co 
pyright by A. J. Stasny Muste Co 


ING STASNY SONGS whenever 

you want to make a hit, because they 
make a hit with everyone, wherever they 
are sung. There’s always something so 
simple and touching about the words 
and so fresh and catchy about the music 
that they appeal to everybody. 


Stasny Songs are inspired with real 
human sympathy. That is why people 
like to hear them. That is why people 
like to sing them. They like tosee them 
on the piano. Be sure that your piano 
has all the latest Stasny Music on it. 
That’s the best way to make it the gath- 
ering-plage of your friends and the most 
popular place in your neighborhood. 


Other Stasny Hits 


“Rose Dreams” (Voc. or Inst.) 
**Jazzin’ the Blues Away”’ 
“Just You” 
“I’m Not Jealous” 
“Bangalore’”’ 
“It’s Never Too Late to Be Sorry”’ 
“Sweetheart Land” 


On Sale at any Music or De- 
partment Store and 


any Woolworth, Kresge, Kress, 
McCrory, Metropolitan, Grant, or 
Kraft Store. If your dealer is out of 
these Stasny Song Hits, we will send 
them to you for 15c a copy, seven for 
$1, postpaid; orchestra, 25c each. 
Get them from 
your dealer for 
your-T ALKING 
MACHINE 


**Tears Tell” 
“Somebody Misses Some- 
body’s Kisses” 
“Can You Imagine ?” 
“Evening” 


“Beautiful Dixieland” 


Ay Stasny Music @.: 2 


— West 45th : Street. New York 


=i rT 
Zale ae} a] 


of Sunshine Back inLul] . 


Solo or Duett 


Music by 
MAX PRIVAL 


ald ca . 


—nr— 


i. 4 


a- by}; land Jand 


(She Has Soixe eeeted Ways) 


Moderata 


Words + Music va 
ELSON 
and SUD COOPER 





Se eee eae 


oa? is just as nice as canbe ——— 


—— Shi got that 


SS SS 





e@ome and gettne smilgAnd @ mil-tion dol -larjstyle She won my heart and now de'y 
Copyright by A.J Asasny Masic Co, 


“My Gal” 


Every chap who has a 
girl— and every fellow 
who wishes he had one 
will want to sing 
*My Gal.”’ It goes well 
in public — or when 
there are just two. 


“Lullaby Land” 


The lovely sentiment in 
“Lullaby Land” will 
take you right back to 
the cuddly days when 
you still believed in en- 
chanted castles and lan- 
guishing princesses and 
seven leagued boots, It 
will bring a gatch to 
your throat to Sing it— 
but you'll love to, just 
the same. 





Get them from 

your dealer for 

your PLAYER- 
PIANO 




















Foe Te pe ibis whole world seems,éea: 
Coprriguia sj See 


“Girl of Mine” 


**Girl of Mine” is a ballad that 
hits everybody just right. It 
has just the right amount of 
sentiment, just the right amount 
of catchiness, just the right 
swing. Easy to sing, bard to 
forget. Buy it for your piano 
today. 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 


ee ef: = =25 


Comrng oy At Seasey Mente Co 


“In China” 


“In China’’ whisks you away ir 
fancy to the perfumed Orient. 
You think of silk-clad Mandarins, 
cf almond eyes and tiny shces. 
You'll never forget its hauntirg 
Eastern melody. 
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“A shin you love 
to touch” 


PAINTED BY 
WALTER BIGGS 























A skin soft, clear, colorful! 


ou, too, can have the charm of 


eA skin you love to touch” 


Every 





girl longs for it! No matter how much 
you may have neglected your skin, you 
can begin at once to take care of the 
new skin that is forming every day. 
Blackheads, blemishes, conspicuous 
nose pores, oily skin—these you can 
correct. Begin today to give your skin 


the right Woodbury treatment for its 
particular needs. These famous treat- 
ments are in the booklet wrapped around 
every cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 

A 25-cent cake of Woodbury’s lasts 
a month or six weeks. At all drug stores 
and toilet goods counters in United 
States and Canada. 


This beautiful picture in colors for framing! 
Send for your copy today! 


Picture, with sample cake of soap, book- 
| let of treatments, samples of Woodbury’s 
| Facial Powder, Facial Cream and Cold 

Cream, for 20c. 

This charming picture is Walter Biggs’ master- 
ful interpretation of the famous subject, “A Skin 
You Love to Touch"’, Reproduced from the orig- 
inal oil painting, in full colors and on fine qual- 
ity paper, your copy is now ready for framing. 
Size 15 by 19 inches. No printing. 

For 20 cents we will send you this picture, a 


trial size cake of Woodbury's Facial Soap—large 
enough for a week's treatment—the booklet of 
treatments, ““A Skin You Love to Touch,” and 
samples of Woodbury’s Facial Powder, Facial 
Cream and Cold Cream. Thousands will want 
this picture. Write today for your copy to The 
Andrew Jergens Co., 510 Spirng Grove Avenue, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

If you live in Canada, address The Andrew 
Jergens Co., Limited, $10 Sherbrooke Street 
Perth, Ont. 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed, 





RANK KEENAN has, since ‘‘The Coward,’’ his initial picture, provided 
us with some remarkable characterizations. We can recall ‘‘The Crab.’’ 
‘*Todd of the Times’’ and “‘The Bells,’’ for Pathe. He has his own company. 





Hoover 


IVIAN Martin: sweet sample of debutante America;\ no girl’s dressing- 
table is well-furnished without a picture of her. Lasky presents her in 


> 


such plays as ‘‘His Official Fiancee,’’ in which Vivian issalways conspicuous. 


: 





ALLACE MACDONALD—fter the war—came back to California to sup- 
port some of our best-known stars. He has acted lately with Bessie Love. 
MacDonald served in the Canadian Artillery; he is not yet thirty. 








ARRIETT HAMMOND is one of the loveliest of the California comedy 
children. Usually she adorns the beaches; but she has been given leads 


to play of late: she was the chief lure in ‘‘ Trying It Over,’ 


, 


with Charles Murray. 














OBERT WARWICK, upon his return from distinguished service abroad, 


played in ‘‘Secret Service’’ and then started work on a picturization of 


**In Mizzoura.’’ His first film was ‘‘The Man of the Hour’’—for World. 
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ARGERY DAW first was heard from when Farrar—then at Lasky’s— 
took official notice of her talents. She graduated from bits to leads with 
‘*Doug,’’ then joined Marshall Neilan. Margery’s real name is House. 





ITTLE LOUISE HUFF used to be known as ‘‘the Kate Greenaway Girl 


>? 


of the Screen.’’ To her work with Jack Pickford, and her present perform- 
s, she has brought the same quaint charm of her Lubin cays. 





Alfred Cheny Johnston 


E have Australia to thank for Sylvia Breamer—although she has a dash 
of Italian. She started with Ince, opposite Bill Hart. Now Sylvia is a 
Blackton star, lately seen in ‘‘ Moonshine and Shadows’’ and ‘‘ Dawn.’’ 
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The Great Historian 


HE greatest historical document in human records will chronicle the influ- 
ences, events and national reactions of the second and third decades of the 
Twentieth Century. It will be written in words and sun-printed in film. 


It is reasonable to predict that the pictorial copy of this history will be the 
most vivid in perusal, the most profound and lasting in its effects. The formu- 
lation of this history is the great duty and grand privilege of The Motion Picture. 


Do not be disturbed by murmurs that the Great War has been inadequately 
caught by the camera. Even if that were true—which it is not—the Great War 
was only the outward manifestation of the tremendous human upheaval which 
caused it: the boil which betrayed the world’s bad blood. History has never been 
and cannot be written in the clamor of immediate events; nobody knows what 
has really happened until the smoke clears and the dust settles. The third decade 
of this crowded century has not begun, but in it results will manifest themselves, 
final settlements will come to the surface, prodigious changes in the lives of all 


peoples will appear. 


The ruling minds of The Motion Picture should realize that the great task 
of record, aliaatin and harmonization confronts them now. It did not end 
with the signing of the Peace Treaty. It only began there, as Meissonier began 
to paint his stupendous battle-pictures long after Napoleon’s last bugle-call had 
echoed to nothingness in the Belgian plain. The man who makes this picture 
will be a true historian in that he will largely assemble his materials, adding work 
already done to explanatory scenes of his own. It is not too early to think of 
beginning; it will be too early to finish before 1930. Properly executed, it will 
be the greatest, most enduring and most important Motion Picture ever made. 
This oncoming task deserves two things: practical and impartial government sup- 
port, and the controlling attention of a pictorial master mind, 


























ot coun ee The Cruise 
Skidblad 


wreck, in the remnants of her 
$3,000 gown, more than slight- 
ly damaged by water. 


WAS excited! In fact, I had never been so excited in my life. 1 was 
aboard the good yacht Skidbladnir (a yacht should be in a museum 
with a name like that) headed for Santa Cruz Island out in the Pacific 
Ocean somewhere between Hollywood and Hongkong. 

I had dreamed ali night of missing the boat and of buffaloes, Indians and 
deep-sea monsters. But that had nothing to do with my present perturbed 
state. What I was really so excited over was the fact that I had quite forgotten 
to bring my very special brand of freckle cream, and didn't dare reveal to anyone 
the most secret of my beauty secrets by asking for any. 

Of course I wanted to look my very best because it was the first time in 
my life that I'd ever been on a yacht with so many famous people—or so near 
to one of my screen heroes. Ever since I had first seen Tom Meighan in ‘*Broad- 
way Jones,” he had been a favorite of mine. We would look so well together— 
I thought. His black curis and Irish b!ue eyes were exactly the setting for my 
golden locks and soft brown soul. And to be on a yacht with him. Oh joy! 
oh joy! I had seen so many love scenes enacted on yachts—in the movies. 

Without the freckle cream, my heart sank. My fair delicate skin would 
soon—too soon—take on the aspect of a turkey egg—I mean so far as the 
spots are concerned—and that always accentuated the retroussé of my nose. 
Ah, wretched world! No bolshevik ever had a more hopeless outlook. 

Just as we passed the lighthouse Gloria Swanson’s dog fell overboard. Gloria, 
by the way, looked perfectly beautiful that morning attired in navy-blue and 
tan tricollette gown with a blue taffeta cape trimmed in tan angora wool. I 
had overheard Mr. DeMille warning her to avoid sunburning her “long Swedish 
nose” which the close fitting oak-leaf brown feather turban that she wore did 
not protect. I wished that I had a “long Swedish nose.” 

Gloria was immediately hysterical about the dog. She called on the skipper 
and Mr. DeMille and Mr. Lasky and everybody to come and help save the tiny 
Pomeranian. Everybody rushed to the 
side of the boat. They stopped the Filming the big panoramic scene of the 
boat and then Mr. Meighan came to the wreck of the Skidbladnir. At this 
rescue as the hero should. Climbing the ™oment the boats are being lowered. 
rail and stretching out over the water DeMille is standing at the extreme right 

“" : in the foreground, directing the action— 
as the yacht listed he caught the be- b yptinr a ; 
: : and waiting to see what Neptune is 
draggled silk bow around the dog’s neck shout to de to hie yacht. 
and lifted him on deck. 
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The shadow ship that carried 
the Admirable Crichton-ites, 
director DeMille and our re- 
porter to Santa Cruz. The 
story of a great “location.” 


By 
GENE 
CoPpELAND 











The boat turn- 

ed over a few 

minutes after 

the picture be- 

low was taken. Above—Tom Meighan has 

not yet made his appearance from under the 
chaos of foam and splintering beams. 


In the excitement over the dog, none of 
us had noticed that the sea had been grow- 
ing very rough. Gloria’s pet had abscrbed 
the attention of the entire crew and the 
company. But as we clustered around the 
star the yacht gave a sudden lurch that 
made us all topple over one another. I 
saw Mr. Meighan put out his hand to 
steady one of the ladies, and courteously 
ask her if she didn’t think she had better 
sit down. I longed more for the freckle 
cream at that moment than any other. 

I came to sufficiently to realize that the 
dizzy sway of the ship was making me feel 
a little unsteady myself and so I found 2 
place close to Mr. Lasky and Miss Swan- 
son and tried to forget how anxious I was 
to talk to Mr. Meighan. Miss Swanson 
was feeling a little upset as a result of the 
experience with the dog, and Mr. Lasky 
was doing his best to cheer her. 

I'll have to confess I wasn’t feeling any 
too gay myself, and Lila Lee and several 
of the others looked as if they wished they 
were back on the Lasky lot. Even the 
captain admitted he thought we were in 
for some rough weather—(later on he said 
“it was the worst storm he had seen in ten 
years”). I caught the end of a sentence 
about “sea-legs” and asked him if we 
were going to have them for lunch, think- 
ing they were doubtless some. sea-food 
remedy against the strange dizzy feeling 
that was making me feel so wobbly and 
causing a general languor to possess the 
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members of the company quite indiscriminately. Mr. Roberts 
—Theodore, you know—who is of a sailing family, heard me 
and laughed outright. 

The crew were rushing hurriedly up and down the deck tying 
ropes and getting bags, food and properties and cameras down 
into the cabin as the waves were now splashing high over the 
deck and drenching us all. The yacht was tossing furiously, 
though little Jeanie MacPherson insisted on sitting right on 
the prow as she said she wanted to get all the thrills she 
could. She called to Mr. DeMille to join her and as he 
passed me, in a cuddled heap, he asked me how I was enjoy- 
ing it and if I was getting any thrills? At that moment a 
billow walloped me square in the face, washing the little 
remaining powder from-my already speckling cheeks. I rather 
meekly murmured that I didn’t see any reason for Balboa— 
it was he, wasn’t it?—calling it a Pacific Ocean. 

From below I heard the negro maids raising their voices 
a la a Virginia camp meeting in “Brother, Brother,” mingled 
with a few more devout voices (louder, that is) praying that 
they might be forgiven for traveling on Sunday and that 
their tribulations be ended. I wondered how they could 
remember it was Sunday. I was sure they couldn't be as 
sick as I, for in my wilted condition I had almost for- 
gotten about the freckle cream. As my misty gaze wan- 
dered about the deck, I saw Major Ian Hay Beith—you 
know he wrote those war books—holding Mildred Reardon’s 
swimming head and patting her on the back in a fatherly 
sort of way as she poured her woes into the sea. Mildred 


Below —the camp consiructed to care for the troupe dur- 
ing their stay on the “desert island”. In the foreground 
are [om Meighan and Major lan Hay Beith, the author. 
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is Mr. DeMille’s new blonde, you know, rescued from the Come- 
dies. The blonde with the lustrous brown eyes for whom he 
sought to play with Gloria. This sight gave me an idea. 

I rushed over to the rail like a Foliies girl rushes to the foot 
lights to do her opening song but a sudden lunge of our up-to- 
now faithful craft sprawled me face flat upon the deck. Then 
I don’t know just what did happen. I made an attempt to rise 


Theodore Roberts sacrificed a perfectly good 
perfecto for the sake of trying to save a crate 
of chickens, brought along by the commissary. 
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but slipped down again as the boat listed maddeningly to one side. Things grew 
hazier than ever and I heard the skipper shouting: 
“The engine’s filled with water! Everybody stick! Get the women out of the 
cabins!” 
Then quite unexpectedly I felt a strong mascu'ine arm grasping my waist and 
heard a voice insisting upon helping me up. 
“Ah, at last,” I thought—‘I’m ready to die for my hero’s arms are about me.” 
I rolled over to have one gratifying last look and—Shades of Neptune! Not Tom 
Meighan’s, but Doty’s eyes, were gazing into mine. Doty is Mr. DeMille’s 
Japanese valet and cook. That was too much for me. My fondest dream 
so near to realization and then— Well, then I didn’t care whether 
the boat sank or not. Before my mental capitulation was complete, 
however, the old engine “kicked over’ and the sea grew suddenly 
caim and we were steering into the harbor where we were to land. 
The close imminence to death had made us all like brothers and sisters 
-a sort of family feeling, you know, prevailed. Everyone told every- 
ene else how much more violently the waves had broken over the par- 
t.cu-ar portion of the ceck they had occupied and the “if you had 
been where I was” cry filled the air for some minutes. All of which 
amounted to nothing more important than that all of us—save the 
negro maids who had been sick and prayerful in the cabins below— 
were drenched to the skin. Hair was not so beautifully coifed 
as it had been when we embarked for the island. Even the im- 
maculate Gloria’s had gone somewhat awry. But no one seemed 
to worry about how he or she looked—for which I was duly thank- 
ful. There was nothing to do but to get ashore and that was 
speedi'y done. We women were sent in on the tugs first—which 
was very gallant of the men who had behaved very much like 
real battle heroes throughout our perilous cruise. 
On the shore we were welcomed by the grips and props of the 
(Continued on page 112) 
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Mildred Reardon, director 
De Mille’s new brown- 
eyed blonde—as she ap- 
peared after the wreck. 
Sartorial note: Furs are 
being worn with overalls. 
However —a fig for fash- 
ion on a desert isle! 


The gentleman with the flatiron in his 
hand is Cecil DeMille, and the trousers 
he is pressing are his own. Reason: “ ' : ie 
water-logged from wreck-directing. NAN SARA EN AEA ERED 





riscilla 


Pins Her 
air Back 


And the change in coiffure 
made Miss Dean a star 


By 


ApELA ROGERS 
St. JOHNS 


“There was a little girl, 
And she had a little curl, 
Right in the middle of her forehead—” 


HAT, as Mr. Kipling would say, was in 

the very beginning. 
Then one day the Little Girl discovered 
that there were at least seven million other 
little girls with curls right in the middle of their 
foreheads and all over the rest of their heads and 
she slicked her curl back, ’way, right straight back. 

Whereupon she became famous and rich and 
Universally admired. 

Priscilla Dean had promised to tell me all about 
this and to otherwise reveal to me the story of 
her young life. So I put on my shock absorbers 
and went out to her Hollywood flat to hear all 
about the evolution of the greatest living female 
crook on the screen. 

Now other actresses have played female burglars, 
“dips,’ and swindlers of various kinds, merely as 
a side line. And these characterizations have been 
entertaining and we are grateful for them. But 
Miss Dean has added to picture history a feminine 
Jesse James as a regular institution with a few 
ideas of her own thrown in. Since the arrival of 
this wild cat young person, known variously as 
the “Silk-Lined Burglar,” “The Wicked Darling,” 
“The Exquisite Thief,” and so forth, the movies 
have speeded up like the Atlantic Ocean since an 
airship flew across it without stopping. 

But I had a vague recollection of a Priscilla 
Dean who was a nice, well behaved, commonplace 
ingenue leading lady without any apparent tend- 
encies to claw or scratch or bite or cause any one 
to be afraid of her. 

“What happened to you all of a sudden, any- 
way?” I demanded. 

“Put my hair back,” said Priscilla, briefly. ‘“The 
way you do your hair in this world may have more 
to do with where you do it in the next than you 
suppose. There are some ways of hairdressing 
that insure virtue like the ten-foot wall around a 
convent. There are others that could be patented 
as grease for the broad way that leadeth to destruc- 
tion. In my case, it was like this—” 

It sounded like a good beginning. Besides, 
Priscilla had tucked her feet under her, which with 
a woman is a sure sign that she is going to sit 
right where she is and talk for quite a spell. So 
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The Obscurity 


Transformation 


because I was anxious to learn about the creation 
of this woman of the underworld who is neither 
vampire nor victim, I resigned myself to losing 
the sight of Priscilla’s ankles. There are some 
women whose ankles are merely part of their anat- 
omy, but Priscilla’s are surely the greatest master- 
piece the sculptor-fingers of Nature ever did. 

“It was like this,” she said, and as she talks 
there is a flash of white, pointed teeth that make 
you think of biting into ripe, red strawberries, “I’m 
a conscientious, hard working woman. But I do 
not love work fer work’s sake, nor do I wish to 
waste my sweetness on a desert air or blush un- 
seen, you know. And I soon decided that being 
an ingenue with curls in the movies today is like 
passing your bar examinations. Eh? Oh, either 
kind. One’s a useless talent and the other’s an 
overcrowded profession. 

“By temperament, instinct, and inclination, I am 
neither as sweet as sugar, nor as gentle as a lamb, 
nor as good as an angel. My father was Irish and 








my mother was French and they named me Pris- 
cilla at an early age in the hope that it wou!d coun- 
teract some of the disposition I indicated in my 
cradle. Mentally, casting me for nice leading roles 
was about like trying to make a household pet of 
a jungle tiger that somebody had been educating on 
raw meat. 

“But I looked at myself in the glass and I had 
to admit that I looked nice. Nobody would guess 
from my exterior that the unexpurgated inside edi- 
tion was unfit for the hall table in a girl’s seminary. 
I wanted to be a tangy, spicy salad with French 
dressing on life’s menu, and I had all the appear- 
ance of a gelatin dessert. Why, almost any wife 
would have left her husband alone with me in the 
room. And that is probably the most insulting 
thing a mere woman can do to you. 

“T didn’t want to be a regulation vamp. It takes 
real, classic beauty to raise that above the level 
of slinging hash for a living. And my fairy god- 


The Coiffure 
of Fame 


“You can read awoman 
by her hair. I consider 
boudoir caps positively 
indecent. Who can tell 
anything about a wo- 
man’s character when 
she hides her sins or 
virtues under such 
things?” 


mother didn’t leave any classic beauty lying around 
loose at my christening. Even my first sweetheart 
admitted that. 

“Anyhow, one day I was thinking about this, 
as I was getting out of the bathtub. I took just 
a passing glance at my face. Funny, isn’t it, how 
vou can get tired of looking at everybody’s face 
but your own? As I looked, I communed with my- 
self thusly: ‘Priscilla, you look different. You 
do not look as much like other people as usual. 
In fact, though different, you look quite devilish. 
What’s up?’ 

“It wasn’t that I was surprised at that, knowing 
what I do about the imside of my head, but I 
couldn’t figure what had wrought the magic. Then 
I realized that it was my hair. I had slicked it 
straight back, and done it in a knot on top, so it 
wouldn’t get wet. Now, don’t think I hadn’t ever 
done this before. I assure you that I had. But I 
never happened to notice it. 
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anyone I’d ever seen before. 
moment you. will realize that almost everyone 
looks like somebody. The habit of noticing 
at once that your brother’s fiancée looks like 
Fatty Arbuckle or your new stenographer resem- 
bles Mary Pickford is born from the fact that 
we are all rather cast in one mould. I could not 
for the life of me find one thing about Priscilla 
Dean that reminded me in the slightest degree ot 
anybody. You may or may not think her pretty, 
but you have about as much chance of overlook- 
ing her as the Germans of overlooking the Stars 


If you think for a 


Priscilla lives with 
her mother in Holly- 
wood, but we can’t 
say as to whether the 
Universal star influ- 
enced her parent's 
coiffure, though it 
does slightly emulate 
the junior Dean head- 
dress. Below 
from the “Exquisite 


Thief.” 


a scene 





“The way a woman's hair is 
fixed is not merely a physical 
condition. It is a moral har- 
binger. If Eves hair had been 
neatly pinned in a little bun at 
the back of her neck with a net 
over it, we would probably still 
be living in the Garden of Eden. 
That's why I consider boudoir 
caps positively indecent. Who 
can tell anything about a 
woman’s character when she has 
her sins or her virtues hidden 
under one of those things? 

“Well, mine has stayed slicked 
back ever since.” 

She grinned. Her very dark, startling bright eyes are set in and 
the most peculiar way on either side of her sensitive, thin nose, 
and they have a trick of narrowing so that only a glint of light 
is visible that is very disconcerting. As I watched her, I sud- 
denly came to the realization that she didn’t look at all like 











Stripes. 

attention. 
“When I comprehended the change, I decided I'd rather be 

the lone, lorn b!ossom on a prickly pear bush than the pinkest 


There’s something back of it that forces your 
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(Continued on page 113) 





the Ark. 





If It Had Happened Today 


ALOME, the famous caba- 

ret artiste who recently 

got ahead of John Baptist 

while dancing before Herod at 

his country seat, has signed a 

contract with the 
Studio 


ADAME EVE, formerly 

residing in Eden, an ex- 
clusive suburb, who has been 
under indictment for the al- 
leged theft of a Ben Davis 
apple, is soon to start work 
on a picture entitled “For- 
bidden Fruit,” hoping to pro- 
fit by the publicity. 


AMPSON, a local strong 

man who lately killed an 
escaped circus lion with his 
bare hands, has added to his 
exploits by carrying off the 
gates of Gaza, a nearby sum- 
mer resort. A news weekly 
camera caught the event. 


DMIRAL NOAH, the well known navigator, has been 
offered $500,000 for the exclusive film rights on board 


Hotstutt 





T is rumored that Methusa- 
leh, another well known 
man about town, has been se- 
cured by the Fifty-Fifty Film 
Co. He will be featured as a 
juvenile. 


ECENTLY evening inter- 

rupted the filming of a 
scene. Joshua the able direc- 
tor for the Pilgrimage Film 
Co., ordered the sun to stand 
still until the final clinch 
was finished. He has been 
awarded a gold medal by the 
Daylight Saving Society. 


ING JEHU, a well known 

horseman has been en- 
gaged by the Wide-Angle 
Film Co., to ride against Ben 
Hur in a series of chariot 
races taken from scenes in 
the life of latter. 





R. JONAH, who has lately been occupying a hall-bedroom 
in the Whale apartments, has just finished directing an 
under-sea picture. 














May Giraci— 
a Miniature 


OR all her sober eyes, one is positive that May Gi- 

raci was born under the sunniest skies in the world. 

But her charm is none the less Latin because of the 

fact that she first saw light under the next of sun- 
niest skies—in Los Angeles’ little edition of Italy. May is 
the more modern Latin whose parents came from the oid 
country but who was born in America. It was four years 
ago that a picture sleuth saw the child playing in the front 
yard of her little home. He wanted such a child for a 
picture. That picture was “Little Marie,” and May has 
been in pictures ever since. 

With Triangle three years, she played with DeWolf 
Hopper in “Don Quixote.” She has acted with George 
Beban, Farrar, and Dorothy Dalton. In Cecil DeMille’s 
“For Better, for Worse” she made her real hit. The oval 
at the right shows her in a scene from this film. 



































Lieutenant Tom Forman on the steps of the movie tneatre he erected at Vancouver Barracks, and his staff of assistants. This 
theatre was instrumental in offsetting the lowered morale of many of the men there. A matinee and two evening perfor- 
mances were given each day, at five cents the admission. 


OM FORMAN left the Lasky lot over two years ago 


to take up his stand against the Kaiser. He started 
in as a buck private in the coast artillery at Fort Mc- 
Arthur, California, and four months ago came back 

with a silver bar on each shoulder. He says that the war. 

for him, was something of an aesthetic adventure that 

made him understand 6oth life and men. In his 

tent when he was a corporal, were a millionaire’s 

son, an Alaskan miner, a Cockney Jew who had 

sever had a square meal in his life before he of- 

fered Uncle Sam his services, an American kid 

just out of high school who had pink cheeks 

and a nice smile and all that and who taught 

Tom little nothings about life that Mr. For- 

man had never before thought of, and a 

bank clerk and a chauffeur, who gave Mr. 

Lasky’s hero a slant at the way chauffeurs 

really regard “them folks” that hire them. 

And in return Tom told his crowd how 

the movies are made and about Mary Pick- ; 

ford and Dorothy Gish and Doug Fair- ' 

banks, 


Back on the Lasky lot, under George Mel- ‘ 4 
ford’s direction in “Told in the Hills,” in his » %,, 
make-up and with his erstwhile fellows, Mr wl] 
Forman—Tom, I mean—says again and again 

that there is nothing in the world that gives a 

clearer insight into human nature than the sight 

of men under hardship. 

“But I don’t consider that I saw any hardship,” , 
he said, “compared to that which the men in the N 
trenches saw.” 

Forman is the same chap in real life that he was 
as the soldier-hero in Cecil B. DeMille’s “For Better, For 
Worse,” which was his first after return from service. 

He had a somewhat unique career while he was in 
khaki. When he left the studio he was a buck private. This 
until January, 1918, when he departed from Fort MacArthur 
for Camp Kearney, Cal., for an officers’ training corps. He 
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Forman’s facial makeup for his role in “For Better, For Worse,” 
created a great deal of talk. The scars look real, don’t they? 
































finished there, was sent to 
Camp Gordon, Ga., where 
he was first sergeant-in- 
structor of infantry, later 
commissioned lieu- 
tenant, and at length at- 
tached there on replacing 
duty—getting troops ready 
for service overseas in eight 
weeks, working from. day- 
light until dark—until early 
July, when he was assigned 
to the air service as instruc- 
tor in infantry tactics and 
army paper work. After 
several months’ “experience”’ 
in this line, the lieutenant 
was finally transferred to 
Vancouver Barracks, where 
he remained until the close 
of the war. 

At the Barracks, the men 
were commencing to lose 
their morale, becoming 
homesick, as it were. The 
commanding officer, Colonel 
Charles E. Van Way, had a 
fund at his command, and 
called Forman into consul- 
tation with him regarding 
the erection of a motion- 
picture theater. The result 
was that the officer was 
given the power of architect, 
which later materialized into 
the position of general man- 
ager of the house. 

Through some particular 
maneuver he showed first- 
run Paramounts, which were 
gotten at a reduced rate 
from a near-by exchange. 
A matinee and two evening 
performances were given 
each day, five cents admis- 
sion. All the theatre at- 
taches were soldiers, and 
each drew from one to two 
dollars a day pay. 

“The affair was a paying 
proposition,’ Forman rem- 
inisced. “It only goes to 
show that pictures were one 
of the greatest influences in 
sustaining the morale of the 
soldiers. Without them, the 
men were homesick, blue. 
With them, everything went 
along smoothly. Pictures 
had a big share in winning 
the war.” 
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now he says he has a better 
right to the last classification. 
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“Many of the actors have seen and suffered, in the war,” says Lieut. Forman. “This has given 
e onl e ra a e ” 
them a deeper insight into human nature. Thus, in that way, war has helped pictures. 



























































The New Community (Senter 


By JuL1aAN JOHNSON 


expression of change, reflecting, perhaps 

more truly than any other medium, the 
life, aspirations and sentiments of the day. 
With the end of the war, and the advent of 
general reconstruction, the motion picture, its 
makers and its presentors face more changes, 
perhaps, than ever before in their history. 

One such change seems bound to come to 
the motion picture house itself. If you stop to 
consider it, you will realize that this is the most 
sudden and complete institution of history. 
The book has been growing in favor for untold 
centuries. The religious temple, in one form 
or another, has been known an equally long 
time. The theatre is an old institution, but, 
outside large centures of population, it has 
never made general headway, and the theatre— 
that is to say, the playhouse of spoken drama— 
is comparatively rare when its numbers and 
facilities are compared to the total population. 

But the motion picture house has, in a half 
dozen years, come by scores and hundreds to 
the cities, and there is no community small 
enough not to have one, or perhaps more, if it 
wills. 

The man who thinks along sociological lines 
will tell you that so general and important a 
thing must, as it grows in influence, expand its 
service. This is a rational law of progress — 
nothing else. 

The motion picture theatre has come to take 
the place, in a nation of considerably more than 
100,000,000 persons, that the old “meeting- 
house” held in a nation of less than 10,000,000. 
It is the one regular spot where the neighbors, 
or the town’s various elements, get together. 
The “meetinghouse” of other days served for 
many things beside divine service. Every time 


r ‘HE motion picture has been noted as an 


there was community action of any sort, such 
action was taken within its portals. Within it 
were born America’s aspirations for liberty, her 
beginnings of literature and forensic sway, her 
settlements of grave general issues. The modern 
church has been perhaps too much specialized, 
too much revered, to take the place of the old 
“meeting house” as the community center. 
The theatre never will be the community cen- 
ter. 

It is within the power of wide-awake exhib- 
itors to make America’s motion picture theatres 
America’s indisputable community centers in 
the next decade. This rests largely with the 
exhibitors, let us reiterate. The exhibitor can 
make himself the factotum of his town — or he 
can remain a picture-grindef; just as he wills. 
The people have acquired a community habit 
of coming to his place. There is no reason why 
he should not hold art exhibits, baby shows 
and meetings for general civic and material bet- 
terment. This does not apply to the man con- 
tent to get a hallway fifteen feet wide and 
ninety-eight feet long to run a “store show” in. 
It does apply to the enterprising constructor 
who makes his picture place commodious, 
artistic, inviting. 

Making the picture theatres the community 
centers of course presupposes some changes in 
present exhibiting arrangements, but even at 
that there is many a lobby which could stage 
an art exhibit or a home food show without the 
slightest interference with routine patronage. 

This is a big, important and _ interesting 
question. America needs, must have and will 
have a new type of community center before 
long. Will the enterprising exhibitors add this 
to the triumph of the photoplay — or will they 
pass up a great opportunity? 
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The main emotion 
of “Hardwood” 
John Haynes upon 
reading of his 
strange inheritance 
was one of alarm. 


ORTHWEST America 
is the breeding place 
of Might — mighty 


hills, mighty trees and 
mighty men. 

“Hardwood” John Haynes 
inherited much of the cheerful 
recklessness of the turbulent 
mountain streams. But, his 
good-natured optimism and his 
equally good-natured faculty 
of having his own way made 
him the popular boss of the best crew 
of lumberjacks on the holdings of the 
Seattle Lumber Company. 

“Boys, it’s quittin’ time, and I aim 
to be the first man back to camp,” announced “Hardwood” 
John to the men who were hard at work felling trees or haul- 
ing them into the chutes. “Hardwood” John still had a good 
deal of boy left in him. Which was probably the reason he 
dropped astride a log and hurtled recklessly down the chute, 
from which he plunged into the stream below, swimming to 
shore and victory with long, easy strokes. 

The weekly social event of the bearded hills was the Sat- 
urday night ball. There were no women at these dances. But 
the gay lumberjacks were not to be denied a good time. With 
much hand-clapping and shuffling of feet they frolicked through 
the old-fashioned square dance, bowing to each other with ex- 
aggerated courtesy. It might be said that “Hardwood” John 
was the “belle” of the ball. Not only did he lead the activi- 


ties of the dancers but he shouted instructions to the orchestra 
—Red Johnson’s celebrated fish-keg orchestra. 

What these musicians lacked in technique they made up in 
enthusiasm. Two men pounded loudly on upturned fish-kegs, 








What followed when a 
rugged lumberman of the 
Great Northwest inherited 
a fashionable modiste 
shop in New Orleans. 


By 
PAUL 
HuBERT 
CONLON 


one played a jew’s-harp, another a mouth-organ, while the 
fifth performed on a comb. Truly it was an orchestra by cour- 
tesy only. 

Amid much uproar and cheering, “Hardwood” John con- 
sented to cap the fun of the night by showing up the Imperial 
Russian Ballet with his dancing specialty—an old-fashioned 
shakedown. 

“Hardwood” John made a grand finale by drawing aside a 
blanket curtain on which was prominently displayed a sign 
reading “For Men Only.” There was a keg of red-eye. In 
confusion the dance ended while the lumberjacks rushed for- 
ward to absorb their “poison.” 

Mail was uncertain of regular delivery at this out-of-the-way 
lumber camp, so it was not surprising when the mail man 
dropped in at the dance with a letter for “Hardwood” John 
Haynes. The gentleman in question handled the missive gin- 
gerly as though he feared it would explode. But perhaps it 
is best to let the letter explain itself: 
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“I own a petticoat 
shop and your 
granddad says it’s 
all right with him 
if it is with you.” 


Holt & Holt, Lawyers, 
1512 First National Bank Bldg., 
New Orleans, La. 
Sept. 18, 1or4. 
Mr. John Haynes, 
C/o Seattle Lumber Company, 
Seattle, Wash. 
Sir: 

We hereby inform you that under the terms of the will of 
your grand uncle, Franklin Haynes, recently deceased, you 
have come into possession of his modiste shop, No. 210 
Canal Street, this city. 

Might we suggest that you come on to New Orleans at once 
so as to acquaint yourself more fully as to conditions. 

Respectfully, 
FREDERICK S. Horr. 


The main emotion of “Hardwood” John Haynes upon read- 
ing this startling information was largely one of alarm. He 
called for assistance. ‘A grand uncle!” said “Hardwood” John, 
wonderingly. “They must have thought a heap of him to speak 
so flatterin’ about him.” The lumbermen agreed that the de- 
ceased must have been considerable of a citizen. However, it 
remained for Red Johnson, erstwhile leader of the celebrated 
fish-keg orchestra, to propound the stickler. 

“Bein’ curious since birth, I'll ask: what’s a m-o-d-i-s-t-e- 
shop?” 


This question stumped the crowd. 
Feeling called upon to explain in some way, 
“Hardwood” John announced: 
“It’s a mistake in the spellin’—the fel- 
low who wrote this meant a modest shop, but 
he coulfdn’t spell modest.” 
This explanation satisfied everybody but the 
comical Red who gravely asserted that all lawyers 
could spell. “Hardwood” John allowed that “maybe he 
was gettin’ extra fancy and throwin’ in a little French.” 
Of course, everybody knew there are a lot of “Frenchies” 
in New Orleans, so they admired “Hardwood” John’s keen- 
ness. The recipient of the letter was encouraged; he ven- 
tured: 

“That stylish spellin’ probably means a carpenter shop 
or a place where they sell suspenders.” 

Meantime, Red Johnson had a gorgeous thought. 

‘“Mebbe it’s a saloon,” he exclaimed excitedly. 

“Let’s go!’’ whooped the lumberjacks with enthusiasm, but 
Hardwood John quelled the excitement by promising that 
if by rare good luck it happened to be a saloon, he wou'd 
bring it back. 

Once away from the noisy crowd, Hardwood John granted 
himself sober reflection. A wistful longing for a family—for 
“folks of his own’—had long been his deepest secret. And 
he voiced his wistfulness to his friends: 

“T sure wish my grand uncle hadn’t waited until he was 
dead before he got acquainted with me.” 


“FyARDWoOoD” JOHN HAYNES stood in the center of 
( 


‘anal Street, the most bewildered man in all New 
Orleans. His old-fashioned turkey suit-case made him the 
cynosure of all eyes. When he had located the office building 
corresponding with the information in the letter he regained 
his confidence. He approached the uniformed starter of the 
elevator, he inquired where he would find the object of his 
search. 














Fifteenth floor!” was the brisk answer. 

‘“Hardwogd” John would have started to look for a stairway, 
but the starter bustled the surprised man into the elevator. 
Needless to state that this was “Hardwood” John’s first ex- 
perience with an elevator. He was suspi- 
cious, but not until the elevator shot sud- 
denly up into space did he give vent to a 


wild, loud ye'l of terror. He gripped the 
grill work of the car frenziedly, his hat 
fell off and his hair stood straight up. the 

Yes, this was the same man who rode 
a log down the chute. 

When the car stopped as suddenly at 
the tenth floor the terrified “Hardwood” 
John made a wild dash to escape. 

‘A joke’s a joke,” he told the amazed 
operator, “but there’s nothin’ funny about 
cold-blooded murder.” 

He had five floors to go and his fighting 
blood was aroused. And so “Hardwood” 
John Haynes decided to find No. 2190 
Cana! Street himself. He forgot the law- 
yers. He descended the long flights of stairs belligerently with a 
“come one, come all’ attitude. 


Artcraft 


[: was extremely fitting that in the old French quarter of New 
Orleans stood the ancient home of “Judge” Clay Emerson 
Nieredith. The “Judge” was a fine old-school Southerner. He 
was tal! and slender and carried himself with military pre- 
cision. His hair was white. He retained an old-fashioned 
quaintness in his dress. 

A grave crisis had arisen in the peaceful life of the “Judge.” 
He was facing a bitter show-down after months of “crafty 
deception”—the same concerning keeping bad news from his 
beloved granddaughter, Caroline, now a senior at a girls’ school 
in Tennessee. 

‘“T didn’t think she’d ever have to know, but I reckon I was 
too hopeful,” confided the Judge to Rameses, a white-headed 
old negro who had served the Meredith household faithfully for 
fifty years. Rameses’ important air had vanished in the face 
of this tragedy that had befallen his master. 

Sorrowfu!ly the old Judge had read and re-read this part of 
Caroline’s letter: 

“—and so you'd better send my graduating dress right away, 
because if it shouldn’t get here on time, I'd just die. I’ve writ- 
ten down the size and everything on another piece of paper, 
and don’t forget it must be white and fluffy.” 

Judge Clay Emerson Meredith’s guilty secret was a vanished 
bank account, due to an unlucky investment in an Arizona 
gold mine. 

“You done pawned mos’ ev'ything now, ‘cept yo’ watch,” 
announced Rameses dolefully when his mas- 
ier assured him that he wou!d have to get 
the dress somehow. With the courage 
of despair the old Judge started 
out again. In due time he 
came to the Conti- 


Photoplay 


or something, 


John Petticoats 


ARRATED by 
production of that 
name, written by C. Gardner Sullivan, 
directed by Lambert Hillyer, and pro- 
duced with the following cast: 

“Hardwood” John Haynes..... 

..William S. Hart 
“Judge” Clay Emerson Meredith 
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nental Modiste Shop. Unknowingly he came upon a great 
tragedy. 


Determined to locate the “place where they sell suspenders 
” “Hardwood” John Haynes had searched Canal 
Street—not in vain. In fact, about the 
time “Judge” Clay Emerson Meredith ar- 
rived in front of the Continental Modiste 
Shop to stare hopelessly, despairingly, 
into its alluring windows filled with femi- 
nine finery, “Hardwood” John Haynes 
was the most surprised and angry man in 
New Orleans. 

“Hardwood” John also stood in front 
of the Continental Modiste Shop. Only 
he was a picture of ludicrous bewilder- 
ment. He gripped his old suit-case with 
painful! strength. He was also helpless— 
stunned by the terrible discovery that this 
was his shop. He had inherited a “pet- 
ticoat shop.” 

Pretty soon “Hardwood” John discov- 
ered the pathetic figure of the old Judge 
who appeared in the need of sympathy. It was plain to “Hard- 
wood” John that any man who had to look in a petticoat 
shop ought to feel sad about it. Feeling that he had discovered 
a companion in misfortune he approached the Judge. 

“You ain’t part owner of this store, are you?” he asked 
with quaint seriousness. 

At first, the old Judge was indignant, astonished. His dignity 
was ruffled. But “Hardwood” John’s wistful, boyish apology 
proved infectious. A mutual liking, based on mutual admira- 
tion, was born. 

“I’m looking for a dress for my granddaughter, but these 
in the window are mighty expensive,” explained the old man. 

In awed admiration “Hardwood” John queried: 

“Are you goin’ in?” 

Right here “Hardwood” John conceived a desperate and 
crafty idea. He had become a hardened citizen himself. Over- 
coming his extreme nervousness with obvious carelessness he 
asked the old Judge: 

“Got any objections to my goin’ in with you?” 

Once inside, however, admiration and embarrassment over- 
whelmed the lumberman. Lady customers were trying on 
clethes. Too late “Hardwood” John tried to escape. A pretty 
French salesgir! solicited their wants. 

Rosalie Andre was an efficient young person. The cheapest 
dress she had in what the Judge wanted was ninety dollars. 
The price sounded the death-knell of the old man’s hopes. 
Realization suddenly came to the sympathetic ‘“Hardwood” 


permission from 


Whitman 


John that his friend’s pocketbook was not enjoying the best of 
His first impu'se was to offer a loan, but the pride 


health. 






“You and me is goin’ to see Wayne Page,” said 
John Haynes. But even in her pitiful plight 
Rosalie tried to defend her lover. 
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shining in the old man’s eyes stpped him from making an offer. 

When outside “Hardwood” John invited him to have a 
drink, the old Judge vaguely agreed. The drink over, the 
proud old fellow awoke to the cold fact that he was unable to 
reciprocate in hospitality. Excusing himself for a moment the 
Judge attempted to hurry out of the bar to a nearby pawn 
shop. But, here the dominant nature of the younger man as- 
serted itself and the pair retired to a booth in the place. The 
gameness of the old man in attempting to pawn his watch to 
buy a drink in return had made a big hit with the lumberman. 
In short, he was “Hardwood” John’s idea of a first-rate, a-num- 
ber-one, adopted father. 

“I’m lookin’ for a place to board,” said “Hardwood” John. 
“I know you’re broke. It’s nothin’ to be ashamed of, but it’s 
sure aggravatin’! Take me in and make me pay you a couple 
of months in advance. That’s nothin’ but plain, hard business.”’ 

Despite his in- 
born pride the old 
man _ listened 
with pathetic 


John 


eagerness. Pride struggled against love. Taking advantage of 
the old man’s evident hesitation “Hardwood” John hastily said: 

“I'll pay you $25 a week and here’s eight weeks in advance. 
Give me a receipt.” This crafty maneuver won the “Judge” 
over, and he obeyed mechanically. 

“Hardwood” John wisely decided not to let the old man sus- 
pect that he was the real owner of the shop in which was the 
very dress—too much like charity. In possession of the bills 
the proud old man relieved his conscience by paying for the 
drinks, but he was forced to admit that there couldn’t be dinner 
at the Meredith home that night for the simple reason that the 
food supply hadn’t been regular of late 

“As friend to friend,” said “Hardwood” John enthusiastically. 
“I’m askin’ you to take dinner with me tonight in a regular 
slam bang restaurant.” Judge Meredith’s eyes moistened a bit 
as he laid his hand upon his companion’s arm in acquiescence. 

After four wonderful days with his adopted “paw” “Hard- 
wood” John was driven into his own store by lack of funds. 
He took the stairway this time. Walking into the manager’s 
office, “Hardwood” John announced to an astounded manager: 

“I’m the owner of this store and I'd like to draw a little 
of my salary in advance.” 


In the modiste shop lady customers 
were trying on clothes. 
tried to 
French salesgirl solicited his wants. 


The manager stared incredulously but “Hardwood” John 
produced the proof. In a few hours business was settled. 
Accidentally, Miss Rosalie Andre happened in on an errand. 
The manager introduced her to the new boss. They were both 
surprised and amused when “Hardwood” John pleaded with 
them not to make it known. When they saw he was in earnest 
they agreed for they liked the big, awkward man. 

“T won't give you away,” promised Rosalie, “but what’s the 
matter? Are you shamed of it?” 

“Yes'm!’’ declared “Hardwood” John. 
be a John Petticoats.” 

Came the time when Caroline Meredith arrived from a 
triumphant school career and graduation. Belying her im- 
perious, dark young beauty Caroline greeted her grandfather 
with such rapturous affection that “Hardwood” John, who 
watched the scene in the Meredith gardens, forgot his bash- 
fulness. Beyond the peradventure of 
a doubt, she was a pippin. 

“Caroline, this is Mr. 
said the happy old Judge. 


“T never figured to 


Too late ’ 
A eeaite Haynes,” 


“He is 


escape. 


going to be with us for some time.” 
He was not exactly her idea of all 


that could be desired. And, in his awkward efforts to do some- 
thing appropriate he made himself feel like a hired man caught 
in the farmhouse parlor. 

Caroline was inclined to be haughty. She inquired of her 
grandfather where he found him and how long he was going to 
stay. “Seven weeks and three days, at least,” promised the 
Judge, which remark mystified Caroline even more. When the 
Judge realized that the embarrassed “Hardwood” John was 
about to depart, he tried craft and cunning. Blandly he told 
Hardwood John that Caroline had taken quite a fancy to him— 
wanted him to feel perfectly at home. 

Caroline had scarcely settled herself at home when a young 
gentleman who had had the “good fortune to meet Miss Mere- 
dith on a fishing trip near her school” dropped in to visit. A 
hardworking father in New York always kept Wayne Page plen- 
tifully supplied with money so that he wouldn’t find it neces- 
sary to come home. Hardwood John was hereby eliminated 
from any attention while Caroline went riding with the nice 
young man in his roadster. 

“He’s sure got a fancy way of handlin’ himself,” confided 
“Hardwood” John to the Judge. 

(Continued on page 116) 


















































Stagg 


HETHER as a setting for the Sennett sun-maidens, a replica of the rock-ribbed coast of Maine, or an idyllic rendezvous 

for screen lovers, the great Pacific is the best “prop” the film people have. In all its moods it is adaptable but perhaps 

most exquisite as background for the final fadeout as the sun dips beneath the twilight rim. Photographer Stagg’s camera 
seems to have preserved the audibility of the mighty shoreline. 
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Manhattan can doubtless improve 
on the pronunciation, but not 
on the sentiment of Westchester 
County’s synonym for Kay Laurell. 


By DeLticHt Evans 





plexion is one of Kay’s chief charms. Mrs. Leslie—the 
family name is that, you know—iooks like an old faded 
miniature irom—say—colonial days. Her mother is the 
most untheatrical person in the world; and I hear that 
it was only when Kay began to appear in pictures that 
she really lent her whole-souled support to her daugh- 
ter’s dramatic leanings. 

Kay sent for her mother to come on and keep 
house for her this summer. And sister Mary, too— 
and two-year-old niece Mary Eleanor and eight- 
year old nephew Charles. I hope the chiidren do 

not remain inio the autumn; she has hopelessly 

spoiled them as it is. 
At the time of which I write—midsummer— 

Kay Laurell-Leslie was concerned not so much 

with future film plans as with Charles and a 
new, intractable bicycle she had bought him. 

Charles—a gentle shy little fellow—couldn't ride; 

he couldn’t make his feet behave. Kay took him up 
and down, up and down in front of the Italian palace she 
calls home, in the hot sun, sprinkling her immaculate nose with 
unborn freckles at every step, her sunny hair falling about her 
face, her Bendel frock streaked with dirt where she had fol- 
lowed Charles in his innumerable falls—well, acting all in all 
as a regular aunt that any fellow would be giad to acknowledge. 
Why, Charles even lets her kiss him! 
It has been a rainy day; but Kay had a new car and she 





Kay Laurell in her 
“Follies” costume. 
Incidentally, the 
French government 
ordered twenty 
thousand copies of 
this picture for 
posters. 


WAS walking down a village street with Kay Lau- 
rell. 

She turned into a grocery store, nodding to a 
clerk as she passed. I waited for her 

“Nice weather, ain’t it?” said the clerk. He gazed 
after Miss Laurell and spat speculatively. “Sweet gal.” 

That’s all I have to say about Kay Laurell. Florenz 
Ziegfeld, when he engaged her for his Follies, said to 
the world that she .was the perfect type of feminine 
beauty. The native of Mama:oneck, New York, may 
be no such connoisseur as the manager of the National 
Institution, but he may, as we have hinted, know what 
he likes. Kay is universal because she is simple. 

You can imagine her in a crowded world-capital like 
Paris or Petrograd—ante-bellum period. She was the 
better one-half of a sister-act which toured the variety 
theatres of qpontinental capitals. Of course she is at 
home in New York. But she is not out of place in 
Mamaroneck—the Mamaroneck where people live all 
the year round as well as the Mamaroneck of country 
places. The lovely blonde knows that there is a world 
outside Manhattan. 

Kay is from near Pittsburgh; she was born on a little 
farm in western Pennsylvania. She has a mother—a 
real mother, whose hair is now snowy white and whose 
skin is as soft and white as Kay’s—and that milky com- 
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lidward Thayer Monroe 


Her career is the career of a great beauty. And she happens to have a head that is as level as it is well-poised. 
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wanted to try it out. She did a dougfairbanks over the front 
seat and took the chauffeur’s place at the wheel. “Is your life 
insured?” she called back over her shoulder, “if not, Wood- 
lawn is a nice cemetery.” 

Home: “Shore Acres”—up a winding drive into the grounds 
that encircled the white house. An Italian palace with per- 
golas and statues and flowers and shady swings—and many ias- 
cinating balconies. And straight up to the door where Mrs. 
Leslie was waiting. And Charies; and lisping Mary Eleanor. 

The ex-queen of the Foliies rushed inio her mother’s arms, 
smothered Charles in an embrace and imprinted a kiss which he 
promptly wiped off; gathered up Mary Eleanor and proceeded 
into the house. A long cold room in white opens off the sun 
parlor—white stone benches and huge white flower-pots glowing 
with live color. A step into the library—a room that’s been 
lived in—where Kay’s sister Mary was sewing on an intricate 
piece of embroidery. 

Broken bits of records lay about the floor. “Now, see, Kay,” 
said Mrs. Moore reproachfully, “you let Mary E eanor do as 
she pleased with the records yesterday and to-day she breaks 
them to pieces. I'll have to spank her.” 


“No,” said the New Aunt firmly, “I won’t let you. The way 





to make children behave is not to spank them but to show them 
the right way.’ 

“That’s not the right way’—Mrs. Moore began—but she 
surveyed the debris more tolerantly and even smiled at the 
two gold heads—Kay’s and Mary Eleanor’s—close together. 

We went up to Kay’s room—up a winding stone stair that 
made me think of the medieval fairy-tales. Her room is low 
and cool and simply hung—and it has three balconies! 

A dressing-table bears a precious weight of monogrammed 
silver and crystal perfume containers from France and framed 
photographs—Ann Pennington’s, chiefly, and Anna Nilsson’s— 
Kay’s best friends. 

In this Leslie menage there are Toto, a very black educated 
maid from Madagascar with whom Kay chatters in French; 
the housekeeper—and dogs. I forget how many dogs. I re- 
member Lasky, a beautiful decorative Russian wolf-hound, 
and Erin, an Airedale. Kay liked Russia. 

The nicest thing about her, I think, is her keen interest in 
everything. She has a lovely time at dinner with the foks, 
teaching Charles to say “please” and “thank you.” She likes 
very large raspberries with sugar and lots of cream. If the lit- 
tle girl from the adjoining estate comes over to play with 

(Continued on page 705) 
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Try This 
Over on 


Your Horse 


ORSES are not, as might be supposed at 

first glance, for the purpose of riding—but 
for trying new stunts on. Such as standing on 
one’s head in the saddle, or doing a delsarte under 
and over the saddle. These movements, Douglas 
Fairbanks assures us, are quite simple—oh, quite. 
The only thing about it is, that if you landed on 
your head it might spoil the picture. Understand: 
Doug CAN ride—he’s ridden a horse ever since 
he was that high; they never bought a hobby- 
horse for him; he wouldn’t have one. But now 
that stunt riding is one of his film specialties, he 














does this sort of thing for diversion. 
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The New It is much harder to do away with 
Star, the star system than with the thing 

itself. As dominant factors of the 
motion picture business, we may say that the 
star actor and actress have ended their reigns. 
They exist, just as they always will exist, but 
they are not, any more, the mainspring of the 
industry. 

Meanwhile, as they approach the Western 
horizon, a new star of first magnitude arises in 
the East. 

The author. 

Some producers are making the mistake 
about writers that all producers once made 
regarding nationally popular players. They are 
looking to the writers to solve every problem, 
answer every objection, smooth out every difficul- 
ty, and pilot the harassed 
motion picture, without 


There is, however, a radical wing in the 
author’s party which would spill the fruits of 
victory almost as soon as they have been plucked. 
These radicals presume the truth of a great many 
things which are not true at all. Their mis-creed 
has the following principal points: heretofore, 
the picture business has been an amalgamation 
of low-brows making trash exclusively; the chief 
intent of a director is to be a Czar; the purpose 
of a scenario-writer is to discard the original 
book or play and write a script of his own; no- 
body in pictures knows anything; the players 
are a collection of nervy, unlettered persons 
without talent; the manufacturer is, in the very 
nature of things, the born foe of art and the born 
betrayer of artists; the author—that is to say, this 
particular brand of author—is the predestined 
Moses who will lead the 
poor stumbling motion 








more ado, straight into 
the haven of the artistic 
blessed. 

This is as unfair to the 
writers as it is to the craft 
of photoplay-making, but 
it is to be expected. Pen- 
dulums have a habit, when 
released high upon the 
right, of swinging far over 
to the left. And the pen- 
dulum may be the iron 
tail of a clock, the “com- 
mon” people of a great na- 
tion, or the technique of 
an art. Letting go an 
extreme is always revolu- 
tionary; Bolshevism is 
found in other places than 
the corrupting carcass of 
autocracy. 

The three necessary 
human ingredients of pho- 
todramatic art are the man 
who writes the play, the 
man who directs it, and 


first race. 


Lloyd. 








Probably Mr. Barker 


HE Rolin film company recently 
let loose a hurry call for half a 
hundred extra men. 
discriminate proletariat who answer- 
ed the summons was one individual 
who has evidently never known the 
caress of arazor. Possibly his father 
made him the subject of an election 
bet when Bryan won place in his 
At any rate, determined 
and belligerent bristles projected 
from every part of his countenance. 
Scarcely his eyes were visible. 
“T wonder,” murmured Harry Pol- 
lard, “if he’s a Boer or a Russian?” 
“Neither,” answered Harold 
“He’s an Airedale.” 


picture out of a tall grass 
wilderness and place it, 
not at the banquet of arts, 
but where it belongs: out- 
side, in clean,cheap clothes 
to respectfully ’tend art’s 
front door. 

As a matter of fact, the 
only difference between 
the human beings in the 
picture business and the 
human beings in the liter- 
ary business is that some 
are more human, some 
less human, some a reflec- 
tion of great opportuni- 
ties, some a dim shadow 
of very small opportun- 
ities. 

If the radical wing of 
the author’s party—just 
as ignorant of the intrica- 
cies of picture-making as 
the old-time, up-start pic- 
ture-maker was ignorant 


Among the in- 














| of the niceties of literary 





the man (or woman) who 
acts it. For months com- 
paratively little has been said about the last 
two; and a great deal about the first. All of 
which was to be expected; all of which was per’ 
fectly proper. The original notion of the film 
business was the scheme of an ignoramus—to 
make a fine picture take a driving director, a 
few actors, and any contraption whatever in 
the way of words. This process has been tho- 
roughly discredited, and every manufacturer 
whose business exists today has either recog- 
nized voluntarily, or has been forced to re- 
cognize, the truth of Mr. Shakespear’s remark: 


“The Play’s the Thing.” 


construction—seeks to 

control by the rule or 
ruin method, rejecting any and everything not 
formulated in its own inner consciousness, we 
shall have all the evils of the old star system 
back in a new form. 

More or less, the rule of the theatre must 
apply to the making of motion pictures. When 
a dramatist who has devoted his life to a study 
of stagecraft brings a fine play to rehearsal, he 
has a right to insist that his fabric go to the 
public pretty much unaltered. But when a man 
brings a mere idea to the theatre he is generally 
content to have it worked upon, and worked 
over, by stage directors who can show him the 
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places in which he scores bulls-eyes, and the 
places where he misses the target altogether. 
Co-operation makes stage success, and always 
has made it. Co-operation must make motion 
picture success. No one person, no single set 
of persons, knows everything. 

The author who is too busy, or is too disin- 
clined to study picture craftmanship himself, 
and at first hand, has no longer any right to 
kick about the things they do in the sun-shops 
when they tackle his stories or plays. When 
men like Rupert Hughes and Rex Beach—prob- 
ably as busy and as contracturally engaged as 
any typewriter genii in the world—find time to 
go to the studios and patiently work out their 
own picture problems it seems that the disdain- 
ful word-painters on the side lines should also 
get in—or shut up. 


Seventy-five Per Cent Lest the foregoing be 
construed as a defense 


Inefficient 

of good-story butchery 
in the common or garden variety of scenario 
department, let us say, quite frankly, that as a 
maker of artful and clever picture drama the 
general craft of the scenario is at least seventy- 
five per cent inefficient. Certainly not more 
than one scenario writer in four knows his busi- 
ness. He knows the conventional tricks—yes; 
he can drag a story along from point to point, 
from beginning to conclusion, fairly successfully. 
But can he, does he, get a similitude of life, a 
replica of dialogue, a genuine suspense, more 
than an occasional touch of originality? He 
does not. 

His gravest error in the adaptation of sto- 
ries is a general and entire ignoring of character 
development. He sees to it that the people— 
somehow—perform the actual acts of the book 
or play, but why do they do these things? Alas! 
The why seldom concerns him. Those subtle- 
ties by which fictional characters leave stage or 
page and become our objects of sub-conscious 
friendship, love, admiration or fear seldom con- 
cern the maker of script mosaics. He jumps 
from situation to situation; from action to ac- 
tion, and the most trite and insincere conven- 
tionalities replace the human motives that were 
the real stuff of the original. 

But don’t, I pray you, put a'l the blame on 
the scenario writer for this. Goodness knows 
he has had little enough incentive to real work. 
He has been paid like a hack, he has had to 
hurry like a fire-horse, he has been the worm 
beneath the director’s feet, the producer—like- 
wise the author—have bestowed on him in- 
numerable curses, and not one kindly, con- 
structive thought. 
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The ’Busman’s Recently a motion picture 
Holiday corporation entertained a 

half-dozen of its star salesmen 
from the West, at a ten-day party in New York. 
They dined them, they didn’t wine them, and 


they sent them everywhere that visitors go. 
And they were sent in style. Finally the host, 
feeling that a man continually entertained even- 
tually considers himself a Cook’s tourist, turned 
them loose for an evening—after telling them 
that the price of the best seats in any of Broad- 
way’s sixty great show-shops would be honored 
in their expense accounts. 

Their faces, next morning, still bore the re 
flection of an evening of unutterable happi 
ness. 

“Well, boys,” said the’ home-office captain 
of the good time, “whaddye see? “The Follies?’ 
‘Lightnin’?’ ‘Century Grove?’ ‘The Nine-o'clock 
Frolic?’ ” 

“Not on your life!”’ returned the spokesman. 
“We took in four picture shows!” 


=e 


Write a Play One of the old stage tradi 
About Chicago! tions that survived to fasten 

itself octopianly upon the mo- 
vies is that the only American city in which 
audiences can possibly be interested is New 
York. 

As a matter of fact, New York is less an 
American city than almost any other you might 
name. New York is a cosmopolitan city; it re- 
flects the whole world, for in it the whole world 
meets. Add to this the fact that most of the 
original stories about New York are written by 
people who know nothing about New .York 
whatever, and the chapter of mis-spent effort is 
complete. Is there a story of finance ‘written 
usually by one who is still paying instalments 
on his Ford)? It must be laid in “Wall Srreet.” 
We have never seen a mention of Pine, Broad, 
Nassau or lower Broadway in a “financial” 
screen story—yet they, too, are thoroughfares 
upon which thrones crash and romances of 
millions occur daily. Are there “slums”? They 
must be slums such as are absolutely non-exist- 
ent in NewYork. Are there cabarets? They 
are small-town restaurant entertainments with 
small resemblance to any metropolitan eating 
amusement whatever. Is there “society?” Hea- 
ven may know what it is, for whatever it is, and 
wherever it comes from, it isn’t New York. 

Why doesn’t somebody write a story about 
great, gray, powerful, unkempt but thrilling 
Chicago? There’s your greatest American city, 
for it is an American city, and all-American, 
from its monstrous stock-yards, its cavernous 
grain elevators, its smoky railroads, its noisy 
“loop,” to its miles of North and South side 
homes, its opulent Sheridan Road, its elegant 
retreats in Kenilworth, its classic Evanston. 
Chicago is the heart, the market-place, the in- 
tellectual reflection of America as a whole, while 
New York has become a forum of the world. 

Let’s have a real story, by some one who 
knows it and loves it and understands it, of 
real American life in the vast city by Lake 
Michigan. Better one such than all the phoney 
conventionalities about an imaginary New York 
that have ever been filmed! 


















































Motto: ' 
Squirrels may come and squirrels may go, 
But A. Gnutt’s A. Gnutt for all that. 


T is always 
[ beach censors 
brevity of the 
dont know 
a thrill. 


about this time of the year that 
are shocked because of the 
girl’s bathing suits. Some people 
the difference between a shock and 


HO will fix the price of money? It now 
takes twelve eggs to -buy eighty-seven 
cents.’’- Life. It takes an electrician an hour 
to carn 87 cents and a hen 12 days. herefore, 


an electrician’s labor is worth 288 times as 
much as a hen’s, We’re glad we got that out of 
Our system. 


HE D 
this is a poor 
if the reformers 


put a 





ban 


on 


Department of Agriculture reports that 
year for grasshoppers. 
tobacco, 


And 
next 


year’ll probably see an end of the littie fellows 


ARISE at this point and take off our hat 


E 
W to Miss Mary Cunningham of 
fifty-one 
watch firm there. 
and started with the 


She 
for a 


has worked 


Does any reader of 
another 


HE 

own motion 
ducted in a private 
ingham Palace. 


years 
She 


Elgin, 11. 


continuously 
is 66 years old 


concern on June 25, 1868. 


King and Queen of 
picture 


little 


theatre 


THE SovurrrRet CaGE know of 
person with as long a record? 


England have their 


entert ainment—con- 


right in Buck- 





ON’T throw away your pearls. A string of 


fifty-two which sold for $577.50 in 1863 
recently brought $7,500 in London. At that 
rate they will be worth $97,500 in 1975. 

EING interested in nut-crackers we jour- 


neyed over to Toledo and saw the Dempsey- 
Willard contest. We made our usual wager of 
one English walnut on Dempsey. We consider 
him the world’s” greatest nut-cracker. He 
cracked Jess sixty-two times in three rounds, 
mostly on the coco. 


OSA LIND asks whether the initial ‘A,’ 

in A. Gnutt stands for almond or acorn. 
Neither, Rosa. It stands for “absolutus,” a 
Latin word from which we derive the follow- 
ing meaning: “loosed from any limitation or 
condition; uncontrolled; unrestrict- 





yn = July 1 we have not been 
gre a 


interested in corn but 





for those who are we wish to state 
that its cultivation was attributed 
to Ceres by the Egyptians, deified by 
them 2409 B. C. 


Ty 


At 


ORD CURZON says that a 
statesman is a politician who 
has succeeded and a politician is a 
man who has tried to be a states- 
man and failed. 
E TRY to be polite at all 
times but we know our lim- 
itations. For instance. “Former 
President Taft is the politest man 
I know,” said a se nator. “I have 
known him to rise in a street car 
and offer his seat to three ladies.” 
president of 


W E. BEATTY, 
e the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, says that a man is worth $2.50 


a day from his shoulders down, but 
from his shoulders up there should 
be-no limit to his earning capacity. 


COTE aaccetee atin Tate eee ite aren, kaa 


Se RR ra 


WO French scientists recently 

exhibited sets of undergarments 
made entirely, buttons and all, out 
of sour milk. They treated the 
dried-out, pressed curds with ace- 
tone to get their raw materials. If 
you get hungry while in France, eat 









ed; unconditional.’ 


N Kansas City an 

exhibitor has built a 
riage garage.” Thus, a parent can 
attend a per formance, feeling ‘hat 
her perambulator will not be stolen 
from the sidewalk or lobby—the 
usual parking place. 


enterprising 
“baby car- 


UR. dare has been accepted by 
“Kernel” Joseph Murray of 
Germantown, Pa. He sends in a 
limerick using the name of Sir 
Tamsetjee Jeejeebhoy in the first 
ine, as follows: 
Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy, 
For good deeds and 
righted, 
Might once have been 
Except for one thing: 
His name—there was no one could 
write it. 


knighted 
wrongs he 


king, 


[ILLIAM Ballantyne—write 

down his name, down, O His- 
torians!—is the first “stowaway” of 
the seas of the air. He and a cat 
hid among the rigging of the R-34 
and thus came to America. Now is 
the time for some modern Stevenson 
to concoct immortal romances of 
sky-high pirate islands. Come on— 
Edgar Rice Burroughs. 








your undershirt in an emergency. FTER several unsuccessful at- 
: : : : % tempts to draw her husband 
OR_ eighty-six years the time- Wanted: An Armored Pied Piper into conversation in a_ restaurant, 
ball at Greenwich observatory the wife discovered that the cause 
dropped every day at one o'clock. The above picture, published in the London Sketch, shows the rem- of his abstraction was a beautiful 
{ft was made of wood and : leather nants of arat banquet in London at which were served metal pipe an girl dressed in black and seated at 
and was recently put out of action blocks of wood, garnished with fur. This exhibition of the rats’ tooth- a nearby table. 
to be replaced by one of aluminum. power was shown at arecent exposition held by the London Boar “An attractive widow,” observed 


of Agriculture in its campaign against rats and mice. 


A T the time this is written the 
Prince of Wales is planning 
to visit this country. So we ask now: Why is 
the Prince of Wales like fifteen shillings? 
Likewise we answer now: 3ecause he only 
meeds a crown to be a sovereign. As a joke 


that is good enough for our English edition. 


iy is said that the better a man becomes as an 
aviator the worse he becomes as a sailor. 
Strange—an aviator should be above becoming 


seasick. 


5; aw eats 10,000,000 loaves of bread a 


HEN five and ten pound notes are turned 
into the Bank of England they are never 
issued again. They are stored for 365 weeks 
and then burned. The burning takes place 


every Friday afternoon. 


HE Prince of Wales 
film fan. 


is said to be a great 


JUDGE in 
all women 
witnesses 


has decreed that 
in his court as 
exact ages, . 


Los Angeles 
who appear 
must tell their 


ERHAPS the 


American item in our military equipment. 
While packing his grip preparatory to moving 
the army units back home, General Pershing 
negotiated to have many of our mules turned 
over to the French peasants. And now the 
peasants must learn to shout ‘‘giddap!” for the 
French word, ‘alles!’ means nothing in the 
ears of a mule. ; 

IRLS, be careful! We never knew until 

we read in the Chicago Tribune how per- 
snickity one should be in choosing a wedding 
day. Read and choose. 

Wed on Monday always poor; 

Wed on Tuesday, wed once more; 

Wed on Wednesday, happy match; 

Wed on Thursday, splendid catch; 

Wed on Friday, poorly mated; 

Wed on Saturday, better waited; 

Wed on Sunday, Cupid’s wooing; 

Wed in the morning, quick undoing. 

Will those who have been married on Sat- 
urday please write immediately and tell how 


fate has dealt with 


them? 


Strictly 


mule is the most ir revocably 


confidential. 


the wife coolly. 
“Yes, indeed, a very attractive 
widow,” he agreed enthusiastically. 
“Yes,” sighed the wife. “I wish I were one. 
—London Tit-Bits. 


UEEN ALEXANDRIA has a parrot that was 

brought to England in the reign of George 
Ill. It is believed to be the oldest pet in the 
world. 

ERE is some more supersitition, culled from 

the London Tit-Bits. To dream of cats is 
unlucky. If you dream of a black cat, your 
enemies are active; to be bitten by one means 
misfortune. Burglars are about when you dream 
a cat is following you. Beware of false friends 
if you dream of stroking one. And if you 
dream of striking one—ah—but a cat never lets 
you dream. 


HE first attempt to cross the Atlantic in an 

airship was staged in 1873 when Professor 
Washington H. Donaldson set sail in an old- 
fashioned balloon called “The Atlantic.” The 
flight started from Brooklyn and lasted for a 
miles Donaldson and two assistants 
alive ‘when, unlike the Blimp in Chi- 
the airship fell in a field, 


hundred 
escaped 
cago, 
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EW YORK newspaper reporters looking for entertaining 
“copy” found a new and stimulating field, during the 
weeks immediately following the announcement of 
Bob Gilmore’s supposed demise, in a series of peculiar 
burglaries committed by some strange prowler who took, not 


»” 


h she felt the eyes laughing at her behind their mask, she was remarkably at ease, 
now that she had the gun turned on him. 


eC 


By 
BETTY 
SHANNON 


valuables, but only papers which 
could be of no possibie worth to 
any one but their rightful owners 

At the scene of each robbery 
was found a card bearing the im- 
press of a seal of star and crescent 
design, and the query, penned in 
bold hand, “Who am 1?” It was 
signed “The Midnight Man.” 

A still more curious characteris 
tic of the work of this lone robber 
was the fact that his victims were 
all men whose surnames began 
with the letters “Mor.” 

The newspapers donated special 
editions each day to “The Mid 
n.ght Man’s” itinerary—though 
un.ortunaiely for the police, they 
were always several hours behind 
the time. Reproductions of the 
star and crescent seal, photographs 
of the entered houses and oilices 
and speculations as to the prob 
ab'e capture of this mysterious 
fellow were printed broadcast. 

Such bravado was a Bret Harte 
plot brought from the unconquered 
West to defy a civilization which 
prided itself on its power to main- 
tain law and order! 

The nonchalant effrontery of 
“The Midnight Man” cast over 
himself and his deeds a sort of 
romantic glamour which stirred 
the imaginations of even the most 
blasé New Yorkers. 

Unsatisfied with the findings of 
the regu!ar police force, Steve Ar- 
ncld, the shrewdest private de- 
tective in town, announced his 
intention of joining in the hunt. 

Bob Gilmore, assuming the 
name of “Jim Stevens,” installed 
himse‘f, with a Japanese house- 
man and valet, in a fashionable 
apartment near his friend Fred 
Hargreaves. He was introduced 
at the very substantial Cosmopoli 
tan Club. Those qualities of easy 
friendliness which had made him 
a favorite in Washington, made 
him instantly popular here. 

Every evening, handsome and 
immaculate in evening dress, he 
journeyed forth to mingle and be 
seen a while by his newly- made 
friends. Every morning he re- 
turned before dawn. In his breast 
pocket reposed a paper, taken 
without the consent of its owner 
—some rich gent!eman who would 
figure in the next day’s headlines 
as the most recent victim of the 
city’s most sensational character, “The Midnight Man.” 

The following morning, the paper went into a long envelope 
which was duly marked with the name of its lawful possessor, 
and deposited, along with similar others, in Fred Hargreaves’ 
wall safe. 








Midnight 
Man 


Hargreaves, of course, was the sharer of Bob’s secret, though 
he did not approve of the course Bob had taken. “You're 
crazy, man,” he would say. “You're running a million risks all 
the time.” 

“That’s the only way I'll find out who I am,” Bob would 
ceply. “I can’t come out openly and ask some one to claim 
me as a long lost child. That wou.d mean a lot of explaining 
as to where I’ve been the past few years. Bob Gilmore’s dead 
aow, and I’m not ready to have him resurrected just yet— 
not until that forgery matter in Washington can be settled. 

“In this way Im getting a lot of publicity for the star and 
crescent seal. There’s someone in the world who'll know what 
(’m driving at when he sees that seal and reads about me. I 





‘““M-O-R”—the name of his unknown father 
began with that. Here—in the second in- 
stallment of this serial, Jim Corbett, as 
Bob Gilmore, sets out to learn who he is. 





which swept up to him, then stopped. Eyes blue like the fringed 
gentians gazed at him over the end of a glittering, businesslike 
revolver. 

“Sit down.” 

It was the voice that had called to Bob over the harsh sounds 
of a city slum one day not iar gone by. 

He started imperceptibiy. He wondered if she would recog 
nize him. But he did not for a moment lose his calm, self 
control. He dofied his high hat and sat down in the carved 
chair across from her at the library table as she demanded. 

Nell Morgan, active-minded and romantically inciined, had 
been keenly interested by the extraordinary circumstances sur 
rounding the mysterious “Midnight Man.” Her mind had even 
dwelt on the possibility of a visit from him, since her fathes 
belonged in the “Mor” section of the directory. 

She had been reading that day’s tale of his maraudings im 
her room, when her sharp ears detected sounds in the library 













want to know who I am, Hargreaves. Perhaps I’m nobody at below. Her father was out. She might have called the servants, 


all. In that case it wont 
make much difference to 
any one whether I’m 
bumped off or not one 
_of these nights. But I’ve 
got a hunch that this 
little ring and I are go 
ing to come to some 
good end one of these 
days, and that our ‘Mid. 
aight Man’ stunt is going 
to be pretty useful in 
getting there.” 

“Tt’s foolhardiness- 
absurd—you re not show 
ing your usual good 
judgment,” Hargreaves 
would argue. “Why, 
there are a_ thousand 
other ways you could go 
about this—you couid 
sdvertise anonymously, 
for instance—” 

But Bob refused to 
usten. He retused even 
to get angry when his 
sanity was questioned 
His “hunches” had been 
lucky all his life, and he 
wasn’t going back on 
them now. 

The police got their 
first clue of the descrip- 
tion of “The Midnight 
Man,” and Bob Gilmore 
met his first interference 
the night he entered the 
home .of Henry Morgan, 
the jeweler-crook. 

He adjusted his black 
mask as he crept around 
to the side of the house. 
The library window 
opened noiselessly. He 
crawled in stealthily. The 
safe fell open easily un- 
der his skillful fingering. 
He felt for Morgan’s 
strong box, and by the 


faint glimmer of his search light ran hurriedly through the secu- 
rities and papers until he found one that was valueless. 

He slipped the paper into his pocket and was closing the 
safe, when there was a gentle swishing, the lights leaped on, 








Synopsis 


ington, saves his father from arrest for forgery when he 

assumes the responsibility for a check. Later, he overhears 
his father alluding to him as a “nameless brat.”” Joy over realiz. 
ing that the unwholesome character is not his real father is super- 
seded by knowledge that he has no identity. Martha Gilmore, 
his “mother,” pledges her love for her adopted boy. The only 
clue to his nativity, she tells him, is a curious ring with a jade 
top, carved in a queer oriental design, which had been sewn into 
his baby dress. Under the removable top was a seal of a star 
and a crescent design. On the inside of the ring was the inscrip- 
tion “MOR.” It had been her belief, Martha tells him, that he 
is the son of a rich New Yorker whose name begins with the 
three letters. 

In New York dwell Henry Morgan and his daughter, a lovely 
product of a finishing school. Her time is devoted to philan- 
thropic duties in the slums, while her father, presumably a prom- 
inent jeweler, claims no honest sentiment other than a love 
for his daughter. Morgan is the brains of a body of thieves, 
called “The White Circle Gang.” 

When Bob Gilmore flees from his house upon learning his 
“father” had set the police upon him as the forger of the check, 
he climbs into a box car and falls into the arms of Morgan’s 
gang. After fighting them off with his masterful pugilistic prowess, 
he flees from the. car to the fields. Later, in town, he saves a 
beautiful girl on the street from the attack of a mob. Nell 
Morgan! After the girl has gone, Bob finds himseif wondering 
about her, struck by her beauty. But as he muses, a great ache 
steals over him as he realizes he must not give any girl his 
heart until he has solved the baffling problem of his identity. 
“T shall meet you again,” he murmurs. “But first I must find out 
who I am.” 

Returning to his club in New York, Bob startles his friends 
who have just received a newspaper report of his death under an 
engine, in his struggle with Morgan’s box car gang. This gives 
Bob an idea. “Let Bob Gilmore stay dead!” he declares to his 
friends. “That will put the police off my trail and give me the 
freedom to find out who I am!” 

And while Bob plans for his strange quest, in another part 
of the city, before a heavily-carved table, thick with East Indian 
furnishings, bows a crafty-eyed Hindu scowling over a picture 
traced on parchment. The picture is the design of Bob Gilmore’s 
ring. And the Hindu is Ramah Dhin. 


Bi: GILMORE, the most popular young athlete m Wash. 








and he found himself facing a soft apparition in surging silks, ing his sharp beard. 





but she was afraid of 
warning the intruder. 

It had taken consider 
abie courage to pick her 
way down the stairs in 
the dark, and still more 
to throw on the lights 
But when Nell Morgan 
made up her mind to a 
thing, she always saw it 
through. 

Instinct told her, when 
she looked upon the 
broad shoulders of the 
uninvited guest and felt 
the eyes behind the mask 
laughing at her, that this 
was “The Midnight 
Man.” She felt remark 
ably unafraid — almost 
pleasantly at her ease—- 
now that she had her gun 
on him. She picked up 
the telephone and asked 
for the police. 

Steve Arnold was at 
headquarters when Ne!l’s 
call came in. Instantly 
he and two of his men 
were on their way. 

But they were not the 
only ones whom the mes- 
sage over the wires sent 
rushing into the street. 

A harmless - looking 
peddler who stood near 
the desk mumbling 
over wares which no one 
would buy, shamb'‘ed to 
the door, then broke into 
a crazy run to the near- 
est telephone. 

“<The Midnight Man’ 
is at Henry Morgan’s! 
Arnold’s just gone there 
with two men,” he whis- 
pered into the receiver, 

At the other end of the 
wire, Ramah Dhin, the 


Hindu, stuck an ugly knife into his belt, plunged into hat and 
coat, and flung himself from his rooms. , 

“That ring, it is mine,” he snarled with an almost fiendish 
glee, drawing his thin lips back over his yellow teeth and strok- 
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Bob Gilmore was right. There was 
some one to whom the card left by ‘The 
Midnight Man” at the place of each 
night's task wouid be more than a baffling 
mystery, some one for whom the star 
and crescent seal would hold a hidden 
meaning. 

Ramah Dhin had crossed continents and 
oceans with the secret of Bob’s birth- 
right eating at his greedy heart. He ex- 
pected to spend long days in searching it 
out through devious ways. He came for- 
tified with the tricks of an East Indian 
magician, so that he might mingle with 
people. He came with men to help him 
on his errand. But Fate had played into 
his hand in an incredible way. 


in darkness. 


When the lights went up, Nell Morgan was revealed, some- 
what pale and shaken, and panting for breath in the big chair 
One small hand was 
bound by handcuff to the telephone over which she had so 
The delicate skin of her 
wrist was already showing dark where the steel had harshly 
Her hair was disheveled. 


which had previously held her prisoner. 
shortly before called the detectives. 


resisted her efforts to free herself, 
But she was otherwise unhurt. 


Bob Gilmore, behind the portieres in the reception room, 


The ring was here, at hand. 
Nothing—nothing but death itself—shouid keep it irom him. 
When Arnold and his men arrived, the Morgan library was 
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The Midnight Man 


ARRATED, by permission, from 

the motion picture serial by James 
W. Horne, and Kenneth B. Clarke, as 
produced by Universal with the follow- 
ing cast: 
Bob Gilmore James Corbett 
Nell Kathleen O’Connor 
Morgan Joseph W. Girard 
John Gilmore Frank Jonasson 
Arnold Joseph Singleton 
Ramah Orral Humphrey 
Martha Georgie Woodthorpe 
Hargreaves William Sauter 
MEE cacduweus ue wuees Noble Johnson 


to the ground. 
near by. 
away, 
secured a_ hold 


on the spare 
tire rack, 


listened as Nell explained how “The Midnight Man” turned on 
her unexpectedly just before the detectives arrived, 


how he wrenched the revolver from 


her hands, 


snapped the handcuff over her wrist and then to 
the telephone, and escaped from the room, 


turning out the lights as he went. As she 
finished, he crept to the front door. 
In the shadow was a man, 
crouched to spring at him. He 
was silhouetted only dimly but 
Bob could discern his pointed 
beard and a knife in his 
hand. It was Ramah Dhin. /* 3am 
Bob took him for a detect- f7.3m 
ive. He hesitated a mo- eo 
ment. The moment was 5 
to the advantage of the 
men in the library. As 
he turned, bent. on 
finding some other 
way of escaping 
the house, they 
came __ through 
the draperies 
and faced 
him. 

Bob leaped 


4 - 
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gether, then leaped into space. 
the wires in his grasp, swung himself 
hand over hand to the pole, and slid 


to a chair and over the balustrade to 
the stair landing. The detectives came 
after hinr, but trom his vantage place he 
threw them back and rushed up the stairs. 

At the third landing he pulled open the 
window and started down the fire-escape, 
only to discover that the bearded man of 
the shadow was coming up to meet him. 
A glance above showed the detectives 
even now climbing over the window sill. 

Escape seemed cut off. Bob looked 
quickly about him. Several feet away 
from him the telephone wires swept past, 
running from the house to the pole in the 
street. Measuring their distance from him 
with his eyes, he gathered his body to- 
He caught 


Steve Arno'd’s automobile stood 
Bob jumped into it, 
threw on the gas, and bounded 
But not before Ramah 
Dhin, with the agility of a 
cat, jumped after him and 


Bob kicked 
the hindu 
from him, 
then swung 
himself over 
the edge of 
the bridge. 
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The Hindu slunk stealthily over the back seat. H2 knelt in 
the tonneau while his right hand sought the knife at his belt. 
The car lurched. He pitched against the side with a dull thud. 
Bob glanced over his shoulder. He grasped the steering wheel 
in one hand and with the other landed a blow which sent the 
Hindu reeling in the corner. But he was back in a moment. 

The road was built midway down a line of hills, and forked, 
after a time, to cross a condemned bridge or pursue a rounding 
course above a steep precipice. Struggling as he was, Bob could 
not keep his eye well to the road. He smashed through the 
obstruction p!aced across the approach to the bridge, and lost 

control of the car. It swerved off to the 
y= left, burst through the railing and fell to 
splinter in a thousand pieces far 

below. 


* 


The two men managed to 
hurl themselves to the bridge 
on the very brink of destruc- 

tion. Bob feil 


_% head downward and 


i was stunned jor an in- 

stant. Ramah picked him- 

self up and crept to the other’s 

prostrate figure. On the little finger of 

Bob’s left hand the curious jade ring shone 

in the moonlight. The Hindu’s eyes nar- 

rowed to gleaming points. He bent down, his 

loxg talon-fingers pounced upon the dull gem like 

7" a hawk upon prey. But the ring would not come 

/ off under his clawing, and it served to revive Bob 
Gilmore. 

Bob kicked the Hindu from him, then swung himself over 
the edge of the bridge. He clung to the timbers while his feet 
sought the girders underneath. Ramah’s yellow fangs bit down 
into his tight under lip. He drew his knife and raised it in his 
hand like a dagger. But just as the sharp point was descending 
on, the defenseless finger that wore the coveted ring, “The 
Midnight Man” found secure footing below, and the hands 
vanished over the side. 

The Hindu’s shrill voice broke out in a gibbering profanity. 
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His muscles twitched, his eyes bulged out, and his brow beaded 
over in uncontrollable anger. 

He was airaid to follow down the precarious under-struc- 
ture of the bridge. He did not want to encounter Arnold and 
his men either, just then. So he crept out of the scene. 

When the detectives arrived, they saw the shattered auto- 
mobile, believed that “The Midnight Man” was beneath its 
ruins, and went away to leave the task of actual investigation 
te others. 

An hour later the Morgan household was startled by the door- 
bell. There was nothing but a card addressed to “Miss Morgan.” 

“I should like to remain under the speil of your magic eyes 
forever,” it read. “How be it, the intrusion prevented. Bet- 
ter luck next time.” It ended with the signature of “The Mid- 
night Man.” 

Neil Morgan, in the library with her father, stamped her 
foot and tore the card in bats. 

“Father,” she said, “I am going to get that man if I don’t 
do another thing all my life.” And the flash of her biue eyes 
and the g eam of her white teeth between her soft red lips meant 
danger ahead for Bob Gilmore—danger of many kinds. 
te... “The impudence! The impudence!” she re 

Te peated to herself. 
But in her room she toyed dreamily 
with the bits of paper that had been 
“The Midnight Man’s” note to her. 
There was someith.ng about this 
mysterious rascal wh.ch stirred 
vague memories, which awak~- 
ened an unfathomab‘e expect 
ancy, an intangible sense that 
he was to figure largeiy in the 
ensuing hours of her life. 
As the dawn began to sift 
its pale light over the East, 
she came to with an 
angry start, flung 
the broken bits 
into her waste 
basket, and 
jumped _be- 
tween her 
silken cover 
lets. 
a In the 
»y weeks that 
Bers? tollowed 
4 “| im Ste- 
vens” joined 
the Cosmopolitan 
Club, and came to 
hail-fel.ow terms with 
wi a great many of the othet 
Y members, including Steve 
Arnold. 
He also came to know Henry 
Morgan, who lked him, and invited 
him to his house to meet his daughter. 

Nell Morgan was startled at sight of him. She believed 
that she recognized in him the poorly clad young man who 
had played cavalier on that eventful charity expedition. 

Bob threw off suspicion with a disarming smi.e. 

“I could not have forgotten you so soon, if it had been I,” 
he said with charming flattery, and Nell was satisfied. But 
nevertheless he left with her that same pulsing after-glow that 
had her vagabondish rescuer, and had—though she would have 
died of shame to acknowledge it—“The Midnight Man.” 

In the meantime that enigmatical plunderer went on in the 
pursuance of his profession. 

Steve Afnold, forever boasting, but never cornering this mid- 
night adventurer, became the butt of a quantity of rather good- 
natured raillery at the Club. 

“T’ll bet any one of you anything you want that Ill catch 
him,” he said one afternoon when the fun making had been 
unusually pointed. 

Bob Gilmore was there. 

“That’s a sporting proposition,” he said. “I'll take you on 
You pay me a thousand dollars each time you go after that 
bandit and don’t get him—up till ten times. If you catch him 
before then, I'll give you the ten thou’ right off the bat.” 

(Continued on page 101) 
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ARABELLA 


BOONE 


And he has blond hair and 
blue eyes, and a nice, gener- 
ous smile that radiaies all 
over his face. He says that 
he likes girls who are simple 
and sweet and don’t pose and 
are natural. 

“That’s my idea of girls,” 
said Ralph Graves, the first 
blond Griffith has ever 
selected as one of his heroes. 
“I don’t give a darn for 
roughnecks.” 

1 had seen Ralph—it’s per- 
missible to call him by his 
first name as he is only nine- 
teen years old—many, many 
times at the Alexandria, 
which is quite the most ex- 
clusive hotel in Los Angeles. 
Always dancing with some 
nice-looking, quiet girl. A\l- 
ways quiet himself, and not 
at all one of the la-la type of 
movie heroes. He impresses 
one more as being a well- 
bied, well-groomed college 
youth. 

The flunking in physics and 
German are directiy respon- 
sibie for his going into pic- 
tures. If he hadn’t been dis- 
gusted with high school, and 
firmly determined not to 
carve the career that his 
father, a wealthy steel manu- 
facturer of Cleveland, Ohio, 
had cut out for him, we 
wouldn't likely see him today 
p.ay.ng leads for Griffith. 

You ask him what he does, 
and he says that he plays the 
piano a little—by ear—dances 
a little, doesn’t own either a 
ranch or a motor, and insists 
on practicing his writing. 
Some day, Ralph avers, he 
hopes to be a literary light, 
and even at the almost-tender 
age of nineteen, when boys 
are generally thinking about 
the intricacies of motorcyc es 
and junior proms, he tells of 
the way that Griffith “breaks 
into” his stories, analyses the 

Let's see. . . . For 4,730,400 more minutes, (or nine years) Ralph Graves may go on characters and sets things in 
holding screen stars in his arms without subjecting himself to the lawful protest of order for the big new Art- 
that other half called “wife.” Dorothy Gish is the name of this lucky star. Get a crafts. 

real heart-ache girls—clip this out and frame it. Two 








years ago—in June 
1917—a_ ~=peevish =Gerxin 
WO years ago—exactly two years ago—he “flunked” in teacher told Ralph that he cou'd never hope to be a Gocthe. 
German and physics at a Cleveland high school. And Naturally, Ralph said he didn’t care. But his father wan‘ed him 
then he went to see his uncle in Chicago, and got to go to summer school anyway. 
caught in the jam of a motion-picture convention at “T said ‘Nix,’” reminisced Ralph, “and I got on a train and 
the Co'iseum, and was told by Violet Mersereau that he was went to my uncle in Chicago.” 
handsome enough for any star’s leading man. It happened that in the Grand Crossing at the time was a 
54 
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And Ralph Graves establishes 
another distinction by saying 
he’s going to marry in nine years. 


motion picture convention, where various film luminaries held 
sway in difierent booths. In one of the latter was Violet 
Mersereau. 

“Gee! she was beautiful!” eulogized Graves. “And above 
her booth, in big headlines, was a sign, ‘J want a leading man,’ 
I thought ‘O-o-o gee! I wish I were zt/’ and then I learned 
that they were having a beauty 
contest, and I went into it—not 
because I thought I was lovely 
to look at, but merely as I 
wanted to be the leading man.” 

History tells that Ralph won 
the contest. He, however, 
merely says that he did more 
talking than anybody else on the 
Jot. At any rate, as most con- 
tests do, this one fell through, 
and Ra ph found himself avowed- 
ly the most beautiful man in 
Chicago, but without the job as 
lead to the willowy Violet. 

It happened that a news- 
paper woman, who was a friend 
of his, gave the youthful aspir- 
ant a letter to the Essanay Stu- 
dios in Chicago. Whither he 
went, and was rewarded with 
extra work at three dollars per. 
Which in a month or so changed 
to “bits” in various pictures at 
two dollars a day more salary, 
and at length drew itself into 
the part of Youth in Mary Mac- 
Lane’s’ tragedy, “Men Who 
Have Made Love to Me.” 

“Did the heroine of the tale 
try to vamp you?” I asked 
breathlessly. 

“Huh?” Ralph retorted. “If 
she did I wasn’t aware of it, I 
was so darned scared.” 

It was shortly after the 
Essanay engagement, while he 
was playing the juvenile lead 
with Kitty Gordon in “Tinsel” 
at the World Studios in Fort Lee 
that Maurice Tourneur first 
hired Graves. The picture was 
“Sporting Life,” and the part 
was Graves’ first noteworthy 
one. Then he signed with Uni- 
versal, where he played with 
Mae Murray in the two “dramas 
of the inner soul,’ “What Am 
I Bid?” and “The Scarlet 
Strain.” 

And then he returned to the 
Tourneur fold in “White 
Heather,” later going to Para- 
mount to play opposite Vivian 
Martin. 

Four and a half months ago 
he went with Griffith—the first 
blond youth to go into that com- 
pany as a principal. You will 
remember, perhaps, the raven 
likenesses of both Robert Harron and Richard Barthelmess. 
and Rodolfo di Valentino’s Spanish features. 

The play was “I'll Get Him Yet,” and Graves played only 
a small part. 
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fith’s First Blond Hero 


Now he has the better parts, having just completed a lead 
with Dorothy Gish and the big part in another Griffith pro- 
duction in which Carol Dempster plays opposite, and Richard 
Barthelmess enacts the role of a wily Mexican. 

Graves’ secret ambition is to be a writer. Once at the 
Essanay he sold an idea to a continuity writer, and he says 
that he has several more stored away under his hat that he’s 
going to let loose. 

He says he isn’t susceptible, and I don’t think he is, because 
every time I have seen him socially he has been with a different 
girl. Clarine Seymour told me that Ralph has been proposed 
to five times by mail, 





Staring at the picture on the opposite page, you'd think Ralph and Dorothy 
had the League of Nations beaten a mile, when 
Now, as we interpret the tableau above, Mistress Dorothy has sternly put her 
boot down hard, with Mr. Graves the victim. 


it came to understanding. 
You can never tell about girls. 


“Yes,” he admitted, “and I nearly fell when one very dear 
lady said that she has a million dollars and a car. But I didn’t, 
and I don’t think that I shall until I’m at least twenty-eight.” 

Let’s see. 











Another 
Gir 
Named 
Mary 


Photography by White 


Lo has bright blue eyes—you 
can tell they’re blue when 
she doesn’t squint them in the 
first movement preparatory to a 
hungry howl. And red _hair— 
true, there isn’t much of it, but 
what there is is red. 

Of course she was only a month 
old at the time and let her mother 
jo most of the talking—mother 
Mae Marsh whose real name was 
Mary before she became a famous 
film star. Alihough her father is 
a newspaper man—a_ sporting 
editor—she doesn’t like re>oriers 
She believes that every celebrity 
should have a home life—in fact 
that a baby’s place is in the home 

These photographs are memcn- 
tos of a sunny day at Forest Hills, 
Long Island—the Arms country 
place where the littlest Mary is 
spehding her first days. Father 
Louis Lee Arms commutes dzily 

Postscriptum: Mrs. Mae Marsh 
Arms absolutely refuses to think 
about going back to work—screen 
or stage—before November. 











When Mary Marsh grows into a famous star, we'll have her baby 
picture (above) all reacy to publish. Below, two of Mary’s first callers— 
Mes.Marshall Neilan, nee Gertrude Bambrick, and little Marshall, Junior 





















Should Children Go to Movies? 





have failed. 








7 [= is not enough to criticize and discourage your 
exhibitor when he shows inferior pictures. You 
| must prove to him that good pictures will increase | 
| his attendance. You must give him organized en- | 
| couragement, real encouragement, in the shape of 
| increased attendance. If you do not do this, you 


| 
James R. Quirk, President, 
The Better Photoplay League of America. 


| 
| 
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that her daily morning house- 
keeping consisted of “blowing 
the dust off the phonograph” 
before leaving for the park. 
She too deplored the fact that 
she couldn’t seem to keep an 
eye on her children, they would 
go to the “movies.” 

“No, I never attend my- 
self,” they say, “but my chil- 
dren seem possessed to go.” 

This, however, is not the 
attitude of representative 
American womanhood, but is 
typical only of those tew who 
do not take time to participate 
in the lives of their children, 
who do not concern themselves 
to find out which are the 
“better films,” so that the whole 
fami.y may attend and enjoy 
them together. Their contact 
with present-day conditions, at 
least such as affect their 
children, is incomplete. It 
is similar to that of one of 
our litterateurs, a poet of 
charm, who wrote an article 
deploring the fact that “Little 
Lord Fauntleroy” had given 
way to Mary Pickford and 
Charlie Chaplin in the affec- 
tions of youthful Americans. 
He proved that he was living 
so much among dream-people 
of the past that he failed to 
comprehend flesh-and-blood 
youngsters of the present. If 
the boys now consider Lord 
Fauntleroy a “sissy,” the fault 
is Lord Fauntleroy’s—not the 
boys’. Children want genuine- 
ness, and are singularly sensi- 
tive to the absence of it. Lord 
Fauntleroy does not spell genu- 
iness to children of today. 


Now it is well that women’s interests should widen, and it 
is well that housekeeping whenever possible should cease to be 
Perhaps it is also well that the motion pictures exist, 
to teach without appearing to instruct, those truths in regard to 
attractive and unattractive human behavior not always im- 
parted in the homes whose guardians fail to keep in touch with 
their children, and with the world as it is today. 

G. R. Radley, president of the Milwaukee Citizens’ Com- 
mission on Motion Pictures, asserts: 
more opportunity than anything else at the present date to 
influence the youth of the nation, 
training in what I can designate only as Christian principles, 
the fundamentals of right and wrong. 
churches, and the churches léave it to the Sunday Schools. 
did you ever figure out how many hours in a year a child 
It is thirty! 

“The average child of today,” says Mr. Radley, “gets his 


irksome. 


attends Sunday School? 


CAN’T keep my children away from the ‘movies’.” 
‘The speaker was a woman active in politics, at that 
time spending all her waking hours in electioneering. 
Another complainant was one who laughingly admitted 




















“Theatre managing would have been a dreary 
business,” says Miss Maude Roberts, lecturer, 


“if there had been no children there.” She is | 
a Better Film enthusiast and, when part own- | 
er of a movie theatre showed educational films 

to the children free. 








SENTIMENT? 


“The motion picture has 
Not all homes give enough 


This is left to the 
Well, 





Interesting views on a question frequently 
raised—Texas mothers plan children’s mati- 
nees—news of The Better Photoplay League— 


By JANET PRIEST 


ideas of Christian principles, his impressions regarding right 
and wrong, from the ‘movies.’ 
at least ordinary care as to what the children see on the screen.” 

How well or how badly does the screen fuifill this duty 


Certainly we ought to exercise 


which the developments and 
intricacies of modern existence 
have thrust upon it? Drop 
into a picture theatre any holi- 
day matinee at a showing of a 
typical “feature,” and see for 


yourself. Comment is plenti- 
ful! 
“I think she marries the 


other one,” you'll hear a 
youngster say. “He’s a better 
kind of a guy.” 

Jeers and hisses pursue the 
villain. Uproarious cheers hit 
the roof as the hero gets into 
action, dashing to the rescue of 
the heroine. ‘He'll save her, 
he'll save her!” yell the hope- 
ful enthusiasts. 

Nor is mere black-and-white 
virtue or villainy alone under- 
stood. The more subtle grada- 
tions of moral color also are 
appreciated, and there is to the 
small boy a peculiar charm 
about bravery that does not 
take itself too seriously. He 
dearly loves a hero with a sense 
of humor, When, in a showing 
of Ethel Clayion’s picture, 
“Men, Women and Money,” 
the persecutor of the heroine 
was routed by a maid with a 
broom, the girl, then shoulder- 
ing the broom, as if it were 
a truly warlike weapon of de- 
fense, there was a howl of joy 
from the “kids.” The defeat 
of villainy by making it look 
ridiculous would scarcely have 
been so gleefully appreciated 
by readers of the “Rollo” or 
the “Elsie” books. 

Julien Elfenbein, amusement 
editor of the Houston Press, 
saw a “kid’s” matinee not long 


ago, and being gifted with understanding, wrote this:— 


“WHO SAYS LAUGHTER ISN’T CONTAGIOUS? 
“WHO SAYS ENTHUSIASM IS DYING? 
“WHO SAYS KIDS ARE GETTING TOO WISE FOR 


“A thousand or so kiddies who were over at the Queen 
Saturday for the Daddy Longlegs Kid’s Matinee, know 
that anyone who believes any of this stuff should shake 
the bird’s nests out of his whiskers. 

“For these kiddoes saw ‘Little Mary’ and freckle-faced 
Tommy, and the hard-faced matron, and kind Daddy Long 
Legs, and the dog, and all the rest, flickering on the silver- 
sheet for 909 GA-LO-REE-OUS minutes. 

“The lights flashed off. The show started. 


Yip! Yip! 


Cheers! Gurgles of joy! Whirlpools of glee! Avalanches of 
applause; cataracts, torrents, oceans of merriment! 
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“If you are suffering with an ingrowing grouch, sitting 
with that shouting, yelling, cooing, gurgling, bubbiing, 
bobbing, fidgetting, hissing, clapping, stomping, whistling, 
laughing bunch of kids Saturday morning would’ve cured 
you!” 

After that graphic word-picture, can anyone ask, “Should 
children go to the movies?’ 

I hear someone say, “But my children are not kids, and 
they don’t act like that.” To which I can only answer, 


“Then, madam, you have my sympathy!” 


AYS Joseph Hopp, chairman of the Motion Picture com- 
mittee of Chicago’s Board of Education, “I do not agree 
with those who be.ieve that children should be shown only the 


so-called educational films. A visualized lesson aiong moral 
lines is conveyed to the 


Mrs. Sadler writes, are always at the disposal of Texas mothers 
who want their children to see the best pictures. 

An attractive feature of the plan is the “story hour” outlin- 
ing the picture shown each week. The “story hour” will be 
given on the evening beiore the picture is shown. In Dallas 
this arrangement has been made through the courtesy of the 
Superintendent of City Parks, and the stories will be told by 
the city’s paid supervisors. 

Public Librarians throughout the state, who have for years 
provided “story hours” in their libraries, will co-operate in the 
carrying out of this plan. “Expression” teachers and other 
capabie women have aiso volunteered. 

The supervisors will act as chaperons for children whose 
parents cannot accompany them to the theatre, returning the 
youngsters to the orgina: meeting-place after the performance 

A number of complimentary 





brain just as rapidly and as 
surely as a visualized lesson 
in geography. Also, it is 
more impressive than the 
spoken word in the ratio of 
ten to one. We must add 
to this the other advantage 
that the child in looking at 
a good picture is not con- 
scious of being preached at. 
Preachiness, unfortunately, 
sometimes nullifies the vaiue 
of a moral lesson taught 


To the Manager of the— 
Dear Sir— 


it was clean and worth-while. 





——————— 


| am a member of The Better Photoplay League of America. 


I saw the picture entitled____ 





tickets will be given each 
week to the chaperons, so 
that they can bring children 
unable to pay even the 
small admission of five 
cents. One morning eack 





theatre, on—_____ (give date) and enjoyed it because 
Please give us more like that 


Yours sincerely, 


—___., at your month complimentary 
tickets will be given to the 
mothers who could _ not 
otnerwise come. No picture 
will be shown which does 
not come under The Better 
Photoplay League’s ciassifi 











by word of mouth, which 





too often is or at least ap- 
pears to be a mere ‘scoid- 


, 


It is claimed that chil him the above letter. 
dren learn how to play mis- 


chievous pranks from 


Let your exhibitor know you want Better Films. 
ing. picture shown comes under this head, fill out and send 
If it does not, send the one below 


cation of a “better film, 
be.ng both clean and wortb 
while. 

The committee will re 
ceive a certain percentage 
of the net receipts, in order 


If the 





watching the pictures. That 
may be true, although any 
healthy youngster with the 
proper number of arms, 
legs and faculties is able to 
think up a_ mischievous 


To the Manager of the——— 
Dear Sir 


the picture entitled 


I am a member of The Better Photoplay League of America, 
which believes in clean and worth-while films. 


———q— to continue and extend the 
____-Theatre. 


word. Notices of both the 
story-telling hour and the 
showing of the picture wil! 
be inserted in local news 
I did not care for papers twice a week. 
shown at your 





prank or two of his own. 
Parents ought not to leave 
children entirely to their 
own devices, and then b ame 
the result on the “movies.” 
Some responsibility should 


theatre, on 





dustry 





(give date) because I do not think 

it truly represents the American people or the motion picture in- 

1 am always glad to attend good pictures at your theatre 
Yours sincerely, 


Mrs. Sudler issues a time 
ly warming to others en 
gaged in the work of con 
ducting boys’ and _ girls 
matinees: “Do not permi’ 
the children to take candy 





etc., into the theatre. Re 








ve shown in regard to the 





‘lass of pictures exhibited 

in the neighborhood. One thing, however, is certain. The chil- 
dren get no false fundamental ideas of right and wiong from the 
motion pictures. “As to moral perfection,” says an editorial 
in the St. Paul Pioneer Press, “we would say that the films we 
see are inclined to overdo it.” 

A school superintendent recently stated that he was amazed 
to find children grasping subtle points in the pictures instantly, 
anticipating their e!ders. They had been trained by pictures, 
whereas their elders had been trained by the more leisurely 
process of words. 

The question arises, is this unusual stimulus good for the 
orain? Will it ultimately hurt instead of help? The answer 
seems to be that the brain is capable of much more than it 
has ordinarily attempted in the past. Most people do little 
thinking of their own. They follow along trails a ready blazed 
for them by others—the thinking pioneers. The Edisons and 
Luther Burbanks, those who use their brains to full capacity, 
are very few. 

Possibly the motion picture is aiding in the development of 
a better and a stronger race than we have yet known. 


NE woman who is firm!y convinced that children should 

go to the “movies” is Mrs. B. A. Sadler, chairman cf 
the Texas Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions. Mrs. Sadler is also Texas representative of The Better 
Photoplay League of America. 

She and the public-spirited women working with her have 
arranged a series of children’s matinees to be given once a 
week at leading Texas picture theatres. In Dallas, where Mrs. 
Sadler lives, the performances will be given at the Old Mill 
Theatre, of which E. H. Hulsey is manager. Hulsey’s theatres, 


member there are others tc 
follow them.” Managers 
will undoubtedly be much better pleased if this precaution is 
observed. 


ALT LAKE CITY boys and girls will continue to have 

weekly matinees at the Paramount-Empress Theatre this 
year, under the auspices of the Better Film committee of the 
Home and School League, whose eminently successful plan was 
described in PHOTOPLAY MaGazINE in May. A popular feature 
of these Saturday morning performances has been the appear 
ance of school orchestras and child soloists, giving the young 
sters a more personal interest. 

The Film Club of Boston, which, like the Salt Lake City 
body, is affiliated with The Better Photoplay League of America 
is arranging a series of boys’ and girls’ matinees. An ambitious 
program for the year’s work is being completed under the lead 
ership of Mrs. J. Wentworth Brackett, the president. The 
c'ub’s opening meeting and banquet will be given early in 
October. ; 

Some attractive children’s performances have recently been 
given by Archie Laurie, manager of the Strand Theatre, Ottawa, 
Canada. Florence Fennyvessey, of the Strand Theatre, Roch- 
ester, N. Y., has been having a weekly “Kiddies’ Day.” 
Theo. L. Hays, of the New Garrick Theatre, St. Paul, Minn., 
has a Saturday morning matinee whenever he has a picture 
of special interest to children. The Public Library at Water- 
loo, Ia., has co-operated with a local theatre in providing good 
screen plays for children. 


(CO-OPERATION, the watch-word of The Better Photoplay 
League, is also the hobby of Miss Maude Roberts, former- 
ly a motion picture (Continued on page 100) 
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Above reproduced from negative of The Photoplay 
Magazine Screen Supplement 


What Makes 
the Movie Move 


HE five pictures above are the frames that 
project a Fairbanks jump on the motion 










picture screen. 


The black divisions between them 
blank 


represent the screen which lingers the 
fraction of a second between the appearance of 
each individual view. Each scene is a simple 
still photograph held for a brief instant before 
your eyes. The effect of movement is given by 
the graduating position of the jumper on each 
successive picture. In other words, if you could 
place each of the five pictures on the wall rapidly 
enough in succession, you would get the same 
effect. The picture at the left shows the inte- 
rior of the projection room from which the pic- 
ture is projected. The operator is standing at 
the machine that throws the picture onto the 
screen through the window of the booth (at his 
left). 








NE of the greatest misnomers is the 

term “moving picture,’ or “motion 

picture,” which, as a matter of fact, 

have come to designate pictures that 
do not really move at all. Those who have 
been watching the screen for years will be sur- 
prised to know that the pictures they see night after night 
are as still as grandfather’s crayon portrait on the parlor wall. 
Also, there is a brief period between pictures when the screen 
is absolutely blank, merely illuminated by the machine. 

Picture motion, as a matter of fact, is purely an optical 
illusion, made possible through a physical characteristic known 
as persistence of vision. Briefly, its workings are these: 

Sight is accomplished first through the eye. The object seen 
is impressed upon the retina, whence it is transmitted by the 
optic nerve to a special center of the brain and there is regis- 
tered or “photographed.” This is the process of sight and 
until it is accomplished we do not see. 

When a sight image is recorded on the brain it is retained 
for a certain period of time, gradually fading away before 
another image takes its place. This is not true of the retina 


of the eye, which instantly records each successive object. 
Thus, when the eye is seeing images faster than the brain can 





There Are No“ Motion’ Pictures! 


If your eyes were as fast as the camera’s, the 
“movie” would be out of your life forever 
marvels of a continuous 


By 


Jonas Howarp 






Other 


miracle. 





mechanical 


record and lose them, these impressions over- 
lap each other in the brain; and where they 
are in different positions they jump and give 
the impression of motion. Snap a pack of 
playing cards rapidly before the eye and the 
spots appear to move. They, too, are moving 
pictures. Now apply this principle to moving pictures. 

Motion pictures are photographed successively on a strip 
of film, each picture being in size about 15/16 x 11/16 inches 
and running sixteen pictures to the foot of film. When the 
subject has been photographed, prints or copies are made from 
the master film or negative; these prints when projected cause 
what we commonly believe to be moving pictures. 

It is interesting to note that there are fractions of seconds 
during the time when a picture is being shown on the screen 
when there is no image there at all. The screen is a blank, 
lighted up by the illumination from the projector lamp. The 
persistence of vision during which the brain holds the image 
is estimated to be about one-fiftieth of a sécond. While pic- 
tures are projected normally at about the rate of sixteen per 
second (one foot), it does not mean that each picture remains 
on the screen one-sixteenth of a second. This would be true 
were it not necessary for each little picture to pause before the 
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I—The film has broken and the jagged ends are 
trimmed even with a pair of scissors. One of the 
“frames,” or separate pictures, is cut sufficiently to 
permit a slight ov erlap when the gluing process is 
one. 


J After the film is trimmed the operator uses a safe 
ty file to scrape the gelatine coating off the overlap 
as the gelatine would not permit the glue to stick. 


in the projection room at the rear. 





What Happens When the Film Breaks 


Photographs posed in the ‘“Rothacker Laboratories, Chicago 


NCE in a while you've seen the screen go dark for a moment. 
These pictures show the process of mending the film when 
same process is used in the factories for joining the sections of new film. 





3—The scraping process finished. the operator covers 
the lap «with film cement. To protect the emulsion 
the fingers operate on .the under (or glazed) side of 
the film. 


4 Matching up the film gluing it. Great care must 
be taken to see that the two ends of film come to- 
gether at exactly the right place, in order that the pic- 
ture will neither jog from its smoothness when run- 
ning, nor miss the sprocket teeth by reason of 


the 
perforations at the sides being unevenly matched. 


Perhaps you've wondered what they're doing up 


ii breaks. The 





lens long enough to be projected. The process here is such 
that when pictures are running sixteen to the second, each 
picture is actually still and motionless on the screen about 
five-sixths of each sixteenth of a second, so that each picture 
changes to the next at about the rate of one-sixth of each 
sixteenth of a second, or about one-ninety-sixth of a second. 

In a word, each picture comes before the eye at a rate of 
one-ninety-sixth of a second, and as the brain holds each image 
for about one-fiftieth of a second, as stated, they “overlap” 
in the brain and give the impression of motion. These briefly 
are the fundamentals of the laws of optics as they are applied 
to motion picture projection. It will be seen that there is really 
no motion such as is generally conceived to be the case, but a 
series of pictures thrown on the screen, each one remaining a 
brief period of time. 


Arising at Daybreak to Film a Sunset 


T may sound queer to say that the movie man, if he wants 

a beautiful sunset, must set his alarm clock for about six 
o’clock in the morning if he wants to get it. As a matter of 
fact, sunsets are usually sunrises. For screen purposes few 
can tell the difference and the effect is better. Sunrise gives a 
stronger light and permits shorter exposure, thus giving the 
proper gradations to shadows in the scene. The sun’s rays 
at dawn give forth a greater volume and better quality of 
photographic light than at twilight. ~ 


A Contrivance to Keep Actors from Wobbling 


OBODY likes a wobbly actor and neither does the actor 

like to wobble if he can help it, on the screen or off. A 
new invention is being used by the moving picture camera 
makers to test the vibration of the movie cameras. It is 
called the mercury seismofneter and it puts the acid test on 
every camera. This invention consists of an iron cup con- 
taining a quantity of mercury and an adjustable electrical con- 
tact in close proximity to the surface of the mercury, so that 





the least agitation of the surface completes the circuit at the 
contact and gives a visible indication in the sensitive gal- 
vanometer connected in the circuit. By means of a micrometer 
adjustment, calibrated two-thousandths of an inch, the distance 
between the contact and the surface of the mercury may be 
varied. 

In operation, the ‘mercury attachment is mounted on the 
camera on which vibration is to be tested. Thus Clara Kim- 
hall Pickford is not mortified and the film stock is seldom 
spoiled by imperfect camera adjustment. 


Why the Movie Maid Must Wear a Pink Apron 


NDER the modern studio vapor lights, white photographs 
glaringly and is unpleasant on the screen, offering, for one 
thing, too much contrast to other surrounding objects which 
are darker and therefore have a different photographic light 
value. For that reason, garments and objects usually white 
in everyday iife are usua!ly pink and often yellow when being 
used for movie studio purposes. Many directors and camera- 
men demand yellow collars, whereas in other studios it is the 
policy to have all bed and table linens pale pink to get the most 
satisfactory results. 


X-Ray Movies Through Solid Steel 


A* Eastern producer of technical movies has succeeded in 
working with the X-ray in connection with motion pic- 
tures.. With his system this man is now engaged in making 
X-ray movies through the steel wail of a huge cylinder for one 
of the leading steel companies. It has always been known by 
experts that a certain mechanical action took place within this 
cylinder though nobody has ever seen it. The success of this 
undertaking is now believed to be assured. Just what happens 
inside of this tube under certain physical conditions may be 
projected at the leisure of the steel company’s experts while 
they smoke their cigars in the private projection room. 
(Continued on page 115) 
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At the right— Mary 
just as you'll see her 
in a forthcoming is- 
sue of the Photoplay 
Magazine Screen 
Supplement. Above 
—you will see that 
she is fond of ani- 
mals; and—looking 
now to the lower 
right—that she loves 
tennis. (A chicken 
croquet, so to speak.) 











Damminé a River 
of Tears 


Mary MacLaren, once a star sob- 
ber, won’t weep so much hereafter 


ARY MacLAREN used to be our best little sobber. 
We daresay Mary can sob now, on occasion. But 
her incidental glooms are as nothing to the rivers 
of tears she used to shed, in her earlier Universal 
days—beginning with Lois Weber’s “Shoes.” Mary was the 
little forsaken sister of celluloid; the blonde child who wept 
through reel after reel. But now—ah, Mary has brightened 
up, and dried her tears; gone in for sweetness and light, and 
is now occupying a star dressing-room at Universal City. 


él 


Miss Davies’ first 
picture taken after 
she had left con- 
vent to s. a. c. 
(seek a career.) 


HE trailed in—a vision in rose- 
pink, a negligee. A_ negligee 
that for sheer dangerous dainti- 
ness rivalled the pink chemise 
that caused all the trouble for Hazei 
Dawn in “Up in Mabel’s Room,” a! 
the Eltinge Theatre. We were, how- 
ever, on Riverside Drive, in a white 
palace in the three hundred block—in 
a cold salon with a fountain in it, a 
marble fountain with cupids—and all. 

High chandeliers shed a white light 
that sparkled on her spun-gold hair— 
real gold hair. Diamonds glittered on 
her small hands and on her wrists. A 
brooch at her throat: a single dew- 
drop in her hair. And the faint pink 
in her cheeks never came out of a jar 
on her dressing-table. 

She came towards me, one jeweled 
hand outstretched. “D-did I k-keep you 
W-waiting long?”’ 

She stuttered. 

It was a certain relief to know that she 
stuttered. She fitted into her gorgeous sur- 
roundings perfectly; she might have stepped out 
of any best-seller—you know the chapter in 
which the inspired author recounts the glories 
of her sunny hair and her wide blue eyes and 


Galatea on 


Riverside Drive 


Photographers picture her an ivory 
goddess; but Marion Davies is really 
a lively Venus of common sense. 


By Deticut Evans 


I suspect that her great joy in this home of hers is in manipulating the little 
lift that carries you from height to superheight—from the salon with the 
marble fountain on the first, to a hall of mirrors on the second, and to 

a library on the third floor—and I liked her best in the library. 

It's a long room in old blue—lined with books. Hundreds of 
books—tiers of them on four walls. Books in rare bindings; first 
editions; books of history, travel, satire, fiction— 

“T—T]’ll r-read all of these when I’m an old w-woman,” she said— 
and reached up on a shelf and took down a book by Prevost 


She seems more interested in us than in the ardent serenade of 
the quartette. Or is she listening for a false note? Shipboard 
scene from her newest picture, “April Folly.” 


her red moist mouth—all there. To know that she stuttered, 
then, made her a little less Olympian—the goddess actually 
moved, talked, laughed, and everything. 

This lovely lisper was Marion Davies, whom all our best 
photographers like to picture as a sort of Queen Louise of the 
lenses—always with an expression of supreme hauteur, with 
one white hand raised a la Milo—a symphony of sovereign 
femininity. The place, her home on Riverside Drive. I be- 
lieve I am the first interviewer to approach her at home 
some approach. I mean I’ve seen her sans camera: and I 
know she’s beautiful, but she is also good-humored, and 
makes her white palace a happy hunting-ground for mortals. 
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—Marcel, not Marie—that was inlaid in mother-of-pearl. “Now 
h-here’s a p-pretty book.” 

She went about the room, carefully showing me her treasures, 
inviting, as she stood on tiptoe, the obvious comparison of a 
child with a box of toys. Between an old old edition of 
Moliere, in the original, and an Alfred DeMusset in white kid, 
we found a dog-eared copy of “Father Goose.” 

She colored a little. “Oh, that’s P-Peppie’s.” 

Peppie is Marion’s niece—six years old. Peppie’s favorite 
diversion is beating up all the other kids—mostly boys—in the 
neighborhood of the Davies home on the drive. “Peppie,” said 
Marion proudly, “is a disgraceful c’sild. You should see her— 
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Photugraph by Altred Cheney Johnston 
She is not the wittiest woman in the world, perhaps, nor the wisest—no Venus 
can double as Minerva—but this Venus is a perfect pantheon of common sense. 
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or hear her; you would if she were in the house. She came 
home the other day all bruised and dirty. She said, ‘Well, I 
saw him,’ and we asked her who se was and she said, ‘Why, the 
little boy who made a face at me the other day when he was 
with his nurse. I saw him to-day without his nurse.’ ” 

She rumpled her crinkly hair; she can’t do a thing with it— 
and she shouldn't. “I—I really read some, you know. Plays 
—and things I think would film.” A little Brooklyn girl, she 
went straight from a convent at Hastings, New York, to musical 
comedy. 

Bernhardt is very much like Marion Davies; she doesn't be- 
lieve, either, in patronizing Gossard, LaReine, or any other ot 
the corset advertisements. Marion, however, has no desire 


} 


to do the Camille 


Above Miss Printzlau, and 
at the right, Wanda Hawley 
of “Peg.” 


in the screen rol 


Magazine 


“B—but why,” she demanded, “w—why should I try to 
emote all over the p—place? P—plenty of time for that later 
on. Right now I can do girls, and I’m going to stick to them.” 

This is, I am sure, one of the most intelligent remarks any 
of us ever heard from a beautiful woman. 

*“D—don’t you want some cream-soda?” she asked earnestly. 
As a matter of fact I didn’t; I dislike cream-soda. But she 
took it so seriously, I thought I’d best have some. I sipped 
it while she talked. 

“I liked ‘Getting Mary Married.’ That’s the sort of thing 
the people like—don’t you think?—snappy stuff. All my first 
pictures—well, they didn’t please me particularly; but in a way 
they were good for me, too. I had to learn—” 


(Continued on page 114) 


Godmother 


LGA PRINTZLAU—a young Russian-Dane from 

Philadelphia, who turned from painting pictures 
to writing them—took the J. Hartley Manners stage 
play and made it into a picture story for Wanda Haw- 
ley to play the title role created by Laurette Taylor. 
Miss Printzlau has done other things: she has had 334 
stories produced. She wrote one of Mary Pickford’s 
first Biograph one-reelers, “The Faun”—and got five 
dollars for it. She was the first woman scenarioist to 
be paid a regular salary, for Universal. She wrote for 
Ince, and now, for Lasky. And she takes music in her 
spare time. A light-weight blonde with blue eyes! 











‘Twenty-three Rounds in the 





A recent snapshot of Mrs. James J. Corbett and husband. 


ing 


The numerals refer to years, the ring to the “‘little gold band,” 
and the entire headline to the eventful married life of the 


new screen star, James J. Corbett 


as recited by his wife. 





By ApvELA RoGeErRs ST. JOHNS 


‘cc 


AY back in 1896 that well-known promoter, Ol’ 
Kid Matrimony, who has staged more fast bouts 
than any other manager in the game, announced 
a match between James J. Corbett, heavyweight 
champion of the world, and Vera Stanwood, of Omaha. The 
latest flash from the ringside says that the contest is now in 
the twenty-third round, with the champ shaded a bit but still 
going strong. 

Twenty-three years is a long, long time. Just as tempus 
fugits by, it represents a large slice of seconds, and hours and 
minutes. But twenty-three years of marriage—to the same 





man—is one of those appalling vistas like looking ahead 
twenty-three years from July rst. 
“But you see, 


” 


said Mrs. Corbett, with a pretty shrug, “it 





hasn't been like being married to the same man all the time. 
I've actually been in the matrimonial ring with a world’s cham- 
pion prizefighter, a matinée idol, and now a movie serial star. 
Versatility is Jim’s draft number and I’m admitting that as a 
husband he carries a wallop in either hand.” 

We sat on the veranda of the Hollywood Hotel, where 
many of the eastern stage folk nest during their flights to the 
movie camps. The scent of orange blossoms beginning to 
flower wafted us an appropriate perfume. Behind us we could 
hear the gentle hum of voices from the rocking chair bri- 
gade, gathered to watch the movie stars on their way to meals. 
(No wonder Los Angeles saves money on its Zoo.) 

I have seen English duchesses that looked like washwomen. 
Now I have seen a prizefighter’s wife that looks like a duchess. 
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Mrs. Jim Corbett is not beautiful 
and certainly no one could label her 
with that insipid word pretty. But 
she has a manner! And a person- 
ality! And a sangfroid! From the 
soles of her exceedingly aristocratic 
feet to the top of her hair, which is 
shghtly gray and drawn back in a 
haughty wave, she is possessed of a 
lithe, unconscious grace that our 
very best novelists assure us is the 
exclusive right and distinguishing 
characteristic of Mrs. Vere de Vere 
Sturtevant of Newport. If I had 
been sent to interview a New York 
society leader, I should have picked 
Mrs. Corbett from the throng with 
a self-satisfied smirk at my own 
powers of perception. 

“And which of these regimes did 
you like best?” I asked. 

“U-um. That’s hard to tell. But 
Im not hesitating as to which | 
liked least. If you're hanging up 
the winning numbers on my favor- 
ite novels, you'll have to phone out 
to the track after dinner to see if 
My Actor-Husband has come in 
yet. 

“When I marry Jim, he’s cham- 
pion of the world. There’s never 
a question about it from the time I 
first see him—he has me licked be- 
fore I step in the ring. They cal! 
him the pompadour kid then—just 
after he licks John L. Sullivan at 
New Orleans, when the grand ol:! 
man is offering $300 to anybody’! 


stay three rounds with him. Now, of course, Jim doesn’t cast 
his first vote for George Washington, nor anything like that, 
but it’s a long time since ‘No Minors Allowed’ makes him 
hesitate any. Still I’m weak-minded enough to admit I don’t 
see anything before or since that looks as good to me. 
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| “Then somebody in- | 
vents the movie serial,” 
says Mrs. Corbett. “Of 
course Jim has to try 
that. I'll say that since 
he started doing this 
‘Midnight Man’ serial 
] used more cotton, lini- 
ment, bandages, iodine 








and adhesive tape than 
| l ever did in the good 





: 


old pugilistic days. 





This picture is a 
scene from “The Mid- 
night Man” serial and 
shows Mr. Corbett and 

a supporting player. 


Jim Corbett when he was at the height of 
his first vogue as a matinee idol. 


“Why, we've lived in the same 
house on Long Island for seventeen 
years while he’s been going through 
these stages and Jim’s never been 
late to dinner in all that time. I 
don’t suppose the sporting records 
think that ranks along with knock- 
ing crafty ole Kid McCoy out in 
five rounds, but it sure is a four- 
leaf clover with me. Jim Never 
did anything else that was so lucky 
for him. 

“But then I start in right with 
him. It’s preliminary training that 
counts in a long go. The fellow 
that waits until he ties on his glove 
to start a fight is going to get 
knocked so far he'll wake up among 
strangers. And yet a wife will start 
by letting her husband get away 
with stuff he won't pull anywhere 
else without expecting his friends 
to read in the morning paper a few 
lines to the effect that ‘there are to 
be no flowers by request.’ 

“It’s my opinion that a prize- 
fighter makes a good husband as 
a rule. They get such a lot of 
chance to take their hellishness out 
on somebody besides their legal! 
safety valve. Anyway, fighting’s a 
business with them and a man likes 
to forget his business when he 
comes home. No good economical 
Irishman is going to waste an effi- 
cient right hook on his wife. 

“After we’re married, Jim does 
a lot of fighting. In 1807 he meets 


Bob Fitzsimmons in Carson City. I’m not at the fight, but 

I’m close enough so that the excitement waves make me as 

nervous as the $100 stakeholder whose rent isn’t paid. I get 

the fight round by round on the telephone. Jim hits that guy 
(Continued on page 114) 

























One of his stunts for the 
new picture is roping a 
man over the top of a 
railroadear. The picture 
at the left shows Stone 
exercising his rope on a 
cowboy bystander, en 
route to location. Below 

Stone and support in 
a scene from “ Billy Jim.” 
















They Said 
He Couldn’t 
Do It 


So he did. Fred Stone 
invaded the Canadian 
Rockies, hitherto un- 
filmed, for scenes in 


“Billy Jim” 


HEN Fred Stone ended his 

profitable second season in 
“Jack o’ Lantern’—and decided to 
go into pictures for all he was 
worth, as the boss of his own com- 
pany, he asked the wiseacres: 
“Where can I get some good new 
scenery—the best there is, that 
hasn’t been shot to pieces?” 

The location man knew. All Jo- 
cation men are wiseacres. He sug- 
gested the Canadian Rockies. The 
idea appealed to Fred; no movie 
company had ever penetrated their 
fastnesses. Besides everybody told 
him he couldn't do it. 

Getting into Canada with a 
truckload of raw film, a number of 
studio motor cars and v2rious other 
necessaries, isn’t all bevo and _ skit- 
tles, Stone will tell you now. At 
Seattle his entire outfit was delaved 
by a strike. At the United States- 
Canada boundary line the authori- 
ties refused to allow Stone to t2ke 
his film into Alberta, or to Lake 
Louise; and when they were at 
length persuaded to pass the con- 
signment, they baiked at the 
thought of Stone’s automobile. But 
he finally got what he wanted. 
The story is “Billy Jim’ from a 
novel by Jackson Gregory. Stone 
made three previous pictures, for 
Famous Players-Lasky, “The Goat,” 
“Onder the Top,” and “Johnny 
Cet Your Gun.” 
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Mrs. Meighan is the Miss Frances Ring of the stage, sister of Blanche, Julia and Cyril Ring. 
Mr. and Mrs. Meighan are shown here on an upstairs porch of their California home. 
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Tom Meighan may have been hard on 
the eyes in his stage days, but we. 
couldn’t find any pictures to prove it. 
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pittance than with mediocre people at 
large salaries.” 
As the devotees of the Question 
Man’s department will tel! you, 
Tom is a Pittsburgher and a col- 
lege man; that he was the young- 
est leading man in the profession 
when he appeared in “The 
College Widow” with which he 
went abroad. Prior to that 
he had played the juvenile 
lead with Miss Crosman. 
He has also played oppo- 
site Grace George and 
for three seasons was 
with David Warfield 
in “The Return of 
Peter. Grimm.” 
Later he returned to 
London where he 
played “Broadway 
: Jones.” Another of 
Pg his big stage roles was 
’ , that of the prosecut- 
} y ing attorney in “On 
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By K. OweEN 


HEN Thomas Meighan, 
leading man extraordi- 
nary, decided to elevate 
the screen, his stage col- 
leagues gave him the laugh. 

“You'd make a fine film idol,” they 
scoffed. “They don’t want actors in the studios; they 
want beauties. If you aren’t a K. Farren Hooligan 
or a Harrison X. Cushman, you might as well 
stay where you are.” 

But Tom being obstinate, once having 
made a decision, he went through. He had 
convinced himself that the greatest need 
of the screen was the same brand of 
histrionic art that the stage gave 
out; that.a man with just a fair 
amount of good looks and 
three or four times as much 
real acting ability cou'd 
amount to something in the 
realm of the cinema. So, 
midst the figurative jeers of 
his stage friends, Tom 
leaped. He had already 
looked. 

Now, it is exceedingly com- 
mon to hear this from some sweet 
young thing as she comes out of the 
theater: 

“You know, I just Jove Tom Meighan. 
Hasn’t he just the most wonderful face?” 
Yet, if you talk to Tom he will tell you 
that he is homely as manly beauty goes, but that 
the man who knows how to “get it over” can make 
‘em think he’s endowed with all the pulchritudi- 
nous elements that contribute to the success of the 
picture star. Julie and Cyril Ring, and one of the 

Technically speaking, Tom Meighan is not a ; best known players of the stage. She 
star. He is merely a leading man. And although Atthetop—with Billie Burkein“The recently completed an engagement in 
his salary is large, Tom will at any time sacrifice tiger Miss Terry. i — Morosco’s “Up Stairs and Down,” and 
money to be in the right kind of company. eS ee a se im went back to California to the house 

“That was my system on the stage,” says Tom. ileal of Meighan. 

“In the early days of my stage work I preferred to work with Tom is really a fan-made star-player; it took the fans to 
such artists as Henrietta Crosman and William H. Crane for a discover that he was worth bigger billing than he was getting. 


Trial.” 

Then came the mo- 
tion pictures. He was 
soon in big demand to 
Support our twinkling staresses 
and he has played with most 
of the big ones, shining 
to greatest advantage 
with Mary Pickford, 
Norma Tal- 
madge and EI- 

sie Ferguson. 
He is actu- 
ally the star of 
“The Miracle 
Man” recently 
produced 
by George 
Loane Tucker. In 
this he is regarded as 
naving given his best 
screen _ performance. 
Then he played the male 
lead in “Peg o’ My Heart” 
and later was given the title role 
in “The Admirable Crichton” as 

done by C. B. DeMille. 

Mrs. Meighan is the Miss Frances 
Ring of the stage, sister of Blanche, 
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Her Specialty Was Typing 


EORGE D. BAKER, screen author and director, recently com- The public stenog. rattled away at her keys. Baker glanced over 
Cspieted a scenario for Douglas Fairbanks, and as he was in New ker shoulder and here’s what he saw: 
York without his regular typist, the director took his hand- “The young man wakes up his polar pony and starts in filing.” 
written script to a public stenographer to be transcribed. “Young lady,” remonstrated Baker, “I said POLO, not POLAR. 
Briefly he explained the form in which he wanted the manuscript There’s no bear in this story.” 
typed and then started to dictate. Describing one scene, he said: But the typist froze him with an icy stare. “I should be an- 


“The young man walks over to his polo pony and stands there noyed”, she flashed. “I’m no authority on animals!” 
smiling.” Whereupon Baker snatched up his manuscript and fled. 
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Why Is 


In which an authority seeks 
riddle, and decides that the 
developed our own “Answer 


By FRANK 


Epitor’s Note—Although the star doesn’t 
always constitute the picture, yet the movie- 
goer usually believes so. And the poor oll 
exhibitor must listen when the movie-goer 
demands the latest starring vehicle of Mary 
So-and-so. The star system is the topic ot 
this article, by Frank E. Woods, a real pio- 
neer. who includes some mighty interesting 
reminiscences. Mr. Woods was the first per- 
son to ever review a motion picture, as editor 
of the Dramatic Mirror. He was the first 
scenario writer to be engaged by Biograph 
and went with the Griffith when the director 
struck out from the parent company. For 
eight years he was Griffith’s right-hand man, 
his chief of production at the head of the 
Reliance-Majestic studio, later re-christene: 
“Fine Arts.” During the past year he has 
been supervising director of Famous-Players 
with general supervision over the scenario and 
directorial forces of that concern. 


now and it only costs five cents and you can 

see pictures on a big white sheet at the end 

of the store—like a magic lantern—except that 

the people in the pictures move and act and do 

everything but talk and the pictures tell a story 
and it only costs five cents—”’ 

Lizzie stopped for want of breath while her mother puckered 

her brow in reflection. She had heard somewhat vaguely of 

the wonderful new invention that photographed moving ob- 





T was in the fall of 1008, just about eleven years ago, 
that Lizzie came running in to her mother to propound 
the great question: 


“Ma, can I go to the moving picture show?” 

“The moving picture show? What’s that?” 

“Why you know, ma, Smith’s grocery store on Main street 
that has been closed so long since old man Smith died and 
his stock was sold out at auction—” 

“Yes, I know—that’s where I bought all that canned corn 
that nearly sent us all to the graveyard.. What about it?” 

“Why, ma, there’s a moving picture show in the store 


Mary Pickford 
and Owen 
Moore, in 


jects, but she had never seen the uncanny thing and she 
rather doubted its reality. 

“Wasnt there something of that kind in a black tent at 
the County Fair last fall?” ma asked. 

“Yes,” Lizzie answered eagerly, “the Trip to the Moon, but 
this is different, ma. It tells the loveliest story about a girl 
being rescued from the outlaws by a noble Indian and the girl 
is called the Bitagraph Girl or something like that—” 


Kathlyn 


Biograph’s “The 
ndian Runner's 
Romance.” 


Williams, 
the Selig 
Girl. 


Lottie 
Briscoe, the 


Lubin Girl. 











A Star? 


to solve the producer’s great 








same force that makes stars 
Man”: Public Curiosity. 


E. Woops 


“Bitagraph Girl! What nonsense are you 
talking, Lizzie? If it’s some disreputable ex- 
hibition you're wanting to go and see—’’ 

“No, no, ma!” Lizzie interrupted anxiously, 
“she’s a perfectly nice girl—so sweet and 
beautiful and good—" 

“But her name—Bitagraph? I don't just 
understand. It doesn’t sound quite proper 
to me.” 

“Why this girl, Bitagraph—or maybe ! 
haven’t remembered her name just right 
Mamie says they sometimes call her Mrs. 
Jones because she plays the part of Mrs. 
Jones in the funny stories—she’s the giri 
everybody likes so much in the pictures made 
by a company called the Bitagraph. Nobody 
knows her real name—so they call her the 
Bitagraph Girl.” 

This rather inconclusive description was 
satisfactory to mother and that night Lizzie 
went with Mamie to see the “Bitagraph 
Girl’—accomranied by mother and father to 
make sure that nothing was being put over 
on them. 

As I said before, this was in the fall of 
1908—probably in the late fall or early winter, 
and it occurred in the town of—but it doesnt 














matter what town it was. There were at that time 

no less than five thousand such towns and cities in 
North America and a hundred thousand Lizzies and mother; 
conducting similar conversations. The Vitagraph Girl, 
privately known as Florence Turner, and the Biograph Girl, 
otherwise Florence Lawrence, were the original moving picture 
stars. But no one among the exhibitors or public had ever 
heard their real names. Often the similarity of Biograph and 
Vitagraph caused confusion as in the case of Lizzie, but just 
the same the two Florences were moving picture stars, be- 
loved by the fans and valuable to the little box office of the 
nickelodeon of that day, because, when the manager himself, 
coming out in his shirt-sleeves in the morning, tacked up a 








Mary 
Fuller. the 
Edison Girl. 


Florence 
rurner, the 
Vitagraph Girl. 











Florence Lawrence, “The Biograph Girl,” was the first screen 

player to emerge through the haze of filmland’s dawn. She 

was the first “star.” Then came Florence Turner, “The Vita- 
graph Girl’—and the train of others, pictured below. 


roughly lettered sign announcing the Biograph Girl or the 
Vitagraph Girl, he was sure to play all that day and night 
to the good old S. R. O., just like his big brother of the regu- 
lar theatre with his posters announcing Mrs. Fiske or Maude 
Adams. 

You see in those days there were only seven companies in 





Alice Joyce, the 
Kalem Girl, in a 
scene from “The 
ucation of 


Elizabeth.” 
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America making pictures: the Vitagraph, Biograph, Edison, 
Lubin, Selig, Essanay and Kalem. These companies, combin- 
ing under a pooling of patents and taking in with them two 
importing companies, Charles Pathe who made pictures in Paris 
and George Kleine who handled French Gaumonts, and two or 
three Italian makes, formed what was known as the Patents 
Company. Their idea was to sew up the whole motion picture 
business so tight—but that is too long a story to include here 
except as it relates to the matter of stars. It was one of the 
beliefs of the combination that they would avoid the troubles 
of the theatrical managers—big salaries to stars and players— 
by rigidly concealing the names of the actors and actresses. 
They would play up only the names of the manufacturing com- 
nanies and the public would never—no never—be the wiser. 
Kut the public thought differently. They picked out their fa- 
vorites and insisted on demanding them. They even went so 
iar as to give their own names to these favorites, as I have 
already shown. 
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“When will you have the Vitagraph girl again?” Lizzie and 
Mamie and Sadie and Tommy and a few hundred thousand 
other regular fans demanded of the show managers. That set- 
tled it for the showmen and they, in turn, put it up to the manu- 
facturers who reluctantly saw the light. Then followed the 
Kalem Girl, Alice Joyce, and the Edison Girl, Mary Fuller, 
and the Lubin Girl, Lottie Briscoe, if my memory serves me 
right. As for the Essanay, Broncho Billie served the same 
purpose. If the Selig Company had a nameless star at this time, 
it was probably Kathlyn Williams. 

One day Lizzie asked the man on the door to tell her what 
were the real honest-to-goodness names of the Biograph Girl 
and the Vitagraph Girl. 

“I dunno,” said the doorman, “why don’t you write to some 
paper?” 

“What paper can I write to?” asked Lizzie. “I did speak to 
Billy Thomas who writes pieces for the Evening Blade and he 

(Conttnued on page 117) 
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ERHAPS this is the secret of successful screen comedy: to take life lightly between scenes, and work earnestly 

while the camera is grinding. Chester Conklin appears to know a funny one that director Hampton Del Ruth 

hasn't heard before (unlike the mirthless cameraman.) This little group of former Sennetters is holding forth be- 

tween scenes at the Fox-Sunshine studios in Hollywood, whither they recently followed Del Ruth, their chief, 

lured by reasons mostly golden. The girl prepared for a cold wave that her lower limbs fail to anticipate is Marvel 
Rae. Virginia Warwick is at her left. Oh, for the poise of a cameraman! 
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hy Will 


They Do It? 


Here are blunders made in picture-taking 


that even a movie authority c.nnot explain. 


By R. Mc 


CASKILL 


Former Technical Director of Metro and Triangle. 


HILE pictures are improving, there seem to be cer- 
tain details that very few producers pay any atten- 
tion to, and these things, often small in themselves, 
tend to create a jarring note in the “melody” of the 

otherwise excellent picture. 

I am referring to mistakes that occur, not in the “direction” 
or photographic end, of which I am no judge, but in things 
which are much nearer to the public; things that are going 
to be pointed out and remarked by some discerning people in 
any audience. Now these things were not necessary, had a little 
care been used. Yet the question arises: ‘Who is responsible?” 
and it is this responsibility that is hard to fix and the points 
that I am about to touch on, if ever brought up, are usually 
slid over with the remark “it will get by.’’ But it does NOT. 

The days of canvas scenery with a painted hat hanging on 
a painted door are dead; the public would not tolerate such 
methods to-day and the real judge of a picture is not the pro- 
ducer but this same public which is becoming more and more 
critical every day. 

One of the commonest faults I know is the altogether ter- 
rible specimen that is supposed to represent the maid in any 
first class home—ye gods!—if such an apparition ever got 
inside the door of any real society home, either here or i 
Europe, they would only stay long enough to pass through the 
hall to the back door, followed by a very irate mistress. 

Most pictures give us this: A pert looking girl ef about six- 
teen or eighteen in a very short skirt and a low cut dress; the 
highest of high heels and a fluffy pocket handkerchief of an 
apron; a bit of crinkled stuff with long black ribbons does 
duty for a cap. 

We see a beautiful drawing-room and this object comes in 
with the tea! In my lady’s room another similar freak is 
attending to my lady’s hair; in fact this is the standard pic- 
ture product. I am of the opinion she must have been evolved 
by someone with a musical comedy mind, and whether this 
is the case or not I wish the inventor of the type could see & 





real parlor or lady's maid and note the simplicity and dignity 
of her costume as well as the fact that she is NOT a “chicken.” 

How many times have you not seen that angel of mercy, the 
hospital nurse, wearing Louis Quinze heels just back of the 
firing line; these heels MUST be fashionable if not de rigueur 
because a short time ago I saw a picture where a very charming 
young woman is wandering through an African jungle and she 
had them; also in another picture of the African variety 1 
remember seeing a damsel shod in like manner whose skirt 
and waist had just been delivered from the cleaner. This latter 
maiden was particularly fortunate as she met another wan- 
derer, a man whose immaculately tailored suit and beautifully 
polished shoes must have been sent to him by telegraph. 

There are no doubt very stringent rules in pictures because I 
notice that whenever an artist (I mean a painter) is shown 
on the screen he wears a velvet coat and cap and has a flow- 
ing tie: I happen to know a great many of the best artists 
and they do not wear velvet coats. Most of them have a 
very ancient tweed coat and one wears the very dirtiest cotton 
overall I ever saw. 

Another thing: it seems that all Englishmen are compelled to 
wear a monocle and have foolish, vapid faces, while their 
wives are haughty looking creatures who could freeze an ice 
man with one look through the lorgnette they invariably carry. 
The poor Frenchman, too, must always have a floppy black 
tie, baggy pants and an imperial beard: I had hoped that the 
great war had changed our conceptions of our Allies. 

Let’s turn to the “sea stuff.” Consider some of the vehicles 
that we are told are Atlantic liners or maybe Mr. Van der 
Feller’s palatial yacht! I have seen liners with about three 
feet between their deck houses and their taff rail and have even 
seen a boat _owing astern; I have seen all kinds of coils of 
rope and things hanging over the side of a ship supposedly 
far out at sea. One particular case I saw where the owner of 


a supposedly palatial yacht is on shore in a foreign port. While 
(Continued on page 111) 
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When Charlie ‘dropped in for a visit 


AZIMOVA was working in “The Brat” when she happened to glance over to the side- 

lines, She saw a face that looked familiar. When the camera stopped cranking she 
asked, ““ Who is that man? I seem to remember having seen him before” No wonder: it 
was Charles Chaplin. The queen of tragedy and the king of comedy—this is really too 
good to lose, you know—as we were saying, the sovereigns of pantomime had long 
admired one another’s work but had never met until Charlie dropped in at Metro. 
Madame Alla will doubtless return the visit by stopping work at Chaplin’s comedy plant, 
which isn’t far from her own dramatic home in Hollywood. 


























YOU NEVER KNOW WHAT TO BELIEVE 


By R. L. Goldberg 








Orrin La Pose and Betty Van Sapp are pictured 
as the happiest married couple in filmland. 





























Here again we see the two high-salaried stars en- 
joying the beautiful rhythm of their perfect union. 

















More joy and ecstacy! Little Orrin La Pose Jr. 
is indeed fortunate to be blessed with such ideally- 
mated parents. 


Another widely-published picture of the happy 
couple — watching the sunset in their garden 
among the lilacs of love and the roses of devotion. 









































Betty waves a thousand adieus to Orrin every 
morning as he tears himself away from his home 
and drives to the studio in his $10,000 speedster. 


LATER! We read that Betty is suing Orrin for 

divorce, charging him with kicking her in the 

face, getting familiar with 39 other women and 
throwing the baby out of the window. 











A Review 
of the New Pictures 
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; JULIAN JOHNSON 


O the reporter whose typewriter daily sifts the news 

of a great city the biggest story is not often one of 

vast concerns or pompous doings or magnificent ex- 

penditures; the biggest story—perhaps one of small 
moment compared with the affairs of all the people in his big 
town—is the story whose unusual happenings or singularly 
rich humanities can thrill Jim. And it is hard to thrill an old 
reporter. The arresting spectacle of death, the red flash of 
murder and the dull details of legal and private battle are old 
grist in his ribboned mill. But by so much as he has been 
hardened to the round of selfish strife, cynicized by the aver- 
age bankruptcy of kindness and schooled in every error that 
flesh is heir to, by so much more has he been really humanized. 
He discerns motives that the non-analytical spectator never 
perceives. Like a doctor who deals with the souls as with 
the bodies of his patients he kindles to the stir of really primi- 
tive instincts, and the great underlying struggle of right and 
wrong in every individual. The surface of society is a gloss of 
insincerity that is seldom broken, even by the crash of accident 
or the hammer of tragedy. But when it is broken, men and 
women, in all their splendor and all their frailty, step forth, 
and if there is a writing man who does not always thrill before 
the procesion of genuine humanity he is not a writing man, 
but a composing hack. The thing that made these human 
beings swim to the surface of events may be so small that it is 
unknown outside a two-by-four flat; it may be so great that 
its echoes are heard around the world, but, great or small, it 
is always essentially the same. So with the reporter whose 
business it is to review the mimic editions of human life that 
we call dramas or novels or photoplays. Generally, they are 
like life as it is lived; conventionalities, glazed in a crust of 
insincerity. Never more than a very few of these compositions 
burn with the fundamental splendor of living; seldom one of 
them uncovers the grand and simple fabric which is the warp 
of a human soul. So the reporter of mimicry has his equally 
occasional thrills, along with the reporter of daily incident. And 
when these intoxicating hours do come they atone for days 
and weeks of unproductive grind. 

Such an evening came to me, at the moist end of a humid 
July day, when I saw George Loane Tucker’s film production 
of “The Miracle Man” unrolled for the first time. 

As a study in genuine human beings, as an exhibition of the 
instinctive triumph of the better nature when that better nature 
has a chance, as a perfect fabric of life as it is lived—alternately 
funny as a Chaplin and pathetic as a Warfield scene—and as an 
a droitly constructed drama, rising from climax to climax and 
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The opening vehicle of Eugene O’Brien’s new stellar 
“oT > 9» 
career, “The Perfect Lover,” is one of the most unusual 


pictures of the past two years. Its cast is a revelation. 


never missing a telling point, I do not recall that the silver- 
sheet has ever offered anything any better than this, and few 
pieces as good. 

Judged simply as a composition, true both to the canons of 
and the facts of existence, “The Miracle Man” stands along- 
side the previously incomparable Griffith tapestry, “Broken 
Blossoms.” In a year and a half the screen has not only failed 
to furnish their equals, but nothing which in any way com- 
pares with them. 

Of course Mr. Tucker had George M. Cohan’s shrewd, kindly, 
highly succesful play of the same name, and Mr. Cohan, in his 
turn, had Frank Packard’s fine original story as the source of 
his inspiration. But “The Miracle Man” on the screen betters 
its double original even as “The Birth of a Nation” bettered 
its original, “The Clansman.” In both cases there was, original- 
ly, a wealth of fact, simple humanity and power, but in both 
cases the window of the camera has shown these in actual life. 
moving through vaster fields, and their fact and the power has 
been multiplied by camera magic as though by a microscope. 

Tom Burke finds a particularly easy graft by exploiting a 
fake Chinatown to visitors in the metropolis. Rose, his girl, 
suffers the arrowy slings of bruising fortune at the hands of a 
dope-fiend—for a nice consideration of practical pity. The 
Frog, who can do a neat dislocation stunt from neck to toes, is 
a horrible cripple—until the suckers are gone, when he snaps 
his bones and sinews into their right places and prepares to 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Achieving the Ultimate in Phonograph Music 


By Means of Two Exclusive and Scientific Features 


The Brunswick Method of Reproduc- a fundamental principle of sound. By 
tion gained instant and wide-spread a slight turn of the hand it supplies the 
public favor becauseit enriches the tone proper needle, correct weight and pre- 
qualities of all records. Forthis alone cise diaphragm. 


it is adored by artists and approved by , ‘ ‘ 
the hypercritical. It embodies the true The Amplifier Enriches Tones 


principles of tone reproduction and 


complies with the estab- 
lished laws of acoustics in 
projectingtone. Iwo revo- 
lutionary factors, among 
others essentially different 
from other phonographs, 
make this possible. They 
are the Ultona and the 
Tone Amplifier. 


The Ultona Plays 
All Records 


The Ultona—a product 
of creative genius—enables 
one to play all make rec- 
ords on the Brunswick. 
Not a combination con- 
trivance nor complex 
mechanism, yet involving 













































Branch Houses in Principal Cities of 
United States, Mexico and Canada 





As the name implies it amplifies 
tone, making it truer and 
sweeter. It is a vibrant 
tone chamber like the 
sounding board of a fine 
pianoor violin. Con- 
structed entirely of 
moulded hollywood and 


free from metal it gives the 
requisite resiliency for unfold- 
ing and projecting true tone. 


Ask to Hear 
The Brunswick 


Any Brunswick dealer will 
be glad to demonstrate the many 
claims made for it. Choose your 
favorite record to be tested— 
the one that will help you judge 
best. Your verdict like that of 
unnumbered thousands will be 
‘tthe one super phonograph.” 


THE BRUNSWICK -BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY 
General Offices: 


CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 
Canadian Distributors: Musical Merchandise 





Sales Co., Excelsior Life Building, Toronto J) 
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Photoplay 








Dorothy Gish in the burlesque, “Nugget Nell,” is a two- 
jun queen, seven or eight times more poisonous than any 
Amazon where bad men are concerned. 
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———— 


“It's Easy To Make Money” is Bert Lytell’s latest offering, 
bearing the Metro trademark. 


Be i 


James Kirkwood, in directing “ Bill Apperson’s Boy,” has 
neglected none of the simple, human, telling points. 


Magazine 


(Continued from page 70) 

enjoy the results of his disjointing performance. Even the wily 
Chinamen play their parts in the nightly hokum. And then, in 
a chance clipping, Burke happens to read of the Arcadian life 
as it is led in a small town where, for forty years, a kindly 
deaf-blind old faith healer, “The Patriarch,” has been dispens- 
ing calm to aching minds and surcease to bodies in pain. What 
a chance! He goes to plant his financial machinery and fake 
good-will. The Frog, writhing horribly up the long hill, pulls 
his trick at the physio-pschychological moment—cured! The 
excursionists are profoundly impressed. A young woman of 
wealth, exalted out of herself and her mood of ailment, leaves 
her invalid chair and walks. Rose, arfully planted as “the only 
living relative,” is cashier of the enterprise under Tom Burke's 
shrewd and dissembling eye. Now comes the great turn in the 
drama: their fakery a perfect success, their whole arrangement 
contrived beyond suspicion, the real force of the Patriarch’s 
triumiph over illness and sorrow, the mere spiritual power of 
‘a good thought,’ turns upon them even in their exultance. 
One by one, it takes them and dissolves, absorbs, obliterates the 
hell in their hearts. The poor Dope fights away from his needle 
—and wins. The Frog finds his trickery becoming increasingly 
abhorrent—he wins. Rose fights a great fight—a double fight, 
for she has a greedy soul and a sensual body—and yet she wins. 
Burke, the utter materialist, beats back every thrust of his 
conscience as though he feared it were a touch of paresis. Yet 
—at the end—/e wins! 

If ever a play made stars, this one will. Whose is the finest 
performance? Really, I don’t know. I should say that honors 
are even, gauged only by the various opportunities. In all the 
years that Thomas Meighan has played men good, bad and 
indifferent, on the screen he has never done anything which 
can be even remotely compared to his virile and engrossing 
delineation of Tom Burke. Did you ever think of Tom 
Meighan, the placid and steady-going, as a_ breath-taking 
emotional actor—an emotional actor as sensitive as a woman, 
as true in his depiction of emotion as Tellegan used to be 
when he played on the stage with Bernhardt? No, neither 
did I—until 1 saw him play Tom Burke. And, virile and keen 
as Meighan is, so Betty Compson, whom you once knew as 
only as a bathing-suit comedienne, is keen and true and ultra- 
feminine in her visualization of Rose. She is a beautiful, sensu- 
ous thing indeed. I have never seen a creature more gloriously 
physical. Daring as only one other photoplay-maker can be, 
Tucker plays the mere man-woman game to the limit in charac- 
terizations which mislead nowhere, and gloss over nothing. 
Then, after he has done this with Rose, he wakes, in an agony 
of suffering and remorse, the girl’s spiritual nature and brings 
its white flower to perfect blosscming. Lon Chaney is so good 
as the Frog that I cannot think of anyone who could have 
played that grotesque monster as effectively. Joseph Dowling, 
as the Patriarch, is perfectly in the great picture, as are W. 
Lawson Butt, J. M. Dumont, Elinor Fair and half a dozen other 
persons of the allegory. 

The sub-titles, for once in titular history, are either perfectly 
natural vernacular and dialogue, or else clear, logical statements 
of fact. I believe Wid Gunning is partially to be thanked for 
this blessing. The art-bits which bind titles to picture in a 
seemly whole are the graceful contribution of Ferdinand 
Pinney Earle. 

Upon this enterprise, George Loans Tucker steps into that 
small but dazzling arena where only the sunshine masters stand. 


THE FALL OF BABY LON--Griffith 


“Intolerance,” that three-ring celluloid circus, has been cut 
up into one-ring entertainments. ‘That is to say, its bewildering 
interweave of stories has been divided, and now each story 
stands by itself. The first to emerge as a solo is “The Fall 
of Babylon,” a union and an amplification of the Chaldean 
splendors which illuminated the original wall-play, every now 
and then, with the orgiastic loving and fighting of earth’s most 
distant day. I saw the piece the first night it opened any- 
where; that is, at the premier performance in New York City; 
and I imagine that since then the somewhat loose continuity 
has been tightened up, and one or two remaining faults—minor 
faults—have been removed. It was most interesting to me 
as a reminiscence of my original enthusiasms. And they were 
merited enthusiasms, as I view them in longer focus, for where 
has there ever been such painting, such sculpture, such com- 
plete reconstruction of a civilization not only dead, but for- 

(Continued on page 80) 
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OU used to think you might as 

well throw your dainty things away 
as trust them to the laundress! So you 
bowed to fate and ran up truly fright- 
ful cleaners’ bills. 


But these are horrid, bad dreams of 
the past. Today there is hardly a 
fabric that Lux has not made it pos- 
sible to launder quickly, perfectly. 


There’s no harsh rubbing of soap on 
the fabric, and then more rubbing to get 
the dirt out. You just dip the garment up 
and down, gently squeezing the rich Lux 








TO WASH SILK BLOUSES 








= LUX WON’T INJURE ANYTHING 
PURE WATER ALONE WON'T INJURE 





Just as pretty as the day you bought it 


Today laundering need not ruin the finest fabrics 


lather through the most soiled places. 

You can keep your silk blouses and 
camisoles all shimmery and fresh look- 
ing. Your flossiest sweater will not 
grow too tight and small. Even the 
blankets will come out big and fluffy 
as when you first tucked them in. 


You will wonder when you see how 
quickly and easily Lux takes care of all 
your precious belongings! 

Your grocer, druggist or department 


store has Lux.— Lever Bros. Co., 
Cambridge, Mass. 





Whisk a tablespoonful of 
Lux into a thick lather in 
half a bowlful of very hot 
water. Add cold water until 
lukewarm. Dip your blouse 
through the. foamy lather 
many times. Work it about 
in the suds—do not rub. 
Rinse three times in clear, 
lukewarm water. Rollina 
towel. When nearly dry 
press with a warm iron— 
never a hot one. 

















Cop: righted, 1919, by Lever Bros. Co. 
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Photoplay Magazine 








Texas Guinan’s two-reel Westerns are coming along rap- 
idly and bettering themselves steadily in quality. Two 
latest are “A Dangerous Little Devil” and “Some Gal.” 








“A Little Brother of the Rich,” taken from the book of 
Joseph Medill Patterson, is a passable programme picture. 











“A White Man’s Chance,” of Mexican atmosphere, 
features J. Warren Kerrigan and Lillian Walker. 


(Continued from page 78) 
gotten? Of course I remembered Constance Talmadge as the 
Mountain Girl, Elmer Clifton as the Rhapsode, the glorious 
Seena as Attarea, and Siegmann as the heavyweight champion 
of Persia—but it was with a little new thrill that I discovered 
what I had either been too hasty or too ignorant to perceive 
before—Carl Stockdale, as King Nabonidus; “Tarzan” Lincoln 
as the mighty swordsman; Alma Rubens, Mildred Harris and 
Pauline Starke in the Harem scene, and our svelte Teutonic 
friend, von Scroheim of “Hearts of the World” memory, a 
member of the religious clique about the conspiring Priests of 
Bel. I believe there has been considerable new material from 
George Fawcett as the Babylonian judge, and Miss Talmadge’s 
episodes have been lengthened and augmented until the whole 
thing becomes a sort of personal stellar vehicle. But to those 
who study the film closely there is a vast difference between 
the utterly impish, tomboyish Constance of three years ago 
and the young lady of now. The allegoric interludes which 
occur in the metropolitan presentations will doubtless be omit- 
ted elsewhere—and certainly to the film’s great advantage, 
for stage realities are poor and mean when subjected to direct 
comparison with the stupendous equipment of this colossal 
picture. 
THE RIGHT TO HAPPINESS—Universal 

Here is a photoplay of the moment, indeed. It is a screen 
reflection of unrest and after-the-war turbulence, and while one 
cannot say that Director Holubar has written a highly original 
story, or even a story which shows more than mere perfunc- 
tory, newspaper information upon his subjects, his argument is 
sane and his counsel is constructive. In brief, he asks the 
laboring man a question: which will you have in this country 
to better your condition—destruction under the red flag, or 
construction and co-operation under the American flag? We 
will have more photoplays upon this subject, for it is the big- 
gest cloud in our sky to-day. We will have photoplays which 
are more learned, more ingenious, perhaps more artistic, and 
without doubt more cunningly argumentative. But here is a 
photoplay which strikes the average note of screen entertain- 
ment, and is much more ‘heartily to be commended for its 
sturdy and common-sense outlook. It may cause a few changes 
in elections, but it will never breed Bolshevism. The story is 
of two girls—sisters, though they do not know it. Daughters 
of an American merchant in Russia in 1898, the infants fell 
into the hands of a pogrom mob. One was saved—to return 
to this country and attain her majority as the daughter of a 
profiteer; the other came over eventually—bred a rebel, and in 
her last phase the emissary of Trotsky and Lenine. Dorothy 
Phillips, with good differentiation in make-up and deportment, 
forcefully plays both parts. Henry Barrows, the father of 
both girls, is the traditional rich oppressor of the movies, who 
entertains and oppresses in equally overdressed bad taste. Mr. 
Holubar has mainly dealt in the usual symbols, coming only to 
some sympathetic touches with Sonia, from Russia; her Tol- 
stoyian lover, and a good study of saturnine greediness in 
the person of Sergius, the Bolshevik agent. An unsubtle tale, 
with all of the old stuff thrown in to draw tears or hisses, as the 
case may be; but as I have said, it is resolute and clean. And 
well done in every material way. Will it be popular? Don’t 
ask foolish questions! 


LORD AND LADY ALGY—Goldwyn 


After a consideration of Babylon or Bolshevism, here is a 
world so different from either! It is the old world of class, 
and class distinction; the old world of little events, and little 
loves, and little cheatings—the weary world of people who 
had nothing at all to do before 1914; and when that momentous 
year had struck, went out and died like heroes. And it has 
been rather rightly done, at Goldwyn’s, too. Tom Moore and 
Naomi Childers are to be found in the cleverly-drawn comics 
of the idle life that you remember so well upon the stage. 
And Miss Childers, in her gay-sweet portrait of Lady Algy, is 
better than she has ever been on the screen. Why? I don’t 
know. She just is, that’s all. If you don’t believe it, see her 
give Tom Moore one of the hardest fights for star honors 
that genial young man ever had in his life. We may bless Mr. 
Moore, here, for a number of things: among them, doing his 
water-rides and hurdles himself, undoubled. Alec Francis, as 
a butler. lends the charm of artistry to a small part. The 
places and equipment have an air, but the titles stumble clear 
across the Atlantic, in a place or two. 

(Continued on page 91) 
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“Outdoors” and The Skin: 


The keen exhilaration of the Autumn Outdoors has its 
physical opposites—it promotes the fine, free flowin’ 
of the blood, even while it endangers the smoothness, 
the natural beauty of the skin to wind and sun. 






The complement to the exercise 
of The Sports Woman is the constant use of 
Resinol Soap. The blemishes on the delicate 
skin, the outward and visible signs of thought- 
less neglect will be mitigated and the com- 
plexion improved, as you commence its ben- 
eficial use. 


Whatever blotches may appear 
as the result of the sun’s influence on the 


hidden pigments of the skin, Resinol Soap 
will act as a stimulant and serve to hasten 
your new pleasure in a beautiful skin. 


The constituents of Resinol Soap 
tend to prevent the spread of facial flaws, to 
preserve the bloom of the fairest skin, and to 
present to the world of The Sports Woman 
(in whatever sphere) the delight of life so 
enhanced by purity of color and of feature. 










Upon request we will send you a sample of 
Resinol Soap, accompanied by an explanatory booklet on 
“ How to treat and overcome complexion troubles.” Address, 


Dept. A-88, RESINOL, Baltimore, Md. 
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“*The psychology of charm lies in being true to Nature 
---or Sex, tf you will have it that way. What more 
repellent than an effeminate man? ‘A hairy woman, 
you say? TI’robably so! For I can conjure no ruder 
shock to silent admiration of seeming exquistteness 
than a fleeting glimpse of under-arm, or suggestion of 
touseled captivity neath a sheer silk stocking.’ 


From “‘The Sketches of a Nomad.” 























Not even the most open-and-above-board sort of evening gown---to say nothing 
of the distressing candor of sheerest silk stockings-- holds any terror for the woman 
sophisticated enough to choose NEET as her ally. 


Q enore has discovered a way to 

remove hair without the aid of 

SD renere chemicals. A superior 
toilet preparation; dainty, exquisite, 
harmless; that meets the most 
exacting requirements of women of 
refinement. 


This remarkable new preparation 
iscalled NEET. And it leaves many 
old methods, against which there has 
always been so strong a prejudice, 
definitely without place. 


That’s because NEET solves the prob- 
lem of removing hair without irritation or 
injury---and without encouraging further 
growth. An embarrassing condition not 
only erased, but without unpleasant 
aftermath! 

WHAT NEET 1S 

NEET is an antiseptic cream-lotion 
that not only removes hair, but, in 
the same operation, bleaches the skin 
to perfect whiteness! It is ready for 
service, without mixing or mussing! 


MAIL THIS COUPON 





HANNIBAL PHARMACAL CO., 


For the enclosed 


STREET ...... ; 





10-19 
615 Olive Street, St.Louis, Mo. 
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hap send NEET to 








Apply the same as a cold cream. 
Let stand a few minutes, and then 
rinse off with clear water. That’t all! 
The hair will be gone--rinsed away. 
And the skin left refreshingly cool, smooth 
and white! 


Different in formula, action and 
effect from any other preparation of 
similar function, NEET is warranted 
to neither irritate the skin nor injure 
the complexion, no matter how fre- 
quently used! Doctors are adopting 
it in hospital practice to remove hair 
from patients about to be operated on. 


BEGIN USING NEET TODAY 

If you are still employing old 
methods, NEET--cooling, soothing 
and dainty--will come as a delightful 
contrast. ‘The most welcome acces- 
sory ever reaching your vanity table! 


Use it freely, and without hesitancy, 
on the face, the underarm, the forearm 





hair can be removed without 
inpury to the skin or 


a 


-- wherever needed--and you will be 
delighted with its thoroughness and 
with the feeling of absolute cleanli- 
ness it leaves. Which says nothing 
of the fact that, with NEET as your 
ally, you may now wear even the 
sheerest of stockings without a single 
misgiving ! 


WHERE TO OBTAIN NEET 


NEET is on sale at toilet goods 
counters in nearly all Department, 
and Drug Stores in the United States. 
Or, bymail, postpaid. Two sizes: 
50 cents, or three times the quantity 
for $1.00. Prices in Canada: Small, 
65c; Large, $1.25. 


Special 


If you cannot obtain NEET at 
your dealer’s, clip the coupon below 
and mail it in with 50 cents for the 
small size --- or $1.00 for the large--- 
and receive your supply by return 
post, in unmarked package. 
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Mary W., NasHvitte.—Such a deluge of 
femininity this week. My room is pervaded 
by a mixture of scents such as L’Origon, 
Jassmin, and other of Coty’s well-known 
products. Not Cody-Coty. Both have a 
lot to answer for in the way of broken 
hearts, however. I don’t like scented sta- 
tionery. It interferes with business. Helen 
Jerome Eddy isn’t married. Alice Brady is 
—to James Crane, an actor, the son of Dr. 
Frank Crane. Lois Wilson is not Mrs. Jack 
Warren Kerrigan and Constance Talmadge 
isn’t Mrs. Harrison Ford or Mrs. Dick Bar- 
thelmess. 





F. W., San Jose.—So you have just heard 
that Francis X. Bushman and Beverly Bayne 
are married. My, but news travels fast. 
How do you do it? Theda isn’t dead. 
George Walsh is married to Seena Owen. 





Lots, Marion.—Hello,_ girls. There’s 
nothing that makes me feel so humble as 
anyone taking a sincere interest in my ties. 
Oh, I like any kind. Carol Halloway has 
been married but is not at present, I un- 
derstand. She’s playing with Tony Moreno 
in a Vitagraph serial. “Perils of Thunder 
Mountain” is Tony’s latest. Many actresses 
love music; many of them, too, are very 
accomplished. You should hear them play 
the victrola; it’s wonderful. 





Meta H., New KeEnsincton, Pa.—Please 
sing to me of the coal-fields, Meta. If it 
will make you happy to have me tell you 
about Julian Eltinge, I hasten to drag out 
my date-books. It’s the least anyone can 
do. He was born in 1883, in Boston. He 
began his stage career in “Mr. Wicks of 


Wickham.” Then he was in vaudeville, 
then with Harry Lauder. Starred in “The 
Fascinating Widow.” “Crinoline Girl,” 


“Cousin Lucy.” Eltinge’s picture work has 
been with Famous Players-Lasky; he has 
made one picture for his own company, 
“Over the Rhine.” 





M. S., Littte Rocx.—yYour little note 
was not unwelcome. It cheered me im- 
mensely. When lovely woman stoops to 


consolation there is nothing more pleasant. 
Yes—I am busy; but never too busy to 
read a pale-pink letter. My stenographer 
is very jealous indeed of those pink letters. 
She uses blue paper, herself. I believe 


Bebe Daniels answers her letters personally. 


you do not have to be a subscriber to Photoplay 
Magazine to get questions answered in this Depart- 
ment. It is only required that you avoid questions 
which would call for unduly long answers, such as 
synopses of plays, or casts of more than one play. Do 
not ask questions touching religion, scenario writing or 
studio employment. Studio addresses will not be 
given in this Department, because a complete list of 
them is printed elsewhere in the magazine each month. 
Write on only one side of the paper. Sign your full 
name and address; only initials will be published if 
requested. If you desire a personal reply, enclose self- 
addressed, stamped envelope. Write to Questions and 
Answers, Photoplay Magazine, Chicago. 


She wrote me a short one in long-hand. 
She’s with DeMille now, you know—has a 
nice part in “The Admirable Crichton’”—or 
as it has been renamed, “Male and Female, 


Created He Them.” And she is Vice in the 
Famous’ production of “Everywoman” 
George Melford directs. Bebe isn’t Mrs. 
Harold Lloyd. 





M. D., Dunepin.—So Marie Doro is your 
favorite actress. She is in Europe now—l 
should say England, except that she and the 
Brenon company are travelling all over the 
Continent now in search of suitable scenes. 
The first Brenon-Doro is “Twelve Ten,” a 
mystery story. It hasn’t been shown over 
here as yet. Don’t know when you'll have 
it in Dunedin. Pauline Frederick is with 
Goldwyn now; she has a new picture called 
“The Stronger Love” or something intense 
like that. Married to Willard Mack. 





BerTIE, WELLESLEY.—No, Charlie Chaplin 
hasn’t such enormous feet. And there is 
more to the Chaplin humor than pie-throw- 
ing. Charles is our most subtle comedian 
to my way of thinking. Mary Pickford 
was born in Toronto, Canada, not Christ- 
church, N. Z. Constance Talmage’s first 
pictures were for Vitagraph; in some of them 
she played with John Bunny. Doug didn’t 
die. 





L. J., FLatsusH.—Rose Tapley isn’t play- 
ing now. She is travelling in the interests 
of Paramount and better pictures. The 
stenographer isn’t cast in Vivian Martin’s 
picture, “A Home-Town Girl.” Stenog- 
raphers seldom are cast but do they count? 
The Answer Man will say they do. 





T. Netson Koo, SincApore.—Thanks for 
your kind wishes. I have never been to 
Singapore but I have heard many popular 
songs about it. Perhaps they prejudiced me. 
You ask too many questions for one time 
but I can answer some of them: Hobart 
Bosworth has signed with Thomas Ince to 
star in a new series of pictures. Carter De- 
Haven and Mrs. DeHaven are making com- 
edies for Capitol-Goldwyn. Louise Lovely 
is Bill Farnum’s leading woman for Fox. 
Rupert Julian is directing for Goldwyn 
now. Robert Z. Leonard is with Famous- 
Lasky; he last directed Marion Davies in a 
Cosmopolitan Production. More some other 
time. 
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Potty Pepper, GREAT BARRINGTON, Mass. 
—Why, I think that is a very nice nom de 
plume for a ten-year-old. I enjoyed your 
little note. Baby Marie Osborne isn’t ill; 
she’s working right along. Dorothy and Lil- 
lian are the only two Gishes that I know— 
besides Mae, their mother. Sorry I couldn't 
answer you sooner. 





Bitt1e BLue-Gum, Newarx.—The end of 
your yetter disappeared in some mysterious 
way. I think the blue of your paper matched 
my stenographer’s and she turned a very 
dark green and— _ But here she comes. 
Marguerite Clark in “Mrs. Wiggs of the 
Cabbage Patch.” Bill Hart, Hart studios, 
Hollywood. 





MarcGarET Mac., Vircin1a.—Pearl White’s 
hair? Red, I think—or auburn, or what- 
ever is the polite name for it. I told some- 
one else about Pearl’s new contract. She 
isn’t married that I know of. Do I think a 
town girl of sixteen has any chance on the 
stage? Just as much chance as any kind of 
a girl. 





Viva KIMBALL, VANCOUVER.—Viva la Viva. 
You want something about George Walsh 
in our justly-celebrated publication. Child, 
you shall have it—and soon. No, no— 
George didn’t pose for the Rodin statue, 
“The Thinker.” Kenneth Harlan, Metro. 








Artie J., Tacoma.—I am now at work on 
a book which I shall call “The Movement 
in Neckties.” I shall strive to explain the 
psychology of the cravat on our everyday 
life; how, when I am wearing my ties of 
pastel shade, I can write softer answers than 
when I am choked by a tie of crimson hue. 
It will not be a best-seller, I am afraid; 
the thoughtful essay, the delicate imagery of 
it will not “get across;” but at least I shall 
have done all I can to prove my point to 
the world. In passing: my birthday is in 
November and I need ties. Dick Barthel- 
mess is twenty-four or twenty-five. Or 
maybe only twenty-two. Which ever. You 
want Marie Doro and Dorothy Davenport 
in the Magazine. 





Cotorapo K1p.—Some of you people con- 
coct the dearest noms. How do you ever 
think of them? Tom Mix is married to 
Victoria Forde. And Fatty Arbuckle isn't 
dead, either. 
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Miss Murray, INDIANAPOLIS.—Oh, yes, I 
have been in Indiana. I wish I had come 
from there; then there might be some chance 
of my becoming famous. I am afraid I will 
never be a Booth Ade Tarkingion. Alice 
Brady is with Realart Pictures; you might 
write her there—729 Seventh Avenue is the 
office. Dorothy Phillips, Universal City, 
Cal. Her latest is “The Right to Happiness,” 
credited by her husband, Allan Holubar. 

SisTER-Cousin, RicHMoND.—‘“There’s an- 
other, not a sister’—Conrad Nagle opposite 
Alice Joyce in “The Lion and the Mouse” 
for Vitagraph. I think Anita Stewart real- 
ly did that dance in “Virtuous Wives.” Na- 
zimova is not related to Sarah Bernhardt 
except in ari. Don’t know the name ol! 
Fatty Arbuckle’s little colored player. 
Thanks. 

RutH, Fatt River.—So you girls would 
rather read my answers to masculine inquis- 
itives? I can’t help it; your own sex 
holds the record—this month more than any 
other month since I've been answering ques- 
tions. Pauline Starke started with Griffith; 
she was with Triangle, then Tourneur. Now 
she’s the lead in Allan Dwan’s picturization 
of “Soldiers of Fortune.” 

Eisige Y., Cuicaco.—So you pass the 
PHOTOPLAY offices every day and stand and 
gaze up at the windows and wait until some- 
one appears. Then you wonder if it is me. 
I mean I. Have you ever seen me? I look 
just like the drawing of me at the head of 
my column. You think I'm patient. Dear 
girl, I'm Job Junior. And you say that 
Chicago is nice but lonesome if you know 
nobody. I never met him. You don’t wish 
my blonde stenographer any bad luck but 
you hope she gets married. Then you'll 
apply. 1 am very likeable. Eugene O'Brien 
—Selznick Pictures Corp. 

L. M., Los ANGELEs.—No, no, we never— 
intentionally—hurt anyone's feelings. Not 
even you people who write us roasts—or 
roast us right. Earl Williams is not only 
engaged—he’s married. He was also an un- 
willing participant in a _breach-of-promise 
suit lately. Playing right along for Vita- 
graph. 

LUCILLE-ETTE, COLGATE, Ox1ta—Now I 
know where my tooth-paste comes from. 
Jack Pickford is in a new one for First 
National, “Bill Apperson’s Boy.” It was 
directed by James Kirkwood—you remem- 
ber Jim. He is coming back in an Allan 
Dwan production, “Luck of the Irish.” As 
an actor, that young man in the Twain pic- 
turization was Robert Gordon, who is now 
with J. Stuart Blackton, in “Moonshine and 
Shadows” and “Dawn.” Married to Alma 
Francis, former musical comedienne. 


Erste B., Homervitte.—Don’t kid me. 
Which of the Flage sisters are you—Camou 
or Persi? I like both girls; nice family, 
too. Constance Talmadge and Norman 
Kerry are not contemplating marriage that 
I know of; both are enjoying, at present, 
single blessedness Kerry is not playing 
with Connie in her new pictures; Wyndham 
Standing is her new leading man. Tem- 
porary, I think. 


Apa’s SIster.—I 
Ada. You want 


don’t even remember 
Dorothy Gish to marry 
Bobby Harron. I'll see what I can do about 
it right away. I haven’t much of a chance 
with Dorothy anyway; she is always sweet 
to me in a sisterly way, however. Have you 
seen “Nugget Nell?” David Butler is her 
leading man in this. He was also in “A 
Petal in the Current,” a Mary Maclaren- 
Universal. 


( Continued ) 


CHARLES, INDIANAPOLIS.—At last—a man. 
But don’t call me “Ye Olde.” No matter 
how old I look, I don’t feel that way. Hou- 
dini is with Lasky now, at the studios in 
Hollywood, bearing Jesse's name on the 
shingle over the door. Margery Daw isn't 
married, nor engaged that I have heard. 
Margery is very young—about eighteen, I 
believe. She keeps house for her little 
brother. Her real name is House but she 
changed it because she liked the nursery 
rhyme, “See-saw-Margery-Daw.” Farrar’s 
protegee. Now Margery is with the Marshall 
Neilan company. Whew! No, Doug hasn’t 
married again. 

Murtiz, Macon.—You girls are spring- 
ing a lot of new names on me this month. 
Hard for an old man like me to keep up 
with you and your feminine fads. However, 
I manage pretty well. Owen Moore is 
Mary Pickford’s husband; I have it on you 
there, at any rate. I have known that for 
a long time 





Reprieve 


HE great hulk of what had once 

been a man staggered drunkenly 
across the room to the side of the 
wide-eyed girl. 

“Your last hour has come!” he 
hissed, brandishing a knife over his 
head. 

“Not yet!” retorted the girl, sud- 
denly defiant. 

“Why ?” thundered the villain. 

“Because,” answered the young 
thing, “the cameraman isn’t ready.” 











Lottie Rose, WasHINGTON.—So fancy. I 
see that I shall have to name myself Alger- 
non or something; then I could marry Lady 
Agnes in the last reel. Niles Welch is no 
longer with Lasky, I believe; he is with 
some other players in a new company—a 
new Big Four including besides Niles Seena 
Owen, Anna Nilsson, and Mitchell Lewis. 
Mrs. Welch is Dell Boone; she is in Dorothy 
Dalton’s “Other Men’s Wives” and is ap- 
pearing in pictures right along. 


Mitprep W., UNIONVILLE.—That coy lit- 


tle postcriptum: “You said you _ liked 
white paper!” Yes, Mildred, and stil! do. 
You want something about Claire Whitney 
in PHotoptay. You shall have it. She is 
in Edward Jose’s first independent produc- 
tion, “Mothers of Men.” Lumsden Hare 
has the male lead. Remember him—very 
English and interesting—in Elsie Ferguson’s 
“The Avalanche?” Shower me with snow- 
white epistles any time you chose. 


ELizABETH B., YouNGSTOWN.—I never 
printed anything to my knowledge about 
Dick Barthelmess being engaged. I would 
have thought about the horde of protesting 
letters and thought twice and not printed it. 
There—I know something terrible would 
happen if I went away and left my stenog. 
in charge. Barthelmess is with Griffith— 
(Again!) 


Questions and Answers 


CLteo Mapison ApMIRER, McHENryY.— 
your favorite comes and goes. Sometimes, I 
think she’s back among us to stay; then 
again I’m not so sure. Yes, that was Cleo 
in “The Red Serpent.” Will look it up for 
you. Enid Markey is on the stage now in 
a Woods farce, “Up in Mabel’s Room.” 
Hazel Dawn, another ex-filmist, plays Mabel. 
Enid will be back sometime, she says. 
Maxine Elliott was the allegorical figure in 
“The Eternal Magdalene.” Marguerite 
Marsh, Mae’s sister, was the heroine. 


Rep-Heap, MarsHFIELD.—Creighton Hale 
was born in Cork, Ireland—and his hair is 
light—of course. This is "way over my 
stenog.’s head; hope it won’t be over yours. 


Cecit D—I am a bit shy of you girls 
named Cecil. But when you say that this 
is the most entertaining department in the 
Magazine what can I say? I can say I agree 
with you. Girls named Cecil always have 
delightful eyes, a sense of humor, and a 
keen perception and appreciation of the 
best in everything. Mary Miles Minter is 
not her real name; her real name is Juliet 
Reilly; her mother’s name is Shelby. 

Ata Bitty.—Are you one of us? What's 
the countersign? Curiosity? Pass. I al- 
ways want to put two u’s in curiosity; do 
you? But curiosity is the same no matter 
how it’s spelled. Ashton Dearholt is mar- 
ried; Harold Lloyd and Kenneth Harlan are 
not. I’m not sure about Jay Belasco. Speak 
up, Jay—are you married? 


D. D. Fan, Woonsocket, R. I.—There is 
no rest for the weary and the Answer Man. 
I never get tired—I am past that stage. 
I live in a sort of coma—answering ques- 
tions, eating, swearing, sleeping. That's all. 
Dorothy Dalton isn’t married. She was once 
the wife of our he-vamp, Lew Cody. Yes 
—Edna Earle’s real name is Marguerite 
Skirvin. She isn’t playing now. 


PEARSON Fan, NEw YorkK.—Dorothy Ber- 
nard’s husband is A. H. Van Buren. They 
have a little girl. Miss Bernard’s last pic- 
ture was “Little Women.” Remember her 
with Fox? Virginia Pearson is Mrs. Shel- 
don Lewis; they live on Riverside Drive in 
your village, they act together in Miss Pear- 
son’s own company—see “The Bishop's 
Emeralds” and, yes, there will be an early 
story about them in the Magazine. 


FRANCES, Muncte.—Ssh. Come closer. 
Don’t send me any more of those soft epis- 
tles. The new blonde with the blue black- 
fringed eyes has a jealous disposition. I 
like you but don’t write me any more. 
Billie Rhodes used to be a comedienne, for 
Christie. Now she’s acting in drama—one 
of her latest is “The Blue Bonnet,” a Sal- 
vation Army story. 


TiTTER, Peor1A—What a peeve, what a 
peeve, angel child! I refuse to be riled this 
morning. Everyone else in the office is— 
it’s a rainy Monday—and I find that I can 
be much more irritating by maintaining an 
impressive and dignified calm. Conway 
Tearle was indeed our Norma’s leading man 
in “Nancy Lee” which was fictionized in 
this paper mirror of the screen—but the 
title was changed for presentation to “The 
Way of a Woman.” Norman Kerry’s latest 
is “The Dark Star” with Marion Davies. 


Satty Satt.—I know 
but only one Sally. Glad to hear from you 
again. John Bowers was Mabel Normand’s 
leading man in “Sis Hopkins.” Bowers has 
signed for another year with Samuel 
Goldwyn. 

(Continued on page 105) 
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a Stocking that 
‘Prevents Sarter Runs 


BURSON 


Are made with a narrow hem top, of extra 
elasticity, that positively prevents garter runs. 












You can appreciate what a relief it would be 
not to have any more garter ravels—and what 
a saving it would mean in giving longer 
wear to the stockings. Garter runs are 

the most annoying, most destructive , 
agent known to hosiery. Now you can 
avoid them by wearing BURSON HOSE. 


Accept no substitute—see that you 
get the Narrow Hem Garter Top 
—that’s what saves you money and ff 
darning. You'll find Burson Hose 
more comfortable too, because of 
the extra elastic top, because they ‘A 
are knit to shape without seams. ¢ 


Made in Cotton, Lisle, Mercerized, 
and Silk twisted with Fibre 
Booklet Sent upon Request 
SOLD AT LEADING STORES 

EVERYWHERE 


























Burson Knitting Co. 
910 Park Street 


Rockford, Illinois 
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Olive 


summer visit. 


Thomas makes a tea party 


spend 


for 


her 











tiny 


lays and 





step-sister, who came all the way from Pennsylvania to pay aunt Olive a mid- 
Miss Thomas has a country place on Long Island, and whenever she can be spared from film and social duties she 


s the time dispensing goodies to this adoring and adorable blonde baby. 


Qyers 


Real news and interesting comment about 


motion pictures and motion picture people. 


URING the past month the 

aggressive Motion Picture has 

not only invaded the house of 

its dignified old relative, the 
Drama of the Speaking Stage, but has 
taken a chief seat at the table, sent its 
luggage to the spare room, and has be- 
gun to order the servants around. Famous 
Players—that is to say, the Morganish 
Mr. Zukor—has acquired the theatrical 
producing interests of Charles Frohman, 
indeed an important acquisition in itself, 
but made all-important by a parallel 
acquirement, according to report, of a 42 
per cent. interest in the Theatrical Syndi- 
cate. 

This means a nation-wide leverage on 
theatrical production and a scope and 
breadth of appeal designed to attract the 
best producing interests and the most facile 
authorial typewriters in the world. Mr. 
Zukor will be President of Charles Froh- 
man, Inc. and his picture corporations 
will draw upon his theatrical attractions 
for screen material. The arrangement will 
not be one-sided, for all the resources of 
the studios which can aid the theatre, 
either in brains or materials, will be mo- 
bilized for that end. Zukor also has ex- 
tended his organization’s activities across 
the water: he has representatives in Lon- 
don now contracting for the works of Eng- 
lish dramatists. 
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By Cat YORK 


ILL 
him 


HART—does anyone call 
William?—has signed a two- 
years’ contract with Famous Players- 
Lasky. He will make nine pictures. The 
arrangement means a new financial agree- 
ment but outside of that the Hart pro- 
gram remains much the same. He will 
retain his old organization, working at the 
same studio under the management of E. 
H. Allen, in the same type of outdoor pic- 
ture that has made him a famous film 
figure. 


ever 


OIS WEBER, our lady-director, has 

also gone to Famous Players. She 
will make her own productions, assisted 
by her husband, Phillips Smalley. Mrs. 
Smalley introduced Mary MacLaren to 
the screen—you remember “Shoes”; she 
developed Mildred Harris Chaplin in such 
films as “Borrowed Clothes” and “For 
Husbands Only.” Her latest work was 
with Anita Stewart in “A Midnight Ro- 
mance” and “Mary Regan.” 


ELEN HOLMES, “the Railroad 

Girl” of many Kalem serials, has 
come back after a long absence, in a 
fifteen-episode thriller. She has the sup- 
port of Donald Mackenzie, Lieut. Jack 
Levering, and Floyd Buckley, a “stunt 
man” who participated in the Houdini 
serial. 


gts safe to assume that most girls from 
twelve to twenty in the United States, 
Canada, and adjacent islands are familiar 
with that quaint “Anne” who is the 
heroine of the delicious chronicles of girl- 
hood, “Anne of Green Gables”, “Anne of 
Avonlea,” and “Anne” through a series 
of four books by L. M. Montgomery. 
Realart-Zukor has coerced Miss Mont- 
gomery into signing the necessary papers 
and “Anne” will soon dance on the screen 
in the petite person of Mary Miles Min- 
ter. “Anne” has been translated into 
scenario form by Frances Marion, the 
literary soldieress of fortune who also 
writes scripts for Mary Pickford and 
Marion Davies. 


EXAS GUINAN, the former Winter 

Garden star who has turned into a 
female Bill Hart, via a new series of 
Sherrill pictures, will, at the conclusion 
of her present series of westerns, be the 
star of a new type of western serial, part 
of which will concern the doings of a gun- 
woman of the plains and part the adven- 
tures of that gunwoman in a calmer 
society. 


INCE Pearl White and Bill Russell 

went with Fox the humorhounds have 

been handing that producer everything. 
(Continued on page 88) 












ittle secrets on which Goo 


O many, many women could be twice as attractive 
if they only knew how! Just a bit more under- 
standing of the things that should be done makes all 

the difference between looking dull and looking exquisite. 





HOW TO PROTECT THE SKIN FROM COLD, 
WIND AND DUST 


Every ‘‘hike,’’ every motor trip you take, your skin 
pays for. The cold dries it. The wind robs it of all 
natural oil. The dust flies into the pores and coarsens 
them. Then, the next day your complexion is florid, 
harsh, rough—altogether unlovely ! 


You can protect your poor skin from this punishment. 
Before going out, rub a little Pond’s Vanishing Cream into 
your face, neck and hands, At once it disappears. It 
protects the skin, and it can never come out again in a 
wretched shine, for it is absolutely greaseless. ‘This will 
keep your skin soft, smooth, lovely all winter. 








HOW TO FRESHEN THE COM- 
PLEXION AND MAKE THE 
POWDER STAY ON 


There are times when you would 
give all you own to look your very best. When- 


ever you like, itcanbedone! Before you powder, % >, 
take a little bit of Pond’s Vanishing Cream on your ae = 
finger tips. Smooth it lightly over your face. Yow 


At once the cool, fragrant cream disappears. 
You can fee] the tenseness around eyes and mouth 
relax. Your skin is smoother, fresher. Now 
powder your face as usual. The powder will 
stay on two or three times as long. Do this 


' 


always before powdering. It makes the powder é 
look more natural. It gives your skin a new e 
transparent loveliness, an exquisite softness that | 


make you look your very best. And it will never 
embarrass you by coming out in a wretched shine! 


| 

} 

| Pond’s Extract Co., 138-N Hudson St., New York 
Please send me, free, the items checked: 


A Se sample of Pond’s Vanishing Cream 
A 5c sample of Pond’s Cold Cream 
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HOW TO CLEANSE THE PORES 
AND KEEP THE SKIN CLEAR 


For c/eansing,your skin needs an 
entirely different cream—a cream 
with an oil base. Before going 
to bed or whenever your face has 
been especially exposed to dust, 
rub some Pond’s Co/d Cream into 
the pores of your skin and wipe 
it off witha softcloth. It is amaz- 
ing how much dirt comes out. 
You will get a new idea of how 
important this cold cream cleans- 
ing is. ‘The formula for Pond’s 
Cold Cream was especially 
worked out to supply just the 
amount of oil required to give 
it the highest possible cleansing 
power. 


WHY YOUR SKIN NEEDS TWO CREAMS 
One without any oi/, for daytime and eve- 
ning needs—Pond’s Vanishing Cream. It 
will not reappear in a shine. 

One with an oil base, for cleansing and 
massage—Pond’s Co/dCream. It has just 
the amount of oil that the skin needs, 


Neither of these creams will encourage 
the growth of hair on the face. 


Get a jar or tube of each cream today at any 
drug or department store, You will realize for 
the first time how lovely your skin can be. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
Free samp'e tubes 
A free sample of Pond’s Vanishing Cream 
A free sample of Pond’s Cold Cream 
Instead of the free samples, I desire the larger samples O / Ca 
checked below, for which I enclose the required amount. 
anishing Cream 


ee illthisiciiaiaaia tisha | One with an oil base and one without any oil 
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Here is a great picture of Fred Stone “bulldogging” a wild steer at the Frontier Days Celebration 
at Cheyenne, Wyo., before 15,000 people. Stone gave a wonderful exhibition of nerve by tackling 


the steer after getting a fall at the first attempt. 


and then throw the steer by sheer muscular force. 


The latest is that John Barrymore will 
leave Famous Players-Lasky to make a 
series of “specials’ for William Fox. 
Famous however issues an emphatic de- 
nial, declaring that Barrymore is under 
contract with them for an indefinite period. 
The youngest Barrymore is now vacation- 
ing in California. 


OM TERRISS, who has conducted Alice 

Joyce through her Vitagraph pictures 
for the past year, has switched to the 
Corinne Griffith company under the same 
studio roof. Miss Joyce will, in the future, 
be directed by Wesley Ruggles—Lieut. Rug- 
gles, returned from France. 


ARLY Shame Note: Richard Barthel- 

mess, the meditative young Buddhist of 
“Broken Blossoms,” made his first stage 
appearance at the age of ten, playing the 
girl in “The Little Princess.” His weekly 
wage was $3.50. 


EN TURPIN, the optical counter-irritant, 

will keep his bifocal eyes at Sennett’s 
studio for another two years. This item 
may interest many who have read the 
false reports of his signing with another 
company. 


ILL Julia Marlowe finally bring her 

beauty and dramatic art to the screen? 
There was a rumor afloat recently that 
Mrs. E. H. Sothern would make a series 
of Shakespearean production for First Na 
tional. Her distinguished husband did three 
pictures for Vitagraph, you may remember, 
including his well-known “An Enemy to 
the King,” but Mrs. Sothern has always 
remained obdurate in her aversion to the 
movies—at least as far as appearing in them 
herself is concerned. 


The trick is to leap to the animal from horseback 


Le also rode an “outlaw” in the wild horse race. 


ILEEN PERCY, the little English blonde 

whose film career began in the support 
of Douglas Fairbanks, will be seen with 
Major Robert Warwick in a forthcoming 
release, a picturization of Augustus Thomas’ 
“In Missouri.” Miss Percy also has a 
leading part in a new Pathe serial called 
“The Third Eye.’”’ The very heavy? Warner 
Oland. 


AMES YOUNG is guiding Elsie Janis 

through her first Selznick “Everybody’s 
Sweetheart.” Young needs no introduction 
to film followers: he conducted his former 
wife, Clara Kimball, through the Vitagraph 
films, and has directed numerous notables 
for Lasky. 


ARGUERITE COURTOT, the slender 

Franco-American who used to be a 
picture prominence for Kalem, and who has 
been off the screen for sometime, is David 
Powell’s leading woman in “The Teeth of 
the Tiger,” for Famous-Lasky. Just before 
this engagement she was one of Eugene 
O’Brien’s lovees in “The Perfect “Lover.” 
And upon completion of her Powell en- 
gagement, she will do some serialing. 


O people mean what they say when they 

promise to retire? Sometimes they do, 
but promised retirers always have the right 
to change their minds. This reminds me 
of a disgruntled press agent who once ex- 
ploited for David W. Griffith. That direc- 
tor is no more critical of his assistants than 
he is of himself, but this unfortunate press- 
agent could seem to do nothing to please 
him. However, Mr. Griffith finally ex- 
pressed himself as satisfied and left the 
publicist and premises. “Satisfied!” grunted 
the p. a. “he'll only be satisfied when he 
has a lily in his hand!” 


ATHLYN WILLIAMS, perhaps the 

most celebrated of the old Selig play- 
ers, will make one of her occasional celluloid 
appearances with Bessie Barriscale in a 
picture now under way at the Brunton 
studios. The indomitable Kathlyn of the 
“Adventures” was in DeMille’s “We Can’t 
Have Everything,” in “The Better Wife” 
with Clara K. Young, and later was the 
subject of one of those M. O. C. rumors. 


ERGEANT ALVIN C. YORK, the heroic 

mountaineer, has tumbled for the pic- 
ture lure. He has signed a motion picture 
contract with a Chicago firm. 


FAIRLY authoritative report says that 

Samuel Goldwyn is making plans for 
a New York studio. This increases by an 
other large unit the important film manu- 
facturing enterprises now preparing for pro- 
duction under the shadow of the home 
offices. Plans for the studio are now under 
way, and it is said the structure will cost 
several hundred thousand—to be _ located 
in Central Manhattan. This does not mean, 
however, the abandonment of the Culver 
City plant. All of the Goldwyn pictures 
will be made in California until next spring, 
and therafter, if the New York studio has 
been built according to present plans, photo- 
plays will be produced at both ends of the 
line. 


UPERT JULIAN, actor and producer, 

has left Universal for Goldwyn. His 
latest work was “The Fire Flingers,” in which 
he not only directed but also enacted the 
dual leading role. He will continue his twin 
activities at the Culver City studios. 


ACK NORWORTH, from the variety 
stage, will make his picture debut via the 
chapter route. He has started to work 
in a serial called “The Crooked Dagger” 
which will be released by Pathe. 
(Continued on page 94) 











Octavus Roy Cohen—at the age of twenty-eight— 
has written four hundred short stories, four nov- 
els, a play which is having a successful run in 
New York—“The Crimson Alibi,” written in 
collaboration with George Broadhurst—and is 
now embarking on anew career: that of a photo- 
playwright. Goldwyn has contracted Cohen to 
write filmplays for five years. 
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Shoes of Vode Kid 
are shown tn 
Havana Brown, 
Gray, Tan, Blue, 
Black, and Field 
Mouse. So for 
every gown or suit 
you may buy footwear 
of Vode Kid in the 
appropriate shade. 


Ode 


GLAZED KID 


HE dainty charm of shoes made of Vode Kid delights 
every eye. Vode Kid, a leather which lasts in foot- 
wear, is made only from fine imported kid skins, dyed thru 
and thru. It has softness of coloring, which makes for 
beauty, and, because of its quality, it has a softness of texture 
which adds grace to the foot. 
Just now all womankind is fascinated with Vode Kid 


in Field Mouse. This shade is being featured in the 
smart shops, where you will find shoes of Vode Kid. 


STANDARD KID MFG. COMPANY, 207 South Street, Boston, Mass. 


Offices and agencies in all shoe centers 
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WINTON 

















To 


our heart's desire 





S it beauty you seek? And delightfully restful 
riding? Would you be fond of a car sturdily 
free from ailments, and no friend of repair shops? 
Do road-steadiness and easy steering appeal to you? 
And would you not find a thrill of enjoyment in 
power so flexible and mighty that with equal ease it 
can creep thru traffic, reach racing speed with top 
up in twenty seconds, and, from a standing start, 
pass everything but aeroplanes up mountain grades? 
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Si y J . 2 CARYL: HOPKINS SLOCUM 


If these are your motor car ideals, you will find them 
to your heart’s content in the newest Winton Six, a 
welcome, amiable, gratifying car, so unusual in character 
that it stands out distinctly as the surprise car of 1919. 


May we send you literature? 


THE WINTON COMPANY 


734 BEREA ROAD, CLEVELAND, O., U.S.A. 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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The Shadow Stage 


THE PERFECT LOVER—Selznick. 


Here is one of the most unusual pictures 
of the past two years, and I'll say that 
it is the best picture Selznick ever made. 
Unusual, not because it is a perfect picture, 
but because it is a truth-telling picture, and 
truth-telling in love stories is a rare thing. 
It has been given the advantage of a per- 
fectly magnified cast, all-sufficient material 
equipment, and very fine direction by Ralph 
Ince. It is the best work Mr. Ince has done 
in years—I think. Altogether, it is a most 
auspicious opening for the new stellar career 
of Eugene O’Brien. 

Compressing the nugget of fact in this 
optical enterprise we get the following: an 
ornate young man, properly placed, will 
never have to pursue women; they will 
pursue him, in quantities, and if he isn’t 
careful he will face a smashed career. 

Brian Lazar, a handsome young artist of 
creat potentialities, makes some small suc- 
cess with paintings in the country, and 
comes to the city where he immediately 
finds a patroness in the rich, and—as the 
caption deftly says—“love-starved” Mrs. 
Byfield, young wife of the middle-aged man. 
Mrs. Byfield’s attentions continue until Mrs. 
Whitney, also love-starved as we may be- 
lieve, interferes and endeavors to supplant 
the first woman in the artist’s affection. 
Failing to do this, she betrays the couple 
to Mrs. Byfield’s husband. The acting and 
direction—and the latter is especially not- 
able—have been admirably true to life in 
these sequences. Without cheap melodrama 
of posturing, people appear to do exactly 
the things that they would do under these 





surprising and revelatory circumstances. 
Back to the story: Lazar then plunges 
into a wilder way of living than ever. 


Mavis Morgan, a pretty girl companion, is 
torn from him by her angry father. Little 
by little, Lazar’s talent fails him. An artist 
he helped in the direst poverty scornfully 
passes him in success now. Lazar turns to 
commercial advertising—and he is even dis- 
charged from a commercial art shop because 
his ideas are too impractical for the sellers 
of biscuits and tires and leather belting. In 
the meantime, he has endeavored to right 
everything by marrying the daughter of the 
old artist who taught him all his first prin- 
ciples; but this marriage doesn’t right 
things—although, admittedly, it would in 
the usual movie of artistic existence. At 
length, desperately seeking help at the hour 
of his baby’s birth, Lazar goes to the artist 
whom he, in his turn, had assisted. Here 
he finds not only the artist, but Mrs. Whit- 
ney, and she, with the rapier-like ven- 
geance of a scorned cat, gives Lazar a ring 
to pawn—as a “loan,” of course—and he 
pawns it; then has him arrested as a thief. 
It is his recital of his entire life, to the ar- 
resting detective and the Whitney woman, 
which makes the story as it unrolls. 

Ince’s absolute realism has deserted him 
in only one place. Out-at-the-elbows pov- 
erty is never so affecting as patched, neat 
poverty, and it is the out-at-the-elbows type 
which Lazar suffers. The tenement scenes, 
too, seemed a bit overdone in sordidness. 
Lazar, poor, was not poor as much as he 
was a hobo—according to appearances. 
And this is hardly the truth. 

The cast is a revelation. O’Brien himself 
is ideal as Lazar; Lucille Stewart plays Mrs. 
Byfield; that once adorable La France rose- 
bud, Marguerite Courtot—a rosebud now 
nearly in full blossom—comes back to the 
screen after a long absence as a fascinating 
Eileen, wife of Lazar; and Martha Mans- 
field is a stunning Mavis Morgan. The 
surprise of the cast, however, is Mary Bo- 
land as the wicked Mrs. Whitney—indeed, 


When 


(Continued from page 80) 





villainesses of any description have not ap- 
peared via Miss Boland’s talen‘s before. 


TEXAS GUINAN—Frohman Amusement 


Corp. 
Miss Guinan’s two-reel Westerns are 
coming along rapidly, and are bettering 


themselves steadily in quality. I have just 
seen two late products, “A Dangerous Little 
Devil,’ and “Some Gal,” and in both she 
plays with an original spirit, and an ease 
and assurance which she most certainly did 
not possess when she began these pictures 
two months ago. 

In the first named she is supported by 
William Bennett, Clifford Smith, Leo Willis 
and H. M. Budgeon. Her character, as usual, 
is a girl of the plains in gun and chaps, with 
the black, short hair curling abundantly 
under her Stetson hat, and a plentiful equip- 
ment of determined mouth and big flashing 
eyes. In the second picture she has that 
master of Western villainy, Jack Richardson, 
and George Chesbro as a leading man. 
There is a man-woman fight in “Some Gal” 
that is worth going a long ways to see—a 
regular Toledo affair it is, with Miss Guinan 
administering a final sleeping portion to 
Richardson, a bad man of the ’crost-the-bor- 
der type. There are a number of striking 
scenic shots in both these pictures, and Miss 
Guinan, in addition to riding like a whirl- 
wind, manages to settle a rope rather neatly 
about an objectionable character, and do 
other tricks of the vaquero’s trade. 


THE BETTER WIFE —Select 


A mediocre play, indeed—but wait a mi- 
nute: Clara Kimball Young does one of 
the cleverest things that a woman can do 
on screen or stage—and a brave thing, too: 
she surrounds herself with beautiful women! 
When a beautiful woman does that, it shows 
one of two things; she has a manager who 
really manages, or she has real common 
sense. So put down Miss Young as the 
possessor of brains. In fact, on all sides she 
supplied herself with an exceptional group of 
actors, for the cast includes—Besides Kath- 
lyn Williams and Lillian Walker, as the 
lovely ladies chiefly referred to—Nigel Bar- 
rie, Irving Cummings, Barbara Tennant, 
Edward Kimball and little Ben Alexander. 
Miss Young plays Charmian Page, daughter 
of an American business man. Visiting in 
England, she becomes acquainted with Sir 
Richard and Lady Beverly. Lady Beverly 
loves her husband no more than she does 
the family honor, and that’s very little, if 
any. Killed in a motor accident, we soon 
forget her in watching the unnecessary 
tortures of Charmian and Sir Richard, who 
originally put on the agony that novelist 
Lenore Coffe might have a book, and keep 
it up that Miss Young may have a feature 
play. 

THE WAY OF A WOMAN-—Select 


She was a Southern girl. There you are. 
Tell any vaudeville comedian that, and he 
would give you the rest of the story in 
wheezes. This Southern girl was a Lee 
of Virginia, suh. Her front name was Nancy, 
and if you put those names together you re- 
call that wise Eugene Walter wrote the 
original play—and fell for every one of the 
old southern girl superstitions. Nancy came 
to New York, and married an allegedly rich 
man to help the folks back in the cotton 
and the cane. But her husband died, and 
left her, as a principal inheritance, a large 
number of friendships around the Times 
Square restaurants. (The sub-title says “Bo- 
hemian friends,” but as that doesn’t mean 
anything in particular, I’m translating.) 


(Concluded on page 122 
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COURSE IN 
TWO YEARS 


YOU ARE BADLY if you lack 
HANDICAPPED High School 


training. 
You cannot attain business or social 
prominence. You are barred from 
a successful business career, from 
the leading professions, from well- 
paid civil service jobs, from teaching 
and college entrance. In fact, em- 
ployers of practically all worth-while 
positions demand High School train- 
ing. You can’t hope to succeed in 
the face of this handicap, But you 
can remove it. Let the American 
School help you. 


FIT YOURSELF FOR A 
BIG FUTURE This Course. 


which has been 
prepared by some of America’s leading pro- 
fessors, will broaden your mind, and make 
you keen, alert and capable. It is complete, 
simplified and up-to-date. It covers all sub- 
jects given in a resident school and meets all 
vequirements of a High hool training. 
From the first lesson to the last you are 
carefully examined and coached. 


USE SPARE TIME ONLY 


Most people idle away fifty hours a week. 
Probably you do. Use only one-fifth of your 
wasted hours for study and you can remove 
your present handicap within two years. You 
will enjoy the lessons and the knowledge 
you will gain will well repay the time spent 
in study. 


YOU RUN NO 
RISK So that you may see for 


yourself how thorough and 
jing complete our training is, 
we invite you to take ten lessons in the High 
hool Course—or any course of specialized 
training in the coupon below—before decid- 
ing whether you wish to continue. If you 
are not then satisfied, we will refund your 
money in full. We absolutely guarantee 
satisfaction. On that basis you owe it to 
yourself to make the test. 
Check and mail the coupon NOW for full 
Particulars and Free Bulletin. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
OF CORRESPONDENCE 
Dept. H-717 Chicago, Illinois 

































































































































































TRAINING-THE KEY TO SUCCESS 






Explain how I can oy 
for the position checked. 
ovens High School Graduate -...Lawyer 

él Electrical Engineer ....Business Manager 

«Klee, Light & Power Supt. .....Certified Pub. Accountant 
cana Hydroelectric Engineer ....Accountant and Auditor 


onal Telephone Engineer .... Bookkeeper 

nies Telegraph Engineer -... stenographer 

«Wireless Operator i ..... Fire Insurance Expert 

pees Architect «Sanitary Engineer 

eveed Building Contractor «....Master Plumber 

aid Civil Engineer ...Heating & Vent. Engineer 


casei Structural Engineer 
«-..Mechanical Engineer 
«..5hop Superintendent _...... Airplane Mechanic 
«steam Engineer ....General Education Course 
oui Draftsmaa and Designer .....Common School Branches 


Gian Automobile Engineer 
ent Automobile Repairman 
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Sthel Clayton 
Star in 
Paramount Artcratf Pictures 


_s : 
Ce , ee 


Maybell Laboratories, 
Chicago, 
Gentlemen: I an sin- 
cerely pleased to have 
the opportunity of 
recommending your 
remarkable prepara- 
‘tion ‘Lash-Brow-Ine” 
for stimulating the 
growth of the Eye- 
lashes and Eyebrows. 
Sincerely yours, 


Ethel Clayton. 


Ethel Clayton’s Wonderful Eyelashes— 


long and curling —form a charming fringe for her eyes and give them that 
wistful appeal which adds so greatly to her facial beauty and attractiveness. 
Beautiful Eyelashes and well-formed Eyebrows— how wonderfully they bring 
out the natural beauty of the eyes! They are now within the reach of all 
women who will just apply a little 


Lttite-Ioveth-S72e 


for a short time. Hundreds of thousands of women, prominent in social 
circles, as well as stage and screen stars, use and enthusiastically recommend 
this harmless, delicately scented cream, which nourishes and promotes the 
growth of Eyelashes and Eyebrows making them long, thick and luxuriant. Why not you ? 

TWO SIZES 50c and $1.00. AT YOUR DEALER’S or sent Direct 

in plain cover, on receipt of price. SATISFACTION ASSURED. 
It was to be expected that so conspicuous a success as “LASH-BROW-INE” would be imitated, as it has 

been. So, to be sure of getting the genuine, look for the picture of ““THE LASH-BROW-INE 

GIRL’’— same as at left—on every package, and thus avoid disappointments. 
MAYBELL LABORATORIES 
4305-21 Grand Blvd. 


“*THE LASH-BROW-INE GIRL”? oan 


(© PHOTOGRAPH BY EVANS 
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Making the Cand'e Burn Longer 
N “The Haunted Bedroom” Enid Bennett leaves the kitchen 
carrying a candle about four inches long, yet when she 
enters the bedroom five minutes later, the candle has grown 
until it is fully a foot in length CLEO DANNA. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


A Sweet Smell 
N “The Lion’s Den” the minister says, “When I was a boy, 
I wanted to be a grocery clerk, and smell the coffee and 
sugar: when I was wrapp.ng them up” Eb. L. CHAMBERLIN. 
New York 


(1) Yes; (2) No. 
AVE you seen 


“Why-Do they *, 
0-ft ~/\ 


Title Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. & Ad eags 
Ts ts YOUR Department. Jump right in with your contribution ete fe 
What have you seen, in the past month, which was stupid, unlife- Ae 
like, ridiculous or merely incongruous? Do not generalize; confine your H f 
remarks to specific instances of absurdities in pictures you have seen \4 Hi 
Your observation will be listed among the indictments of carelessness on v | 
the part of the actor, author or director. } 











A Fastidious Pauper 
ps “The New Moon” Norma Talmadge is a peasant in Russia 
yet she greets the anarchist chief at the door of her store in 
a Silk négligéel 
In “Giris” with Marguerite Clark a very unusual thing occurs 
Although Miss Clark (Mrs. Williams) is a great little actress— 
I believe McGraw, of the Giants, would give her a job as 
pitcher. At the close of the picture Miss Clark throws her 
peculiar “Anti-man pin cushion” out of the window and right 
into the trash can without even looking!— ye % 
New York City. 


Only A Harmless Tarantula 
In a “thrilling” episode of “The Tiger Trail,” starring Ruth 
Ro'and, a tarantula was 





Charles Ray in “The 
Busher?” Ever hear of 
pepper trees or eucalyp- 
tus trees in Minnesota? 

E. D. R. 
Glendale, Calif. 


Che Editor’s Secret Exit, 

Perhaps 

N “The Haunted Bed- 

room,” Enid _ enters 
the office of the editor of 
the newspaper. The door 
on the outside has no 
sign printed on it, yet 
when Enid is shown on 
the inside of the office, 
the words “Managing 
Editor” appear on the 
glass, reversed. 

Also, in the same pic- 
ture, they certainly have 
queer weather. Every 
night is “dark and 
stormy” and yet morn- 
ing is always sunny and 
bright and dry. 

V. D. A. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 








A Queer Malley 


In “A Midnight Romance” Jack Holt and Juanita Hansen are seen 
waltzing while many of the guests at the hotel are one-stepping. 


Prudence Goodall, 


| seen, about to bite 
her arm. The tarantula 
is not at all dangerous to 
human life, as recent 
scientific investigations 
have proven. And even 
our reliable old friend 
Noah Webster says it 
pains no more than the 
sting of a wasp. If the 
directors cannot keep up 
with science they can at 
least read the dictionary 
L. V. BARLAMENT. 
Green Bay, Wis 





Wooden Indians 
N Norma Talmadge’s 
“Heart of Wetona” 
the Indians are seen 
battering down the door 
of her lover’s cabin when 
the chief comes up, tells 
them to stop, opens the 
door and walks in. Be 
sides, there was an open 
window three feet from 
the door. H. G. Mc. 
Boston. 


New York City 





The Cow Apparently Tidy Bullets 
Cheated arr ee eneenesensstssenseeneas 7 eee N “The She Wolf” 
N Charles Chaplin’s Texas Guinan shoots 


“Sunnyside” Charlie brings in a cow to the kitchen and tak- 
ing his cup of coffee, obtains the milk direct from the cow 
(eliminating the middleman). Yet when he is shown drinking 
the coffee it is inky black. E. P. R. 

Plainfield, N. J. 


Did You Look for A Rainbow? 
E have considerable change in the Oklahoma weather, 
but nothing to surpass that depicted in D. W. Griffith’s 
“True Heart Susie.” In one scene Bettina is caught in 


a very heavy rain storm and in discovering she had lost her key, 
has to take shelter across the street in Susie’s home, where 
we find the bright sun shining in the window, although it is 
K. G. K. 
Oklahoma City. 


raining across the street. 





two men through a window. 
both fall wounded. 

In “Pretty Smooth” the burglar opens the wall safe by lis- 
tening to the tumblers drop in less time than it took the lady 
who opened it with the combination. Why so? 

In “The Money Corrall” William Hart wins the pistol shoot 
championship. Later he has a pistol duel with a burglar who 
is only about two feet away—yet after shooting five or six 
times he only slightly wounds him in the arm. Jay WALSH. 

New York. 


Yet the glass is still unbroken as 


You'd Think So 
N “Peggy Does Her Darndest” “The Binkum School-of De- 
tectivity” used Metro envelopes. PauL MILLs. 
Yoakum, Texas. 
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A SINGLE DROP 
LASTS A WEEK 


The most concentrated and ex- 

uisite perfume evermade, Proe 
Taced without alcohol. Asingle 
drop lasts a week. 

Bott!s like picture, with long 
ginse reopen oseor Lilac. $1.5 5 

ily of the Valley or Violet, $1.75, 
Bend 20 cts. silvcr or stamps for 
miniature bottle. 


Plays and Players 
(Continued from page 88) 

- 
HAT slender reed, Al St. John, has 2{t 
his uncle Arbuckle’s company to star 
alone. Famous-Lasky will release his series 
of comedies for the coming year. St. John 
has been with Fatty-Roscoe in the rotund 

one’s Paramount pictures, for a long time. 


OBART BOSWORTH, first of the stage 
players of any repute to woo the 
mysteries of the camera, has returned to 
filmland after several years’ absence, the 
last one in vaudeville. Bosworth has signed 
a contract with Thomas H. Ince and his 


TRO MARE BCOISTERED 
° ° 


The above comes in less con- 
centrated (usual perfume) form 
at $1.55 an ounce at druggists or 
by mail, wi. two new ore, 
**Mon Amour,” “GardenQueen,’ 
both very fine. Send $1.00 for 
souvenir box, five 25c bottlessame 
size as picture, diCerent odors, 

Ask your druggict—he knows 
there is no better perfume Made. 


AM SOTHERN, brother of E. H., is to 
make his premier film appearance in 
Douglas Fairbank’s first United Artists pro- 
duction. Though he has been overshadowed 
by more towering names in his historic 


first starring vehicle is “Behind the Door” 
by Gouverneur Morris. Jane Novak will 
be seen opposite to him. Mr. Bosworth 
deserted the stage for the screen way back in 
1909, joining the Selig Company, then the 
only one operating in California. Ill health 





‘Rieqeety Send for Miniature 
; BOTTLE 20° 


PAULRIEGER’ 299FIRST ST. SAN FRANCISCO 


Pertumes, 








Mary is going to have a birth- 


Please Her! 
day —and you've been giving 


If her pins and perfume for years 


—and you are at the end of your 
string—and don’t know what to give— 


Try Our 


Subscription 


This includes Jim as well. Or if it’s 
Uncle George or Aunt Susan —and 
you want to remember them with 
something that will make them think 
they are several years younger instead 
of a year older—fix it so they'll 
drop a year; send them that illus- 
trated chronicle of youth, of sunshine, 
and moving pictures —send them 


PHOTOPLAY 
MAGAZINE 


A subscription to PHOTOPLAY 
MAGAZINE will please your friends 
on their birthdays —and please you, 
too, because you will know that you 
have g.ven a gift that will be appre- 
ciated — not once but many times. Of 
course we tell the recipient who sent it. 


When you return coupon, attach a Pos- 
tal or Express Money Order or a Check. 





Birthday Gift Subscription Coupon 








Year, $2.00; Six Months, $1.00; Three Months, 
50c; Canada, $2.50 a year; Foreign Countries, 
$3.00 a year. All subscriptions to our soldiers 
in foreign countries at U. S. rates. 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 


Dept. K, 350 North Clark Street, CHICAGO, ILL 


| Gentlemen : 


Enclosed find $ for months 


| Send to—Name 


| ‘ SEEEEREREE 


| From—Name 





Ese. 


Bee ‘i 














| 
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“Jes’ plain sody,” says Anita Stewart. 
ence of opinion between scenes. 


histronic family, Sam Sothern bears a well- 
known reputation in comedy, a field which 
was his father’s, while E. H. has always 
confined himself to the drama. 


NIVERSAL believes if you have a 

good thing, do it over again. A few 
years ago they took “Loot,” the Satevepost 
serial by Arthur Somers Roche and made it 
into a fifteen episode serial under the name 
of “The Gray Ghost.” In course of time, 
people forgot it, or were presumed to have 
done so and the story was hauled out of 
the scenario department shelves and turned 
over to a scenaroist who made it into a 
five-reel feature. Darrel Foss and Ora 
Carew play the chief roles. Wiliam Dow- 
lan did the directing. 








Director Mickey and his stellar Stewart have a little differ- 
Neilan believes that directors are more in need of refreshment 
than stars—but do you think the young feminist will share her straw? 


Never! 


had something to do with his desertion of 
the “speakies” and many of his colleagues 
of that day still regret the words of reproach 
they showered upon Hobart at that time 
for his apostasy. Later he became one of 
the foremost producers and in the course 
of time was swallowed up by the interests 
now known as Famous Players-Lasky. 


ORENCE TURNER makes her return to 

the screen via the Universal screen. 
Once the only rival to Mary Pickford 
in the popularity of screen devotees, Miss 
Turner went abroad and literally dropped 
out of sight for four years so far as the 
American public was concerned. She is 
directing a series of one reel comedies in 
which she is also playing the star role. 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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I just love these 
glove fitting Tweedie Boot Tops 
They are so distinctive, snappy 
and individual looking. 


Ze 
a La . 
; weedie 


boot Tops 


OT posed nor in some costumed characte 
part—but Mabel Normand just as she is— 
in tailored hat,and gown, and with Tweedie 

tailored feet and ankles. 


Miss Normand, Tweedie clad, is typical of Amer 
ica’s best dressed women. They have learned the 
comfortable, well-garbed feeling which goes with 
Tweedie’s smart, snappy, distinctive fastidiousness 
There is nothing harnessy about them— 
no unsightly straps and buckles. They 
button snug around heel, instep and ankle. 
No sag, or drag, no stretch or slack — 
just the exclusive style and comfort of a 
glove-fitting garment that stays that way. 
































er 








Tweedie Boot Tops and Tweedie Pattees 
—(the much higher boot top for sports 
and motor wear) come in gown-harmoniz- 
ing colors and the most modish of the 
exclusive fabrics Worumbo Wul-Buk, 
Trayton Kersey and Amsden Buck. 


None Fit So Well Without 
the Tweedie Label 


Insist on Tweedies. Look for the 
trade-mark — sewed into every 
pair. If your favorite store can- “ 
not supply you write us and we 
will gladly advise you where in 
your locality Tweedies are sold, 









Tweedie Boot Top Co. 


St. Louis, Missouri 












Courtesy of Goldwyn Studios — Photo by Stagg, L. A. 
When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 
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Plays and Players 
( Continued ) 


IOLET MERSEREAU, who hzes been 

off-screen for a long time, is to return 
as the star in “Love Wins,” a production 
by a brand new company. When Universal 
made their complete trek west it was not 
complete after all, for Miss Mersereau held 
a contract with them a provision of which 
was that she should work in or about New 
York, and nowhere else. So she finished 
her contract here. 


RS. HARRY J. EDWARDS has just 
been granted a decree of divorce from 
her husband, Harry J. Edwards, a moving 
picture director. If that conveys nothing to 
the casual reader it might be elucidated, 


9 as it were, that Gladys Brockwell has had 
another divorce. Miss Brockwell married 
ere a n y ne ay Edwards while he was being trained to fight 


for the well known democracy at Camp 
to secure a satin skin 


Lewis, Wash. 
*‘Apply Satin skin cream, then Satin skin powder.’’ 
(Ask your druggist for free samples.) 














Pyr-Tuleds1eX4 | Faces 
fab Stef Made 


CREDIT 
SEND he FREE CATALOG | Young 


There ave over 2,000 Fhotosraphic ius. 7 ms The secret of a 
trations of Diamond Rings, Diamon J } ° 
La Valliieres, Diamond Ear Screws, youthful face willbe 
or age | Scarf Btw ee J || sent to any woman 
Studs, Watches, Wrist Watches; | 
also our wonderful shc wy assem- ‘ whose appearance 
bled Solitaire Diamond Clusters, shows that time or 

ean illness or any other 

t | . . 
Hearts Cased intandsome hung box | | CAUSE 1S stcaling from 


Loftis Perfection || herthe charm of girlhood 


' ‘ beauty. It will show how 
Diamond Rings | | without cosmetics, creams, massage, masks, 
\ Each Diamond is specially selected plasters, straps, vibrators, ‘‘beauty"’ treatments 
} iy 4 WY our diamond experts and is skil-] | | orotherartificial means,shecanremovethetraccs 
&. fully a mad maye Meeeus hae of age from _ her countenance. Every women, 
N © ate a young or middle aged, who has a single facial 
every line of delicate grace defect should know about the remarkable 
and beauty. 
BR \ $10 Down, Sa Mont Beauty Exercises 
buys a $50 Ring. which remove lines and “crow’'s feet” and 
Down, $10a Month, 
buys a $100 Ring, wrinkles; fill up hollows; give roundness to 
Down,$12.60a Month, ecrawny necks; lift up sarging corners of the 
buys a $125 Ring. mouth; and clear up muddy cr sallow skins. It 
Every Article in Our Large will show how five minutes daily with Kathryn | 
Jeweler Catalog » speci: aE Murray'ssimple facial exercises will work won- | Richard Barthelmess and his baby. 
Powe & oe ee ders. ‘Lhis information is free to all who ask for it. | lied. This is only Dick’s small godson, the in- 
be sent prepaid by us. You see 


and examine the article right in your own hands. If sat- Results Guaranteed fant heir of a fortunate friend of Mewhem Dich 
isfied, pay one-fifth of purchase price and keep it; balance has adopted. Barthelmess is still in make-up 
divided into eight equal amounts, payatlemonthly. Stand- Write for this Free Book which telle just wher ban Gattis tact Acterelt. The aviatina te eale 
gra world-renowned watches on credit terms as lowas]| | to do to bring back the firmness to the facial or Uritiith s last Artcratt. be AVIATINGE 14 ; 
$2.60 amonth. Send for Catalog. LIBERTY BONDS ACCLPTCO, muscles and tissues and smoothness and beauty for fun. 
The National Credit Jewelers) | | ‘° een. Write today. 
Dept. E .~ wae 403 N. N. State St. KATHRYN MURRAY, Inc. 
BROS & CO. [358 STORES IN LEADING CITIES Suite 1058 Garland Bldg. Chicago Illinois 








No, we 





AN Cupid also got a wallop when Harry 

Carey, Universal’s Western hero, was 
sued for divorce by his wife. ‘They had 
been estranged for some time. 
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| JAMES KIRKWOOD is to don grease- 
paint for the first time since the old days 
opposite Mary Pickford. Allen Dwan in- 
| duced him to toss aside the megaphone 
jin order to enact the lead in “Luck of the 
fluous hair Irish” which Dwan is making in Hawaii. 
on the under- , He claimed that Jim was the only man in 
arms spoils the SV Sayre the business who really fitted the part. 
effect of a smart gown OWNS a ee ee ‘ Anna Q. Nilson is the heroine and Nor- 
That is why she —_ : . no Dwi. : (j| man Kerry has a good role. 


The SS aae sas a ©Z THEL CLAYTON wasn't lost in the 

AZIiI Famous French =" . ' weird and woolly Orient after all as 

is Depilatory Powder ee ? | feared by the Paramount paragraphers. But 

For Removing Hair Which Made the Sleeveless Gown Possible , ‘ec Ee | Ethel’s disappearance made good copy until 

Takes but five minutes—leaves the skin white and smooth—will not <— she notified the company that she would 

stimulate later growth. Guaranteed harmless. For sale at drug and department ") | report for work on July 20. She merely 

stores, price 50c and $1.00inU.S.A. Elsewhere 75¢ and $1.50, or we will mail direct (| had neglected to notify anyone when she 

Uf preferred on receipt of price. HALL & RUCKEL, Inc., 223 Washington St New York >| sailed from Japan to renew her camera 
SESSA SHADES 6 OOO 


ESF SE LEQDG. ISK! | work at Lasky studio. 
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Plays and Players 
(Continued) 


HILE the country was paying honor 

to Captain Eddie Rickenbacker our 
best lil ace, Doug Fairbanks was trying 
to lure the famous Hun buster into the 
movies. The movie star was the foremost 
among the leading cits of Los Angeles who 
entertained Capt. Eddie and it did not leak 
out until sometimé after he had departed 
that Fairbanks was interested in getting the 


aviator into the films. The plan was to | 


have Fairbanks appear with Capt. Ricken- 
backer who is said to have rejected the 
offer because it called for merely a percentage 
of profits without any definite guarantee. 




















ie | 


This man has just made a pie for Geraldine Far- 
rar. She hasn't sampled it yet, but it’s safe to 








say her expression will match his when she does. 
He keeps the Goldwyn studio happy—he’s the 
chef, is Oaf Bernadotte. 


NOTHER aviator, Lieut. Locklear, who 

leaped into fame by leaping from one 
aircraft to another while in flight, listened 
to some business talk by one of Carl 
Laemmle’s scouts and boarded a train for 
Universal City where he is starring in an 
aviation serial. 


RED STONE was the hero of the annual 

Frontier Days Celebration at Cheyenne 
the latter part of July, although other no- 
tables of stage 2nd screen have attended the 
great western festivities in other years. Stone 
was the first who ever actually contested in 
the trick riding, bronco busting and roping 
events, competing against the most expert 
horsemen in the West. Then Fred resumed 
work on h’s second photoplay as an inde- 
pendent producer, scenes for which were all 
made in Wyoming. The first picture, “Billy 
Jim,” was made in California and the Cana- 
dian Rockies. The name of the second is 
“The Duke of Chimney Butte.” Mr. Stone 
returned to the stage on September first for 
his third year in “Jack o’ Lantern,” expect- 
ing to resume film work early next 
summer. 


HEY are saying around the Lasky lot 

in Hollywood that little Lila Lee, nee 
Cuddles Edwards, is developing into a 
film player extraordinary under the tutelage 
of Cecil DeMille. Lila was generally re- 
garded as an over-advertised star whose 
screen work did not come up to the paid 
predictions. Then DeMille cast her for 
“Tweeny” the little maid in “The Admirable 
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- End That Film 


On Your Teeth 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


















You Must If You Save Them 







HE tooth brush alone may remove 

food debris, but it does not end 
the film. Night and day, between the 
teeth and elsewhere, that film does constant damage. Most 
tooth troubles are now known to be caused by it. 


It is that slimy film which you feel with your tongue. It 
clings to the teeth and gets into crevices. The ordinary tooth 
paste does not dissolve it. That is why millions of well- 
brushed teeth discolor and decay. 


That film is what discolors — not the teeth. It is the basis 
of tartar. It holds food substance which ferments and forms 
acid. It holds the acid in contact with the teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, with tartar, are the 
chief cause of pyorrhea. So, despite the tooth brush, all these 
troubles have been constantly increasing. 


Now dental science, after years of search, has found a way 
to combat film. It is embodied for daily use in a dentifrice 
called Pepsodent. It penetrates wherever the film goes. It 
lingers between the teeth. When you use it, it attacks the 
film efficiently. We ask you to prove this by a ten-day test, 
to be made at our expense. 


See How Teeth Whiten 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube and use like any tooth 
paste. Note how clean the teeth feel after using. Mark the 
absence of the slimy film. See how teeth whiten as the fixed 
film disappears. You will realize then what a revolution has 
developed in teeth cleaning methods. 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the digestant of albumin. 
The film is albuminous matter. The object of Pepsodent is 
to dissolve it, then to constantly combat it. 

Pepsin was not used before because it must be activated. 
The usual agent is an acid harmful to the teeth. But science 
has discovered a harmless activating method. Because of 
patents it is used in Pepsodent alone. This method is doing 
for millions of teeth what was never done before. 

Four years of clinical and laboratory tests have proved the 
results beyond question. Leading dentists all over America 
now urge its daily use. You are bound to adopt it when you 
know it, for your children and yourself. Cut out this coupon 
— now, before you forget it—and see what it means to you. 


Pepsadent 


REG U.S 


The New-Day Dentifrice 
A Scientific Product —Sold by Druggists Everywhere 
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Send the Coupon for a Ten-Day Tube Free 
10-Day Tube | THE PEPSODENT CO., Dept. 673 
1 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Note how clean the teeth feel , 
after using. Mark the abeence 5 Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
of the slimy film. See how the ee 
teeth whiten as the fixed film 1 
disappears. (233) ! PES 55.0 cranium nines 
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Plays and Players 


(Concluded ) 


Crichton” and the studio wiseacres intimate 
that she gives Gloria Swanson a good run 
for first feminine honors. Miss Lee will. 
remain under the DeMille guidance hence- 
forth. 


a Your Nose » 
S| Won’ t Be wing iF, 
i 


ST . 
~ eae A S 


first you use LA MEDA Cold Creamed Powder 
for an all day toilet. 


Let the others keep dabbing with their powder puffs,— 
you will not need to give your complexion another 
% thought after you have used LA MEDA in the morning. 


Motor, golf, tennis, dance,—anything you wish—for 
perspiration does not mar a LA MEDA powdering. 


You insure a velvet smooth, powdery fresh, perfectly groomed appearance 
for all the day through. 
And LA MEDA itself is as pure and sweet as it will make you look. 
Highly beneficial to the skin instead of clogging and harsh like old style 
face powders. 
Any dealer can get LA MEDA Cold Creamed Powder for you, or we 
will send it postpaid upon receipt of 65c a jar (plus 3 cents war tax) 


Prepared in three tints :— White, Flesh and Brunette. 


Nee ee ee ee ee ee 


Our Test Jar is a Beautiful and Unique Miniature 
Containing a Most Liberal Supply | 
LA MEDA MFG. CO., 103 E. Garfield Blvd., Chicago 


Enclosed please find ten cents (silver or stamps) to pay for postage and 
to receive your free test jar of LA MEDA Cold Creamed Powder, 


HARLIE CHAPLIN plans to release a 

comedy entitled “How Moving Pic- 
tures Are Made” if First National will accept 
it under his contract. It was made during 
the building of Chaplin’s studio last year 
If it is not rejected Charlie will have three 
more comedies to do under his famous mil- 
lion dollar contract as he has just com- 
pleted the successor to “Sunnyside.” 


AVING battled through sundry and 

various courts in order to free herself 
from various and sundry contracts, with 
more or less success, Clara Kimball Young 
is bzck among the Kliegs, Sue is doing 
“Fyes of Youth” which Marjorie Rambeau 
made famous on the stzge. She is surrounded 
by a remarkable cast including William 
Courtleigh, Vincent Serrano and Gareth 
Hughes and her director is Albert P.urker 
who recently resigned as Doug Fairbanks’ 
director. 


SEND 

THIS 

{| COUPON 
FOR 

( FREE 

| ‘TEST 


JAR 
| — — 


YD CHAPLIN is now engaged in making 

comedies abroad. He went to kLurope 
the latter part of July, accompanied only 
by his wife, business manager and a tech- 
nical man, expecting to pick up his support~ 
ing players in England end France. 


SURU AOKI, the charming little wife 

of Sessue Hayakawa, is soon to reap- 
pezr on the screen as a star, after a lengchy 
eclipse in the shadow of her talented hus- 
band. In the old Domino-Ince d:ys Sessue 
used to play in support of Tsuru. Now 
Mrs. Sessue will make her stellar premier 
in “The Breath of the Gods,” for Universal 


OM MEIGHAN is going to do about two 

more pictures under Cecil DeMille, 
then, in all likelihood, he will burgeon as 
a star on his own.- Tom has been going 
exceptionally well of late and during the 
last year has been regarded as the highest 
paid leading man on the screen, in many 
instences drawing a larger salary than the 
star he was engaged to support. A number 
of the big producing concerns have been 
: angling for his services for a long period 
but it is understood that he prefers the 
| independent producing basis for his future 
| activities. Meighan’s long screen career 
reaches its zenith in his portrayal of “The 
Admirable Crichton” in the DeMille ver- 
sion of the famous Barrie piay. 


packing, and I will be pleased | 
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Diamonds || ASLACY 


“Pay as You Like ace PowDER 
10 Months Time 
D2ar to the Heart — 


but not to the purse is Lablache, the powder 
that delights the skin. It keeps complexions 
as nature intended. While 
others come and others go, 
Lablache s¢71ys on—retresh- 
ingly fragrant. It makes 
friends and keeps them. 
Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dan- 
gerous. Flesh White, 
Pink or Cream, 65c. 
a box of druggists or 
by mail. Over two 
million boxes sold 
annually, Send We. 
for a sample box. 
BEN. LEVY CO. 


French Perfumers, Dept. 67 


* 125 Kingston St.,Boston, Mass, 


‘] Why Have Gray or Faded Halr 


| HENNA D’OREAL 


New French Discovery 
which is compssed of pulverized 
Henna and Herbs, provides the unly 








Your™ ' 
Credit 
is 


.Good 
>; 

much or little rou ave worth; am 
if you are honest and promp it 

in meeting your obligations you 1002—$5S0. 

can buy any of the wor “drously 

beantiful Diawonda, Watches or Jewelry listed 

in the Royal Catalog, and pay for them in monthly 

or weekly amounts as suite your convenience, 


WE WANT YOUR DON’T SFND ANY 
CUSTOM MONEY 


|: makes no difference how 





You will have every ad- 
vantage of the charge 
customers who buy right 
in the Royal store; a 
wonderful selection, 
rock bottom prices and 
a liberal discount if you 
prefer to buy for cash, 


You take no risk what- 
ever. Every article is 
guaranteed in writing 
and shipped prepaid, to 
be accepted ONLY if 
you like it efter a 
thorough examination, 


Enjoy the Prestige of Owning a Handsome Diamond 
Nothing succeeds like success; if you are getting 
on in the world let people k :ow it. Possession o 
a beautiful, sparkling Roval gem isa hall-mark of 
prosperity everywhere, and the gift of one a sure 
road to any heart. “ufitsa wOYaALit’saGeEMd,” 


The Royal Catalog 


is like a walk throuch wonderland -the highest clase Dia- 
pone, Watches, Jeweiry, S:iverware, all perfectly illus- 
from photographs and priced at the lowest figuresin 
te world for genuine, high q ality goods ad the de 
tails of how easily you can open a regular charge account, 


Send for catalog today—IT’S FREE. Ask for Edition 13. 














I am a Necessity 


ET ye curse me, more than praise 
me; twist me and turn me, all day 


a 


long, and far into the night. I am bat- 
tered, knocked, bended, hammered, 
rolled in the dirt, jolted over rough 
roads, and yet taken into mansions. 


harmless coloring in the world. Not 
affected by previous dye. Will not 
Stain scalp or rub off. All shades, 
easy to apply. Beware of inferior 


WANVUUOUUURERED RUDUNAUDORECUURABBOURD OURERUR DUANE RDB! RADAR ERA AGROROOED (CEI EO/EEELEUEAEOOHEEEEELEL DU ER LTTE 


DIAMOND 


ROYA 


ESTABLISHED /895 


& WATCH co, 


35 Maiden Lane ~ New York 





,Learn to Dance! 


You can learn Fox-Trot, One-Step, Waltz and 
latest * ‘up-to-the-minute”’ society dances in 
own home by the wonderful Peak Sys- 


pod of Mail Instruction. 


wey Diagram Method. Easily learned; no 


thousands taught successfully. 
Write for Special Terms, 
FREE inf ——— 


PROF. Ww 
Reeq 27, 


end surprisingly pow ee off 


051 Srescent Place. 


Send today fo> 


““Cnicaso, ut. | PROCESS ENGRAVING CO. 


substitutes, a perfect preparation 
proven to be absolutely the best. Application and recer- 
tification in daylight parlors. 


Price $1.30. Postpaid, $1.40 


Blond Henna for lightening hair that has 
grown dark. Price $2.20. Address Dept. M 


B. PAUL sais Sts ton Yon, 0.1, Tol Groky 190 


bE R E E fom THIS bey a 


nmoouce oun Pk Pao 





RAVED CARD 
WITH NAME AND ADDRESS $3.00. 1 BOX 
OF STATIONERY, ANY COLOR, WITH MONO- 
ADDITIONAL 100 CARDS OR BOX STATIONERY. 8 50 cts. 


1820 S. Ridgeway Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


GRAM, $1.00. 


You break me, wait for me, rush me 
hither and yon, always in a hurry—I 
am hot with anger at times. You make 
me work full tilt while you rest or talk 
or chatter about your scenarios. I cost 
you thousands, but you keep me with- 
out much comfort. Yet you could not 
make your old pictures without me. 

I am not the publicity man. I am 
Artificial Lighting. [Reprinted from 
The Studio Skeleton—the Goldwyn Studio 
Weekly.] 
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Largest Movie 
Show in the World 


HE motion pictures projected at the 
Methodist Centenary Exposition in 
Columbus, Ohio, and generously mentioned 
in September PuotopLay, were estimated 
to be 1,440,000 times larger on the screen 
than on the actual film, which is about 
one inch and three-quarters of an inch high. 
The largest movie audience ever gathered 
together aitended these performances, num- 
bering 40,000 at a single performance. The 
pictures as a whole were easily discernible six 
blocks away, while the nearest seat to the 
screen was 325 feet distant. The screen 
itself, especially built for the occasion, meas- 
ured 100 feet wide and 75 feet high. 

Much speculation has been aroused con- 
cerning the projectors used for these re- 
markable films. Strange to say, the ma- 
chines used are the ordinary stock Simplex 
machines found in thousands of theaters, 
churches and _ institutions, throughout the 
world. However, they are equipped with 
type S heavy duty lamp houses, two and 
three quarter-inch equivalent focus lenses, 
170 ampere rheostats and a special shutter, 
known as the extra light shutter, a new 
invention which increases light on the screen 
and relieves eye strain. This shutter was 
only recently put on the market by the 
builders of the Simplex projecting machines. 

The great screen on which the pictures 
were projected was built for the Exposition 
primarily for giant stereopticzn slides to be 
used in connection with a megaphonic ar- 
rangement for illustrated lectures. It cost 
approximately $8,000 and contained 100,000 
feet of lumber. A specially built Bessler 
stereoptican machine was used to project 
the slides on the screen. 

Exposition officicls, finding the slides were 
meeting with tremendous success, decided to 
attempt motion pictures on the screen. Sev- 
eral experts laughed at the idea, stating that 
it would be impossible to enlarge motion 
pictures sufficiently to make any kind of 
a showing on the mammoth screen. 

Leo S. Dwyer of the Simplex concern, 
with his staff of operators and electricians 
worked for several nights in the projecting 
room of the amphitheatre after the crowds 
had left. After tests of varying success, 
Dwyer projected a picture 54 feet wide and 
40 feet high. Not satisfied with this, he 
continued his tests until he obtained the 100 
x 75 foot pictures, which are approximately 
1,440,000 times larger than the picture on 
the film, which is about one inch wide and 
three-quarters of an inch high. 

Only certain films can be used in the 
specially prepared projecting machine. They 
must be black and white, with no shadings 
of gray, or cloudy and artistic effects. The 
film is run through fast in order to prevent 
burning by the powerful lamps in the ma- 
chine. 


To Film Africa 


NIVERSAL has sent out a great expe- 

dition into the heart of Africa to film 
wid animals and wild men in their native 
haunts. 

Among the baggage taken along are: 150 
miles of motion picture film for still pic- 
tures, 6,000 pounds of food, 9 folding can- 
vas, bath and wash basins, 4 knockdown 
animal cages, 10 nursing bottles and 30 
nursing nipples for captured baby animals, 
animal skinning outfit, 9 hot water bottles, 
300 mouse traps for collecting specimens 
of rodent life, 12 wolf traps, 200 rat traps, 
9,000 tin tags for identifying skulls, 10 tons 
of photographic chemicals, 2 talking ma- 
chines and 100 records 
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_The stamped price 

= is W.L.Douglas 

) personal guarantee 

_. that the shoes ~ 

are always worth 

the price paid 
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You can save money by wearing W.L.Douglas ~2 
shoes, the best known shoes in the world. Sold by 106 
W.L.Douglas own stores and over 9000 shoe dealers. 
W. L. Douglas name and the retail price stamped on 
the bottom guarantees the best shoes in style, com- 
fort and service that can be produced for the price. 


Since 1883 W. L. Douglas name and the retail 
price has beenstampedon the bottom of the shoes 
beforethey leave the factory. The stamped price 
is never changed; this protects the wearers 
against unreasonable profits and has saved them 
millions of dollars on their footwear. 


The stamped price is W.L.Douglas personal guar- 
antee that the shoes are always worth the price 
paid for them. The prices are the same every- 
where—they cost no more in San Francisco than 
they do in New York. 


W. L. Douglas $7.00 and $8.00 shoes are abso- 
lutely the best shoe values for the money in this 
country. They are the leaders everywhere. W.L. 
Douglas $9.00 and $10.00 shoes are made 
throughout of the finest leather the market 
affords, with a style endorsed by the leaders of 
America’s fashion centerss they combine qual- 
ity, style and comfort equal to other makes sell- 
ing at higher prices. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the highest 
paid, skilled shoemakers, under the direction 
and supervision of experienced men, all working 
with an honest determination to make the best 
shoes for the price that money can buy. 








CAUTION 
Insist upon hav- 
ing W. L. Douglas 
shoes with hisname 
and price stamped 
on the bottom. 











If W.L. Douglas shoes 
cannot be obtained in 
your vicinity, order 
direct from factory 
by mail, Parcel Post 
charges prepaid. 

Write for Illustrated ° 
Catalog showing how 
to order by mail, 


VlhoQreeglas 


Pres, W. L. Douglas Shoe Co, 


126 SPARK STREET, 
BROCKTON, MASS. 
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i, CREAM 


Many years ago, Mr. A. S. Hinds of Portland, compounded 


the now famous toilet requisite, Hinds Cream. 


A pure, snow-white cream containing ingredients that soothe and 
refine the skin, and most valuable for sunburn, windburn and chapping. 


Its merit has made it the final choice of every woman who values the 
appearance of her face, hands and arms. Mr. Hinds has also prepared 
various other specialties, each as good in its own way as Hinds Cream. 


SAMPLES:—Be sure to enclose stamps with your Hinds Cream Toilet Necessi- 


A. S. HINDS 
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coupe Vg poner and y ny Cn, 2c ties are gelling everywhere 
i ic. aicum e ° . 
om Trial ae Soa 'bc, 'S > tees Poe 228 West Street or will be mailed postpoid 


Portland, Maine 


' 


Aitractive Week-End Box 50c. in U.S. A. from laboratory. 


2c; trial size 15c. 
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Should Children Go 
to Movies? 


(Concluded from page 58) 
exhibitor. Now she is a lecturer, specializing 
in the subject of how women have snatched 
success. 

“They’ve had to snatch it, you see,” she 
says, “because they have seldom had the 
same opportunities as men to win it.” Her 
mission in life, she believes, is to widen 
these opportunities. 
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Picture Health 


How is your town’s picture 
health? What have you done 
, for its constitution? Why 
not organize a branch of 
The Better Photoplay 
League of America 


ee 


Call a meeting of Better Film enthusiasts. 
Elect your officers—a chairman, two vice- 
chairmen, and a secretary. As there are 
no dues you will not need a treasurer. 

Constitution and by-laws for the Branch 

agues will be supplied when you send 
the names of your ofticers and ten original 
members to Lhe Better Photoplay League 
of America, 350 N.Clark St., Chicago, lil. 

Send two cents in postage for the hand- 
book, * ‘Hints and Helps in Obtaining Bet- 


ter Films.’ 








Fy el > <> eaten. nit 15¢ to Vivaudou, Times iia 
4 ° : Buslding, New Yor 
+ ashionablh “ti ie eaomots of Miss Roberts and her brother inaugurated 


agg Horeca, at their theatre the plzn of showing educa- 

/ because its delightful fra- ) tional films to the children free, after school 

i ; ~ hours. “Theatre managing would have 

grance is a mark of dis- been a dreary business,” says Miss Roberts, 
tinction in fine homes "=== i po ‘ “if there had been no children there. 

fy\ koa 5 at ; “When my brother first asked me to join 

him in owning and operating a motion pic- 

ture theatre I refused. I did not want to 


. ’ gi . Bot =ie dy dg Uh encourage people to waste their time, and 
Instant Bunion Relief Sok Hae ec amt meer ; seldom having been inside a picture theatre, 
B Ee de gh om I considered attending pictures merely time 


Prove It At My Expense ae: : ‘ta. : ~ a : + ie wasted. But he took me to see the newest, 


finest releases—and convinced me. There- 


Don’t send me one —~ ~~~ me after I was with him heart and soul in 
prove it to you as ave done for over 


72,500 others in the last six months. I the work. The exchange-men and the pro- 


claimto have the most successtul remedy 9 stubborn ducers aided us wonderfully. They are a 


let me send you ry Fairyfeot treatment hair easy fine body of men. They gave us—young- 
Free. idon't care how many so-called sters in the business, you might szy—the 


ss, shiclcs or pocs you ever tried b . A 
“without success—1 d-n't care how dis- to comb, ' benefit of their honest judgment and infor- 
PE PSE neat and . mation.” 
no Tic ‘cTncG ave , “ = - 2 
absolute con 7 moo tn it that tam ge- attractive SN Miss Roberts is vitally interested in the 
REC. It is a wonderful yet simple = Better Film movement, especially endorsing 
Miss Betty Parker Jay Dillon cS 
home remedywhich rclieves youalmost the work of The Better Photoplay League. 
instantly of the pain; it removes the Featured in Jack Norworth’s “Odds and Ends” 
F. — of a bunion and $pue the ugly mi 
eformity dissappears—all this while d ed b S § S . . > ay 26 
aonane Gaming Ganterchaen then oven, | A opt y—ocreen— tage— ociety Branches of The Better Photoplay League 
gene “ ~ 4 vil b  ount = gone Because Hair-Dress will make the most stubborn hairst iy the of America are being formed, not only in 
isin peated envelope. Write todayy way yuu conb itand retain a smooth, dressy appearancethe en~ § | this country, but also abroad. Correspond- 
poem Sea pe ay tire evening. With Hair-Dress you can comb your hair any vs a t a 
Foot Remedy Co., 3661 Ogden Ave., Dept. 33 Chicago fashionable style—straight back—any way you wantit. Haire f | ents from England, Australia, Japan and 
——— - a ne ! Dress will also give tu your hair that beautiful lustre so much “2... ee tat = 
in vogue with men and women of the stage, the screen and China have asked permission to form Branch 
society. Is harmless and acts as an excellent tonic. 


, Leagues, and soon there may be Branches in 
Have you seen the Fhotoplay Magazine | | Send for Trial Jar 2ti.t'\u."tse's we | | all civilized countries. This will be a pic- 
creen Supplement! sk your ex- 


days. If it isn’t just what you have been looking for—send ture League of Nations with no secret cove- 
“Ls 4 Hd 4 itback. Your money will be cheerfully returned to you. : ’ = ° 

hibitor when he is going to show it. Send United States stamps, coin or money order. Your jarof nants secretly arrived at—a true film alli- 
delicately scented, greaseless Hair-Dress will be promptly 


mailed postpaid. Send forthis wonderfultoilet necessitv today. ance to uphold fourteen points of picture 
Send $1.00 for Three Months’ Supply. decency. 
7 Gst-O 7 \ WAVE. I | | HAIR-CRESS CO., Dept. 104, 920 Windsor Ave., CHICAGO 
\YOUR HAI R| = — What's in a Name? 
Naturally wavy bair is within Increase 


- el ONROE SALISBURY, Universal star, 
the reach of every woman. Your Desk find entered a Los Angeles jewelery store to 












































Water-Maid Wavers Sp ace Bisek buy a fountain-pen. He tried the 
(Patente«) By L. -+, swinging Metal 


various 
ou uainge guinging points offered and covered a sheet of paper 
" i i il } -..% eee tan ae 4 a — poten. Saison. with Latin quotation: 

ha wats *vhtest hair a weck or longer ered Oak or Mahoxg- $4.50 “Tempus Fugit.” 

[®\ even in damp weather or when per pb a BR 


spiring. If hair is fluffy only use the ff | |] Gob 2?" ONT = Delivered Still he seemed unable to find a point 
wavers once after every shampoo | frames, 60c extra. 


that suited his writing. 
Send for the Water Wavers today and stop burning See dealer jor order $5.00 West or South £ 


your hair with hot irons or twisting with curlers § | direct. ' : ; Looking over his shoulder a sweet youns 
which tends to break the bair. Absolutely sanitary Send for our free catalog of Office Equipment, thing who worked at the fountain-pen 
Put up six individual wavers to a set, and sent by | Supplies and Sectional Bookcases. me 
mail to any address in the U. S., with full directions ” e counter said . 
upon receipt of $2.00. Order today The Weis Manufacturing Co. “Mr. Fugit, did anvone ever tell you that 
WATER-MAID WAVER CO. | i i sj actly like Monroe Salis- 
125 West 7th Street_- Cincinnati, Ohio ff 501 Union St. Monroe, Mich. you look just exactly e J 


bury ?” 


Frame 
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The Midnight Man 


(Continued from page 53) 


Terms were satisfactory, so they shook 
hands and parted. 

His bet with Arnold seemed to awaken an 
almost reckiess stre.k in Bob Gilmore. Per- 
haps, since he was born sportsman, he 
was compelled by instinct to make this a 
good game. At any rate, the activities of 
“The Midnight Man” took on an exceedingly 
daring and spectacular turn. He began to 
expose himseif to capture, to run a hundred 
unnecessary risks and d.:ngers, to almost 
flaunt h.mself in the faces of his would-be 
captors. 

On the very evening after the bet was 
made, Bob phoned to Arnold anonymously, 
telling him that “The Midnight Mcn” woud 
be present at the vaudeville entertainment 
given by one of Nell Morgan’s pet charities 
that night. 

It was really flying in the face of provi- 
dence, because Boo knew that not only 
would Arno.d and a big force of his men be 
there, but that Ramah Duin, the Hindu, 
with his mczgical tricks, was to be the fea- 
ture of the evening. He had come to know, 
through several desperate encounters, that 
he could count the Hindu a deadly and per- 
sistent foe—far more dangerous to his per- 
sonal safety than Arnold 


* * » 


Bob Gilmore sat in the Morgan box that 
aight. He was unusually handsome, as he 
bent over the comely head of Nell Morgan 
with an attentiveness that evoked a sigh of 
envy from m-ny a mooning debutante. It 
was plainly evident to the most casual ob- 
server that he was looked upon with more 
than ordinary favor by the Morgan house- 
hold. 

Just as Ramah Dhin commenced his per- 
formance, <n usher came to the box with a 
telegr-m for “Mr. Stevens’—‘sent on from 
the club.” Bob left with great regret. The 
telegram was urgent. 

Not five minutes later the magician’s as- 
sistant waiting beneath tne trap door in the 
floor, down in the basement, suddenly top- 
pled over unconscious. A tall masked figure 
seized his flowing garments, swathed himself 
in them, then stepped up through the trap 
into an empty trunk. A moment later the 
trunk was opened by Ramah Dhin. 

Steve Arnold was standing close by, hav- 
ing responded to the magician’s request that 
he carefully inspect the trunk before it was 
locked. 

The assistant stepped quickly to him, 
snapped handcuffs upon him, then turned to 
the audience and saiaamed, throwing off the 
disguise as he did so and revealing a tall, sup- 
ple young mzn in evening clothes, his face 
hidden in a mask. 

Ramah Dhin gave the signal for darkness. 
Only the spot light was left, and in this the 
audience, hardly knowing whether or not 
it was a pert of the performznce, saw the 
Hindu lunge at the masked intruder with his 
knife. Bob seized the magician’s bony arms 
and bent him back. 

A gasp went up over the footlights. “The 
Midnight Man” cried the audience, as one 
voice. 

Ch:os ensued.. Stage hands, detectives, 
men from the audience rushed to the stage. 

In the excitement, some one in the flies 
let down the curtain. 

Bob twisted himself loose from the many 
hands that held him, dodged, ran to the 
front of the stage, and grasped the edge of 
the curtain. He went up with it until the 
man in the flies became conscious of it. 


Then the lifting stopped, and the curtain | 


began to lower again. 
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You Can Buy 


Food for Little 
or Pay Ten Times as Much 


Quaker Oats 


values and food costs. 


fish about one-sixth. 


sixth protein, the food for growth. 


The Man’s Need 


is largely for energy. This is what energy 
costs, at currert prices, per 1,000 calories- 


inmate citi for the same calory value. 





Cost Per 1000 Calories 
In Quaker Oats . ‘ - Sc 
In Round Steak . mo Fy 33c 
In Veal or Lamb . : ‘ 50c 
In Average Fish . ; 50c 
In Hen’s Eggs. . ‘ 50c 














Quaker Oats 
5¥%4c Per 1000 Calories 





Meats 
up to 50c per 1000 Calories 


$10 Saved 


On Breakfasts 
The Boy’s Need 


is for energy, too. But also for protein, the 
body-builder. And this is what protein costs 
at current prices when figured alone: 


Cost Per Pound For Protein 


basic breakfast. 














which most foods lack. 
Nature has also made it the most delightful of all grain foods 


Serve it every day. 


uaker Oats 


The Supreme Food Made Delicious 


You get a matchless flavor when you ask for Quaker Oats. 
flaked from queen grains only—just the rich, plump, flavory oats. 
ten pounds from a bushel. 


It is due to yourself that you get it 
15c and 35c per Package 


Except in the Far West and South 
Packed in Sealed Round Packages with Removable Cover 


This extra flavor costs no extra price. 


Compare Cost With 


These are times to figure on food 


You should know that Quaker Oats 
supply 1810 calories of energy per 
pound. Lean beef supplies less than 
half that, eggs about one-third that, 


You should know that oats are one- 


You should know that Quaker Oats 
cost only one-ninth average meat foods 


The average family can save $10 
monthly by making Quaker Oats the 


The cost is only one-half cent per 
dish. The food is the greatest food 


In Quaker Oats . ° e 70c that grows. 

In White Bread . ‘ - $1.30 

In Hen’s Eggs . ° - 2.45 It is almost a complete food—nearly 
In Ham . ° . - 4.00 the ideal food. It supplies essentials 


This brand is 
We get bur 
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The Midnight Man 
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| The Searching “Love Look” | 


wherein “eyes look’d love to eyes which spake 
again.” Then it is that the face must be pre- 
pores to stand love’s caretul scrutiny, and no 
»lemish be in evidence to mar the beauty of 
+} a lovely face. The skin is the foundation of 
{ facial beauty, and if that is marred by wrin- 
kles, pimples, blackheads, or lines, love’s 
spell will be broken. So, be prepared for the 
close scrutiny of ali—lover, husband or ace 
quaintance, Princess Tokio’s’ marvelous, scien- 
tific treatment will quickly give that wonderful 


Bloom of a Youthful Skin 


which the beautiful little women of the Orient have 
| cultivated for centuries, the secret for which, I ans 
| now giving to the women of Ame —_ 2 masks, 

no rollers, no massage, no exercises. y advice ig 
WRITE TODAY for my 


| FRE Princess Tokio } 


BEAUTY BOOK 


and read it carefully, The truths it contains will 
amaze and delight you. You wiil be glad you have 
foun t such a priceless book, And you will nothave | 
to wait long for results, 


A Few Days, and Lo! All Wrinkles 
and Blemishes Are Gone! 

Just a few moments at a time in ont Mey 
the privacy of e: our room. Send 
at once—TODA Y—for this book, 
Begin to as your best—to look 

ears younger — be beautiful. 

rite at onceand book will go to 
you in a sealed wrapper. Ade i 

ress as follows:— 


PRINCESS TOKIO CO. 

















HYG ENOL 
The STERILIZED 
POWDER FUE FF 


Finest Quality lambs Wool 


Six Popular Sizes 
10¢ 15* 20% 25*.35* 50% 
At All Best Dealers’ 
GUESTRATED BOOKLET show ng 


be Bay E oF HYGIE 
POWDER PUFFS Sent on me fa * 
al Hy YOENOL En 


MAURICE LEVY, IS5W.38'*Street, New York Citu 























ReduceYourFlesh 


Exactly where desired by wearing 


Dr. Walter’s 
Famous Medicated 
\ . 
»». ReducingRubber Garments 
\ For Men and Women 
Cover the entire body or 


any part. Endorsed by lead- 
ing physicians. 


Send for illustrated booklet. 


Dr. Jeanne P. H. Walter 


Bust Reducer, $5.50 353-5th Ave., N.Y. (Sitines Bide.) 














Chin Reducer, $2.00 ( Ent.on 34th St. ,ard Door East) 
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While he was still out of reach of the 
hands below, Bob caught a rope and climbed 
up it to the fly loft. He escaped to the front 
of the building, leaped up the stairs and 
crawied out of a window at the very top 
onto a narrow ledge, from which jutted a 
stout flag pole, heid to the wall by iron 
braces. He climbed cautiously out to the 
end of the pole. A double rope was fas- 
tened from there to a wondow two stories 
below. Bob slid down. He found the win- 
dow barred. The end of the rope had be- 
come disattached from the window and now 
hung straight down from the pole end. He 
sprang out and caught it. But as he did 
so, the leering face of Ramah Dhin appeared 
out over the ledge, a sound of cracking rent 
the air, and the flag pole split in two. 

Bob, falling, would surely have met his 
death if it had not been for an awning spread 
above the sidewalk below. As it was, he 
merely bounced up from the canvas, jumped 
to the electric sign, and from there into a 
passing automobile, again eluding his pur- 
suers. 

* * * 


Nell Morgan was for turning lady detec- 
tive. Her father was much opposed to it— 
and for many reasons. He knew too much 
about the underworld to want his daughter 
to bruise her sensitive soul on its sordidness. 
It is the habit of men of fine feeling to want 
to protect the women that they love. And 
Morgan, though unscrupulous, had his art- 
istic and fine side. Then, too, he did not 
want Nell to be mesing around in anything 
that might lead her to suspect her father’s 
double life. 

Too, he wanted Nell to marry and marry 
soon. That Jim Stevens seemed like the 
right sort of a fellow. Morgan didn’t know 
whether or not he had money, but it didn’t 


matter much. He had brains. 
self had money for them all. 

Then, Morgan had designs on “The Mid- 
night Man.” The “White Circle Gang” 
needed a little more pep. A fool “she didn’t 
know any more about fear than this fellow 
evidently did was just the man for them. 
Morgan instructed “Spike” to “gather him 
in.” ° 

The gang did succeed in “gathering in” 
“The Midnight Man.” 

Breathless in his last escape from Ramah 
Dhin and his men, Bob crawled to hide in 
a cave on the river front. The cave, un- 
known to him, was the secret subterranean 
entrance to the gang’s meeting place con- 
necting with Riley’s saloon on the water 
front. 

Two of the gangsters found him. They 
clubbed him’ into half consciousness and 
pulled him through the underground tunnel 
into the room where Morgan and “Spike” 
were sitting in council. Morgan asked him 
to join them before they unmasked him. 

It was only a few evenings after one on 
which Henry Morgan had secured “Jim Ste- 
vens’” promise to aid him in persuading 
Nell to give up her ambitions to ferret out 
the city’s spectacular mystery case. 

“She'll listen to you sooner than she will 
to me,’ he said rather  insinuatingly, 
with an undercurrent of friendliness which 
an hopeful young man might take as encou- 
ragement. “She’s fond of you.” 

It would be difficult to analyze the feel- 
ings that swept over Henry Morgan in that 
tunnel dive, when—after their captive had 
refused to become a member of the “White 
Circle Gang” and had been cleaned of his 
mask—he looked into the unwavering eyes 
of “Jim Stevens.” 

(To be continued next month) 


And he him 




















Another Chaplin Contract 


HAT is, a new contract for Mrs. Charles Chaplin, nee Mildred Harris. 
The little girl who became the wife of the world’s greatest comedian is here 


shown with Louis B. Mayer, looking over the 
signed her signature—she became a Mayer star 
The new Mayer star will be presented as Mildred Harris C haplin. 


papers by which—when she 
with a bonus of $100,000. 
This pic- 


ture was taken shortly before the birth of the short-lived little son. 
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An exhibitor in Trenton, New Jersey, 
reported to Vitagraph that prohibition 
was having a marked effect on attend- 
ance. Men who formerly attended once 
a week, he said, were now being seen at 
the box office as often as three and 
four times in seven days. 

Bound to have an effect. Many 
men would go seven nights a week in 
the hopes of seeing a brimming glass 
even on the screen. 


—OHO— 


Universal City has passed an ordi- 
nance forbidding any actor from eating 
strong onions prior to staging love 
scenes. One of the Universal beaucies 
—her name’s a secret—protested dur- 
ing the filming of a certain picture 
that she could not regisier unaloyed 
bliss in the arms of the hero inasmuch 
as he had eaten onions for lunch. 


—OHO— 


“Ain’t no such word as can’t to a 
director,’ grumbled the Property Man. 
“No excuses go. He might ask for an 
elephant with pink whiskers and we 
gotta produce it. Last week Pece Mc- 
Bannister said he needed a one-legged 
Injun for ‘Cleopatter’s Lovers.’ Who 
else would ever have asked for a one- 
legged Injun? 

“One day we fellers hadda go out and 
find a street car wreck. ‘A real one,’ 
the director sang out. ‘With people 
killed and all.’ Just like he was astin’ 
to borry a match. Weil, we went 
out to find or stage one. It was mighty 
hard. The street car company was 
stubborn at first until old Bul, the 
‘Fixit Man,’ button-holed the president. 
‘It'll be a big favor,’ says Bill. He 
hummed and hawed fer a while, and 
finally says he’ll do it but that he 
won’t guarantee any people killed. 
‘There may be a few injur.es, he s.ys 
hopefully, ‘but you can’t never tell 
about wrecks. Sometime two cars 
will bump each other and you’d swear 
there was fully twenty killed. But 
after rootin’ among the ruins, all the 
fatalities you, can toial up is about two, 
with mebby a baby or two.’ 

“Well, the wreck was pulled off— 
with all cameras turnin’ on the side- 
lines. Bill and I thought it was a 
tight fair wreck, but the director was 
disgusted. ‘Rotten,’ he growled. ‘Looks 
more like a sewin’ bee than a wreck. 
Show me some dead passengers. Show 
me some dislocated arms and a stray 
leg or two. Hey, you—’ hollerin’ to a 
victim strugglin’ to heft a truck offen 
his chest. ‘Lay back there ’till the 
camera stops! Wanta spoil the pic- 
ture ?’ 

“There’s no pleasin’ a director. Just 
between you and me, I’ll bet the whole 
lot of ’em was disappointed in the 
war.” 


—OHO— 


“Tt might interest you to know,” 
writes L. D. Rose, one of PHoToprLay’s 
newsstand dealers at Two Harbors 
Minn., “that although this is one of the 


largest shipping points for lumber pulp- 
wood and iron ore, the town has 6,000 
population and only one out-of-date 
movie house with a capacity of about 
300, and no other playhouse of any 
tind.” 


—LIGE MEE 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 


The 
etevevtateas Melecuel 


“here last touch 


NABISCO Sugar 


is always the 


-o be added 


Vafers. 


NVhatever else is served tea, 


-offee, chocolate, lemonade, an 
ce. sherbet, or fruit, it is doubly 
snjoyed when accompanied by 
ravene (a ttentce wafers sandwiching 


Wotmuaciterhume(ciruite 

\ pleasing combination is 

NABISCO and RAMONA, the latter 

Raletian mueleerteltlalr ave am ercanzeee 

mCaeme pelea riccsirhveluce Mr ieulere 
Now sold in the famous 


in-er-seal trademark package. 
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NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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Will 


20 
DAYS’ 


charin of ines oiffures. The E 


Dedica ei to suanita ssans on, t le laMcus Screen beauty, 
who excels in the ‘‘vamp:sh’ 
frizzed Curls accentu ite the radiance of youthtulness and 
glowing c lor of cheek sigges*ive of outdoor sports. 
Pan an oN 11, $3.00 oy Gore cue extra 
Cetalog mailed F 

GU ARANTEED HATE “0 0DS 
MADE TO ORDER TO MATCH YOUR SAMPLE 

TRANEVORMATIONS SWITCHES 
TOUPEES AND WiGS FOR 

Money Back if Not Seustactery 

& 


BR frances °Tistls uae Ge 


me 100 Fifth Ave. Dept. 652 New York ,. 
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A Clear Skin 


Or Money Returned © 


Younsc's 
VICTORIA CREAM 


improve your skin more than 


— other cream you have ever used. 
We guarantee it to take away pim- 


freckles and brown spots, and 


eeps the skin soft and clear. If your 
skin needs agoodcream, try this one. 
Enough for 20 days’ trial for this 


and ten cents in silver. 


Large 


jar, 60 cents at your druggist’s or 
from us if he cannot supply you. 


F. H. YOUNG & CO. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
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Learn To Write 
Short Stories 


OU can now learn to write Short Stories, Photoplays, Mage 


azine and Newspaper articles in 


your own home. Those day dreams of 


yours may mean a future to you because you can now learn how to 


ut them in marketable form through a new efficient training. ‘ 
The ability to write is acquired — just 
And YOU canacquirethe ability through Hoosier Institute 


s not a “gift from Heaven.” 


like any other ability. 


training, right in your own home during your spare time. You 
~ _* vil find the work fascinating and it will be 


struction. 


Writing 


You receive personal in- 
surpising how 


your writing improves. Send the coupon today for special offer. 


Writers Are Needed 


There are 24,868 publications, the 
majority of which buy short stories and fca- 
ture articles. The demand for short stories 
and photoplays is tremendous. Over 
$10,000,000 will be paid for short stories 
and photoplays this year. Competition is 
keen, assuring the highest prices for good 
stories. And the Hoosier Institute paves the 
way for you to earn this money and make a 
name for yourself. 


$5000 a Year 


is an ordinary income for a writer, $150 to 
$200 is a very ordinary price for scores of fiction 
magazines to pay unknown writers for a sincle 
story. One national weekly rarely pays less than 
$300 for a short story and will pay any amount 
Decessary to get stories it wants. 








made for a limi‘ed 
time. coupon today with- 
out fail. 











ft will be sent to you FREE if 
coupon on @ letter or on a post 
igati the coupon today. 


Hoosier Institute, 
Dept. 1537 


Jack London : 


“T like your 

simple, direct, 

straight - from -the 

shoulder method 

of presenting the 

matter. As some- 

what of a veteran 

in the short story 

game, I feel justified 

in giving my judg- ee 
ment that your course in short story writ- 
ing is excellently comprehensive and 
practical.” And this course of training 
that Jack London endorses is yours on & 
special offer. Write for details. 





Send Coupon ra Hoosier Institute, 
for FreeBook 


We have prepared a booklet 
entitled "How to Write,”’ that con- 
tains vital information for the 
man or woman whois ambitious 
to becomea short story writer, 
1” send us your name in the 
ecard, You will be under no 


\2 Short Story Dept. 

~ Dept. 1537 Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
- Gentlemen: Without obliga- 
@ _tions to me, kindly send me 
@ your free book,**How toWrite,”’ 
 _and full details of course and 
& Special offer. 
2 





Short Story 
Department 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 











are ‘‘as a cloud before the sun”’ hiding 
your brightness, your beauty. Why not 
removethem? Don’t delay. Use 


Freckle 


STILLMAN’S crc 


Made especially to remove freckles 
Leaves the skin clear, smooth and with- 
outablem’sh. Prepared by specialists 
with years of experience. Money re- 

= funcdedifnotsatisfactory. 50c perjar. 
Write today for particulars and free booklet, 


wuss ‘‘Wouldst Thou Be Fair’ 


Contains many beauty hints,and 
describes a number of elegant 
a preparations indispensable tothe 
toilet. Sold by all druggiste. 
STILLMAN CREAM CO, 
Aurora, lL 


{ 





oSan, ROWING 


With 


Bath Tub Heater 


Full size white enamel tub, nickeled giz 
12-gal, tank. Closes up in espace 3 ft. 
equare. On castors—rollitanywhere, 
Heater attachment for kerosene, 
gasoleneorgas. Water heats quickly, 
waste drains through hose attach- gp 

r 





10171 6th St. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Ask about ee 
Ro-San Indoor Wg 
Closets and Wash-*t@ 
stands. No 
Plumbing Required. 





Marvelous 
ook Sent 


You can now learn Tax- 

idermy,the wonderful art or mounting b 
animal 
by mail. The free book tells how. M 


Interesting, fascinating, big rrofis. 
echoo!, 65,000 students. 
Get our free book without pot 


Send right now 
w hool of Taxidermy. 1537 -, Omaha, Neb 


4, tanning skins, etc. Learn at me, 
ount 
ur own trophies. Decorate home and den. 
Jom our 
Success guaranteed. 


3SO OCOAYS TRIAL 





‘CANARIES 


Will bring sunshine to your home. We car- 

ry a full jine of household pets, including 

Parrots, Macaws, Cockatoos, Linnets, Finches . 
and Bird Foods. Also Goldfish, Aquariums and.e/ \\ 
Sunplies. Ilustrated price list FREE. fx ) 


{OWA BIRD CO., Dept. 21, Des Moines, lowa 








A Gate Through the Magic Screen! 


It takes you right into filmland—where pictures 
are made! You can watch the stars at work 








and at play—at home and in the studio—in the 


Photoplay Magazine Screen Supplement! 








Ask your nearest theatre manager when he will show the Supplement. 








— 
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Keep the Hair in Place Ms 


4 
i] 


5 Different Sizes- and 10+ Packages Everywhere ai 


HUMP HAIRPIN MFG- 


SOL. H. GOLOBERS. Pres. CHICAGO - 


CO. 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


“A Sweet Gal”’ 


(Concluded from page 46) 
Charles, and won’t play croquet unless 
Charles’ aunt Kay will play, too, she grabs 
a mallet and lets them win. She likes pic- 
tures and plays, and books, and perfume, 
and babies — and other uttery feminine 
things. 

Her career is the career of a great 
beauty; the conquest of good looks. The 
fact that she is a celebrity now instead of 
somebody’s stenographer in a Pittsburgh 
law office is, undoubtedly, because she is 
beautiful. But she happens also to have a 
head that is as level as it is well-poised. 

She became famous over-night. One day 
she was a Follies show-girl among other 
show-girls; the next day all Manhattan 
knew her. It was in this edition of the 
Follies that she, literally, had the world 
at her feet: she was the figure atop the 
globe that revolved before the gaze of us- 
ually indifferent first-nighters. Now she 
wants to be a dramatic actress: and the 
ambition is not ridiculous if you know 
Miss Laurell. There has always been a 
staunchness of purpose, a sunny sort of 
courage in all her theatrical wanderings; 
and I shouldn’t be surprised one day to. find 
her with the world at her feet again—this 
time by virtue of brains plus personality. 

She will have her own film company this 
fall and she has chosen as the initial ve- 
hicle the story of an Indian girl. Imagine 
—Kay—the blonde, the almost-ethereal— 
sacrificing her gossamer appeal to play a 
young squaw with a straight black wig and 
bronzed skin! 

You know how she came to pictures, 
don’t you? She was at dinner one night and 
met two friends of hers—Mr. and Mrs. Rex 
Beach. They were all talking about pic- 
tures. In particular the picturization of 
Beach’s story, “The Brand.” Mrs. Beach 
looked at Kay: “Why can’t you play the 
part ?” 

“All right,” said Kay—and the next thing 
she knew she was in Culver City, Cali- 
fornia. 

That was a tough premier for a girl whose 
only previous dramatic experience had been 
doing the Follies walk across a glittering 
stage! Later she went to Lasky’s to do the 
leading part, opposite Wally Reid, in Peter 
B. Kyne’s “The Valley of the Giants.” They 
had a great time on that picture; they went 
up to Truckee for the snow-scenes and Kay 
had the time of her life. 

Back to Manhattan: she can never stay 
away from the island for very long at a 
time. But they’re wrong when they say 
that Kay is bounded by Forty-second street 
on the south and Columbus Circle on the 
north. She has been to Greenwich Village 
—and as I say she loves the country— 
Mamaroneck—although if anyone told her 
she had to live there she’d very likely stay 
in her apartment at the Hotel Savoy ail 
the year ’round. 

When you read this, she'll have started 
work in earnest; she considers this the real 
beginning of her film career. Her first 
story will be by Edgar Selwyn. The old 
Thanhouser studios in New Rochelle have 
been rented—Kay can motor home to lunch 
with the kids and mother if she cares to, 
for New Rochelle is just this side of Ma- 
maroneck. 


The Eternal Comedian 


ITTLE boy—Mamma, if I die will I go 
to heaven? 

Mother—Yes, my son. 

L. B.—And if Charlie Chaplin dies will he 
go to heaven too? 

M.—Yes indeed. 

L. B.—Gee! God will have a good laugh 
when he sees him, won’t he? 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed, 











(Continued from 


E. Netson, Muskxecon.—Check your 
bomb, please. That was a mistake in the 
caption; Vivian Martin, not Mary Miles 
Minter played with Niles Welch in “James 
Goes A-Wooing.” Ever notice what 2 nice 
ripe word that “woo” is? Just right. I 
refuse to answer more questions as to Bar- 
thelmess’ matrimonial status. I’ve told you, 
time and again, that he’s NOT married. 
Douglas MacLean is with Thomas Ince now, 
co-starring with Doris Lee-May. He was 
on the stage. He isn’t very old. 


page 84) 








MarTHa, SCRANTON, Pa.— Your’re in the 
age of adolescence. I am never surprised 
when anyone writes that they like Richard 
Barthelmess: I am growing accustomed to 
my fate: that of seeing all my best femi- 
nine correspondents desert me one by one 
and write letters to Richard instead. He’s 
a nice chap. I have been your age—sixteen 
—but it was so long ago I have forgotten 
it by now. Nevertheless—he s1id sympathet- 
ically—Dick may be addressed at the Grif- 
fith studios in Hollywood. Not married; 
will be east soon again—by the time you 
read this he probably will be. Not married. 








Sapir Love.—Glad you like me. I like 
you too. Now that we have settled that: 
I don’t know the ages of those men. 
Harry Carey is with Universal at Univer- 
sal City, Cal. I like best of anything he 
ever did, “The Outcasts of Poker Flat” 
from Bret Harte’s story. Neal and Wil- 
liam S. Hart are not related. 





Mrirprep, Lamar, CoLorapo.—You’re an 
old caller. Yes—what are we going to do 
without the war? How can the pictures, 
musical comedies, and the Great American 


Drama worry along without it? The flag 
finale; the cellar scene and the spy, the 


dainty choristers draped in the Stars and 
Stripes—all in the limbo of forgotten things. 
Pardon me if I misquote; I am really all up- 
set over this. Mory’s real name is Gladys 
Smith. Jack is Mary’s brother, and Lottie’s. 
Conway Tearle in “Stella Maris.” 





is Doris, PHILADELPHIA.—You can’t make 
‘ me horrid. All men like to be thought 
horrid. Just as most girls like to be called 
delicious little devils. A perfectly nice per- 
son always yearns for the dash of paprika. 
Your paper is quite all right: No, I don’t 
think Mary Miles Minter is twenty yet; I’m 
not sure though. Don’t know why Norma 
Talmedge doesn’t answer your letter except 
that she’s usually pretty busy. Wait—I 
< just he-rd she was taking a long vacation; 
I wondered why and now I know—she 
wanted to have plenty of time to write 
you a letter. Doris, did you write her at 
the Talmadge studios in New York? Some 
actresses do their own hair; others have 
hairdressers. For instance Geraldine Farrar 
has her own hairdresser who is one of the 
> important members of her staff. 





M.O. D., Remvitte, N.C—I knew Wally 
was pretty popular but I didn’t know they’d 
named a town after him. So you read 
me on rainy days; instead of playing cards. 
Aw’fly good of you, I’m sure, You'll pardon 
me if my thanks are not effusive. You 
might write Lottie Pickford in care of Mary, 
fn at Mary Pickford studios, Hollywood, Cal. 
It’s sure to reach her then. Lottie is 
Mrs. Bert Rupp in private life. She has 
a little girl named Mary. You'll see Mary 
Rupp and her famous Aunt in a forth- 
coming edition of the PHotropray Maca- 
ZINE SCREEN SUPPLEMENT. It shows Mary 
and Mary II taking tea in their Hollywood 
home. Dorothy Davenport, in care of her 
husband Wallace Reid, Lasky’s. 
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X@w You Can Have a Special Cream 
Jor Your Particular Skin Condition 


HERE are seven different Marinello Creams 

each one specially prepared to meet a special 

skin condition —based on the indisputable 
fact that no one cream could overcome all skin 
defects. Does your face feel drawn and dry? Or 
is your skin oily? Is it marred by unsightly blem- 
ishes? Is it sallow and dead looking? For each of 
these conditions Marinello has a different cream, 
scientifically compounded to rectify the ill and 
restore to the skin the delicate tex- 
ture and bloom of perfect health. 


Test the value of these creams. Send 
us the coupon and eight 2-cent 
stamps for Traveler’s Trial Pack- 
age containing miniature 
packages of Lettuce Cream, 
Foundation Cream—your one 

of the sevcn creams, your 
tint of Powder, Rose 
LeafJelly, Nardy’s toilet 
f water, Rouge vanitab, 
booklet on care of skin. 
ae ee eo 
MARINELLO CO. 
Mallers Building 
Advert. 116, Chicago 
or 366 Sth Av., New York 
Kindly send mesample of 


_ Chart of 
Marinello Seven Creams 
Lettace Cream for cleaning the skin. 
Tissue Cream for a rough, dry skin. 


Astringent Cream for an oily skin. , 
Whitening Cream for a sallow skin, iia OK 
Acne Cream for blem- / re... Trial Packa e 
ishes and blackheads. NELLO Scateuageeeek —— 
aR! 4 NN ciaiaitsiiindushiciainsislessaisnenindiecaaeiceheniadine 
v eau eee oa ee ene eo 
“on Boory Nod yx eas eins psdeancniccasianaaenan DAR scssiiesiani 


Motor Cream for skin 


Make Yourself Attractive 


Foundation Cream be- 
fore using powder. 
Here’s the One Thing That Will Really 
Improve Your Looks Without Cosmetics 


All from 5 Minutes’ Funa Day | 


10 Days’ Free 
Trialto Provelt 


MEN — WOMEN — if you want that healthy, 
wholesome look that wins admiration, that brings 
success, tha: helps make friends, then here is a § % : 
10-day triai offer it will pay you to know about. = 


























No drugs, cosmetics or treat- 


No big expense. 





ments. Simply a few minutes’ jun each day with 
the wonderful Clean-O-Pore Massage Outfit — that 
requires no electricity to operate and doesn’t cost a 
single cent to use. 


The CLEAN-O-PORE 


Vacuum Massage Outfit 


A few minutes’ use a day will show 
wond, rtul results, Instead of pounding 
the sensi.ive skin as an electric vivrator 
does, ti is wonderful machine by its 
sootuing SUCTION opens and cleanses 
the pores, creating a clear healthy skin 
— removes pimples and black- 
heads, smeoths out wrinkles and 
sagging flesh — develops neck 
and brst—invigorates the scalp 
and clears it of dandruff. In 
handsome leatherette case. 
Separate apphances for face, 
scalp and body massage. 























AGENTS 
Write for 
interesting 
proposition 
i ecient Tiateiiaeshie iateiebens ieee 
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Vacuum Massage works its kindly won- 
ders by doing wnat all the suaps, oinuments, 
and cosmetics in the world can never do. 
It cleanses the pores as nothing else can— 
takes out the poisonous, trouble-making 
impurities and puts new life and health into 
the tissues underneath; does it by forcinga 
free circulation of blood, nourishing and puri- 
fying all through the parts on whichitis used. 


FACE —SCALP—BUST 

You can try it 10 daysfree. Use it on face, scalnor any 
part of the body—see for yourself how it improves your 
appearance by stimulating a vigorous circulation that 
feeds the tissues and carries away impurities — how it 
brings color to the cheeks and a s-arkle to the eyes—how 
it cleans the ores, smooths out wrinkles and makes firm 
flesh—how it brvilds up the neck, bust or other hollow 
parts cf the body — soothes and strengthens the nerves, 
and relieves headaches—how soothing it is after shaving — 
how it invigorates the scalp and hair and takes out 
dandruff—and how it is downright fun to use. 

If you aren’t satisfied —if you don’t think it’s worth 
many times $2 —return it at our expense any time within 
10 days and it won’t cost you a cent. 

Write tod The outft is worth far more than the $2 adver- 
mle today t ising price which may be raised any day. 





CLEAN-O-PORE MFG. CO.,396-8 Broadway, New York City 
Please send me a Clean-O-Pore Massage Guus Compiew 
repaid (with full directions for using, also your book on the care of 
The health and complexion), on 10 days’ trial. I enclose §2 in full 
payment. Jf not entirely satisfied, 1 will return the t and you 
are to promptly return my money. 


NEMEC. ccccecceoss nndbsebeeusenen6ueeeeenseéenenesn acae 
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and many of my 
necessities. With- 
out previous ex- 
perience I found 
the open door toa 
bigger income. 


Says a World's Star 
Representative. 





You may need more mone for actual 
necessities—to meet the higher rents or 
the payments on your home, for clothes, 
or to educate your children. 

You can, if you will, increase your income 
to meet your actual needs and to provide 
the extras, too. 


Do as 17,800 Other Women 
Have Already Done, Sell 


Worlds Star 


Hosie and 
Un — 


to your friends and neighbors. It is easy 
to do. The first sale almost invariably 
means ‘additional orders and you soon 
build a permanent, profitable business. 


No Previous Experience Needed 
bisa ok grabeet "RSS Yasser ays peas 
Write Fogey for Illastrated Catalog 
or part of your 
lor 


Devote all 
ime to World's Star Hosiery and Kleen. lean- Knit 





Write Us Today 
QORLDS STAR KNITTING CO; 


OEPT 438 GAY CITY MICH 
Over 24 Years in Business 





He Made ‘800 
First TwoMonths 


Patterson of Illinois 
opened | 3 American Box bull 
alleys andcleaned up $800.70 
in the urst two n.onths. Now 
he operates eight a:leys and 
out of the proceeds has built 
a beautiful three-story home. 
Scores of proprietorsof Amer- 
ican Box Ball Alleys are earn- 
ing $100 a week or more from 
just two alleys. Jou too, can 
make big money out of this 
fascinating game. We make 

it easy for you to start. 


American 


Box Ball 


A 5c game that appeals to 
everyone, women as well as 
men. More fun than ordinary 
bowling. Practically 100% 
protit. No operating expenses 
—no helpers, no wuges to pay. 

|} Pins are reset end balls re- 
turned automatically. New 
automatic electric lighted 
score board makes a big hit. 
Be the first in your locality 
with Box Ball Alleys. 
little cash needed. 
the Alleys earn. 

¥ 3. 
Write ee Ay oS 
the, money that others are making. 
us for the amazing facts 

and Fall description of the equip- 
ment and particulars of our eas 
payment plan, Write today. 
postcard will do. No obligation, 


American Box Ball Co. 


810 Van BurenSt., Indianapolis,Ind, 


CGE im 
772 Beautite ale 


cr. 5 
*“KREMOLA” is a medicated snow w.fite cream that 
ders for a bad complexion. Removes Tan, Moth. 
Bitches. & Pimples, Eczema, etc. The Auto W 


You can 
start in 
the same 
business 
for Lttle 
money. 


Very 
Pay as 





oman’s Protection. 
legant for man after shaving. MAIL $1.25. Free Booklet. 


Or. C. H. Berry Co., 2975 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
120 Liberty St., New York, N.Y. 











Questions and Answers 
(Continued ) 


BABE AND Base’s SIster.—If you’re dying 
to have Carol Halloway’s picture, I'll have 
her rush one to you right away. It seems 
serious. She isn’t married to Antonio Mo- 
reno. Antonio isn’t married to anybody. 
It was only a rumor that he was to marry 
Edith Storey. That young woman is still 
driving her ambulance, I believe. At any 
rate, she’s not back in pictures. 

Mary Witson, Montcomery.—No, Lois 
Wilson isn’t married to Jack Warren Ker- 
rigan. Lillian Walker plays with him in his 
latest Hodkinson, “A White Man’s Chance.” 
I rather imagine, from the Mexicanish stills, 
that a white man’s chances down there are 
pretty slim. 


ViviaAN, ELRENO, OKLA—I am read by 
restless grandmothers, snappy  sub-debs, 
bored bachelors, futile fathers, mercenary 
matrons, fi'm folk—and a lot of other al- 
literative individuals. I am glad to add you 
to my list: what are you, specifically? Jack 
Mulhall is married. There is one little Mul- 
hall. I haven’t his wife’s name; I believe 
she is a non-professional. 


DorotHy, Eprensurc, INp.—I’m going to 
move. I'd like to be the Adam in Eden- 
burg. So you don’t like to stry at home. 
Unusual girl. We have had “The Girl who 
Stzyed at Home,” but never the girl who 
wanted to stay at home. No, this isn’t the 
place for you to send your pictures when 
you want to join the movies. Apply to 
some film company: studio directory is 
given in the front of the book. 


Goop Fripay. 
fessor. .Well, you certainly did unburden 
yourself to me. But, Friday—you’re in- 
tolerant. It can’t be as bad as all that. 
But to get on with the washing: Kenneth 
Harlan is back row and here’s his new ad- 
dress: Metro studios, Hollywood. 


ArTHUuR W. B., Camp KEARNEY.—Yours 
was a splendid letter; I wish I got more 
like it. G. M. Anderson was in New York 
last, I believe. He doesn’t play in pictures 
regularly any more. Yes, I remember his 
Broncho Billy series, for Essanay. He was 
the “A” of that concern. 

Betty Rose, CoLtorapvo Sprincs.—You will 
like Will Rogers. He is working now in 
the picturizition of the Billy Fortune stories. 
He said the only time he felt really im- 
portant was when he did some _ scenes 
of Geraldine Farrar’s forty-thousand-dollar 
“street” that they manufactured for “The 
World and Its Woman.” “She should worry 
about it,” said the lariat monologist. “She 
could sing two songs, p»y for the street and 
have an alley left over.”’ Ruth Roland, 
Pathe, 11 Glendale; Priscilla Dean, Uni- 
versal City, Cal. 


L. F., RANGELEY, MAtne.—Henry Walt- 
hall’s wife is Mary Charleson, who played 
opposite him in the old Essanay days. Har- 
old Lockwood’s widow—Alma Jones—mar- 
ried Spike Robinson, who was Douglas Fair- 
banks’ trainer. There’s a Harold Lockwood, 
Junior. 


Joun M. B., Wicuita.—So you are the 
father of a baby girl. I suppose congratula- 
tions have been pouring in upon you—also 
that there is something else you would like 
to see poured. But I hope that little Jo- 
hanna will grow up to be one of my star 
correspondents, even as her father was be- 
fore her. Submit your scen*rio to any one 
of the reliable companies. You needn’t wor- 
ry about them stealing your ideas. 


Jupvita, San Jose—I don’t deliberately 
discourage picture aspirants, Judith. If your 
little sister is beautiful and a good screen 
subject there would seem to be no reason 
why she should not be successful—always 
providing she can get a directorial hearing 
If you can interest a director in her the 
way would be easier. Fourteen seems to 
me rather young, but if your mother has 
no objections I have nothing to say. It’s 
nice of you to depend upon my judgment, 
however. Norma Talmadge’s official years 
are twenty-two; Constance’s, nineteen. 


M. S. R., Vancovver.—You—and all 
Canadians, Australians, and New Ze:xlanders 
—please don’t send your stamps to me. We 
cannot use them. Send American stamps or 
International Coupons instead. You will 
understand why I’m answering you in the 
Magazine. Yes—Mahlon Hamilton used to 
play with Olga Petrova. He’s with Anita 
Stewart now in a First National called 
“Her Kingdom of Dreams.” Mahlon is 
married. Your others are all answered 
elsewhere. 


PauLINnE, New Hype Park, L. I—The 
only Hyde Park I know is in the south of 
Chicago. There used to be another—in a 
bottle in the ice chest. Vivien Martin is 
Mrs. Jefferson. She’s acting right along for 
Lasky. Corinne Griffith is Mrs. Webster 
Campbell. 


DoNnaLpa.—I wondered if you were going 
to pass me up, by, and at large this month. 
You told me to-read John Masefield Sunday 
evening, July 22, at 10 p. m.—well, I didn’t 
have any Masefield, so I read George Ade 
instead. I'll be very gled to have a copy 
of Masefield’s “Widow in the Bye Street.”’ 
Address me here; and Ann Little care Las 
ky’s, Hollywood. She played with Bill in 
“Square Deal Sanderson.” 


Mrs. RoseMar. W., TAYLORSVILLE, ILL.—- 
Thank you for the good things you say 
about PHotopray. It means something to 
have praise from someone who has been 
reading the magazine for four years and has 
just sent in a new subscription. You say 
you know just whit it is to answer ques 
tions: you have a small son. And your 
husband is a chicken fancier and is also 
anxious to get the Magazine every month. 
Pardon me a minute; I am searching for 
the well-known double entendre. Ah—I 
have found it. You mean he likes the pic- 
tures of Phyllis Haver. 


THEODORE, CARUTHERVILLE.—You wonder 
if one would ask a Greek farmer how the 
acropolis. I suppose so. Is Casson Fergu- 
son married or single? It is reasonable to 
suppose that he is. Mary Miles Minter 
will send you her picture, I believe. Mae 
Murray, Famous Players-Lasky, New York. 


MartTua, Baztn.—Where is the birthplace 
of Fatty Arbuckle? I think it’s still in Kan- 
sas. Fay Tincher was born in Toveka and 
educated in Ziegfeld’s—no, not Follies, but 
Musical College, Chicago. The father of 
Florenz, Jr., of the Follies is the head of 
this College. Yes; Billie Burke’s father- 
in-law. Fay is with Christie now. Her 
latest, “Dangerous Nan McGrew.” 


Viotra GiortA, NEw YorK.—TI note that a 
new Gale Henrv comedy is called “Don’t 
Chase Your Wife.” There should be -one 
“Don’t Chastise Your Child,’ but I sup- 
pose that would be bad enough to be a good 
job for the censors. Will look that up about 
Thurston Hall. He’s on the stage now. 

(Continued on page 108) 
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Inch 
High 
Dress Boot 


My Victory Present 
Lisle Hose to Match 


WM Don’t imagine there is any “catch” or (A 
Zaee strings to this offer Mercly mention this 4A 


ym paper and send adollar with your order, 

’ . “as ey The shoes you select and pair of stockings Af 
Stunning newshape Fm to match will come immediately, ay ur 
with smartly turned high . : mee@a\ paid, for free examination. Not a bit it’ 
Louis heel. Fine finish Sia Caer a of bother or red tape. 

leather, glossy glove-like "s 


Medium weight sheer mer- 

AA cerized lisle—superfine elastic A 
gece rib. Full fashioned withseam 

‘ : down back. Double lisle 

garter band; high 

spliced double 

heel, sole 
en 


smoothness and long wearing. 
Medium weight sole, close edged 
dress style. Sensibly pointed 
toe. Fancy perforation around 
vamp, at sides of eyelet stays, 
toe and daintily waved top, 
High lace model. Aluminum heel plate, 
Colors: Havana Brown, Field Mouse, 
Gray or Black. Sizes: 24 to 8; all widths, 


$1.00 with order—$1.00 a month. 
No.D4R910 Frict.rithnair of stock; $6.95 
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(Q) Brings Your Choice of Either Style Boot 
With Colored Lisle Hose 


FREE 
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High 
Walking Boot 


High lace style with 


ancy waved top and 
pnapey all leather high mili- 
tary heel. Velour finish d 
leather of re quality. soft 
and pliable. Will not stretch 
orrunover. Delightfully com- 
, _ fortable. Medium weight exten- 
.,, sion sole, Season’s most popular 
sensibly pointed toe, Perforation around 
vamp, at tve and at sides of eyelet stays. 
Popular Colors: Havana Brown,Field Mouse, 
Gray or Black. Sizes: 2}4 to 8; all widths. 


$1.00 with order—$1.00 a month. 
No.D4R912 fiis"o'maten, prepaid 90.99 














see what others offer. Al 
not to forget my new book. 


Ask For It Early 
Penny Postal Card Will Do 


It is always a matter of pride with 
me to display all the most beautiful and 
practical styles, no matter who creates 
them or where they originate. My own 
designs have come to be the most widely 
copied of all fashions shown anywhere. 
But even this doesn’t satisfy me unless I 
can produce such stunning things at a cost 
that women of moderate means can afford. 


Send for my book and see. It will 


1S 






< > tell you in advance of the season what styles 
wiil be most popular. It will help you to 
compare values. No matter where you 

finally buy, I want you to have it anyway. 
Everything a Woman BePosted onthe NewStyles 

Wears Sent—Prepaid on Approval . 
I show 1001 styles in my latest Fall book. Any of All my life I have had to know style 
them will be sent to you just like the shoes shown cn this tendencies way in advance of the season. 
age. Your selections are delivered right into your home So women everywhere look upon my Style 
. a oe : bp Fg ng WT. Pega | book as a real authority. It will tell you the 
4 - ; Vile , 

a - back to me and immediately refund your’ payment. new width and length of skirts; the right 


height and design of shoes; the newest 


Nothing could b f f both ’ 
pe pe de pe eh FS cloths; the latest weaves; the smartest 


A SMALL LIST OF MY DEPARTMENTS 


Aprons Chemises Dresses Shoes Son cat? P b 1 

y Needs Coatees urs ppers ou will learn from it the most popular 

Children’s Ladies’ Coats Gloves Stockings modes in dresses; the fashionable eres the cor- 
Clothes Combinations Hats Suits rect ideas in millinery, lingerie or children’s wear. 

Bath Robes Corset Hosiery Sweaters Having it in your home is like chumming with a 

Bloomers Covers Kimonos Underwear famous style authority. 

Brassieres Corsets Millinery Veils 

Capes Corset Muffs Vestees 





Caps Waists Lingerie Waists 
Write Me Today—A Penny Postal Card Will Do 











One Example of 1001 Styles 
in My FREE $100,000 Style Book 


Regardless of price, you will find no shoes anywhere 
that are smarter or more comfortable than I show here. 
just one sample of all my other splendid values in suits, coats, dresses, 
and everything else that a woman wears. 
as beautiful and my values just SS eee So look around to your heart’s content and 





MARTHA LANE ADAMS, 3767 Mosprat St., CHICAGO 


But this is 


In other departments my styles are just 


Style—Price—Credit 
Many Months to Pay 


I allow you to pay just about as you 
lease. You don’t even need to ask for credit. 
take care of all that in advance. You can have 

the loveliest things without waiting. You 

may look your prettiest at all times and take 
months to pay. 

But I realize that my Credit plan alone would 

not make many women want to have my Stvie book. 

Style, quality and value must come first. The credit 

must be considered simply as something extra. So I 

urge you to write for my Style book for the beautiful 

fashions it displays. Ask for it because I have givena 

— study to producing good clothes at lowest 

costs, 


Your copy is waiting at your request. 


The Secret of My Bargains 


For many, many years I was a buyer of 
ladies’ wearing apparel. I got to know mills 
and makers everywhere. I do away with all 
extravagances. I never have left-over stocks 
or sacrifice sales. My book is my only sales- 
man. I deal direct with mills and makers. I 
cut out all the profits of the retailer, the 
wholesaler and the jobber. 

Nearly all stores cherge for the appearance of 
@ garment. It doexn’t make any difference what it 
actually costs. If astyle turns out unusually popular, 
an extra price is put onit. That’s why there is so 
much false value in women’s clothes, I never do this, 
Is it any wonder I can save you so much 
money? 
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Ye — Exquisite 
4 Nadine Face Powder 


A complexion powder of exquis~ 
itely dclicate odor and texture 
which holds its charm throughout 
the day, imparting to the skin that 
delicate softness ard refinement so 
much admired. 

Nadine Face Powder is cooling, re- 
freshing azd harmless, a positive pro- 
tection against wind, tan, sun-burn ard 
return of discolorations. Leaves the 
skin soft and smooth as rose petals. 

This exquisite preparation, Nadine, 
beautifies millions of comp‘exions today. 
Price refunded if not entirely pleased 

Sold in Green Boxes Only. 
At leading toilet counters. If they haven't 
it, by mail 60c. 
NATIONAL TOILET COMPANY 


Der artmert C.P 
Faris, Tenn 
U.S.A. 











SAVE Y 


TH 


OUR BODY 


Conserve Your Health and Efficiency First 


**] Would Not Part With It for $10,000” 


So writes an enthusiastic, grateful . 
says another. In like manner testiiy over 100,000 people who have worn it. 


ilcustomer. “Worth more than a farm,” 


E NATURAL 


BODY BRACE 


Overcomes WEAKNESS and ORGANIC 

AiLMENTS of WOMEN and MEN. De- 
velops erect, graceful figure. Brings restful 
relief, comfort, ability to do things, health 
and strength. 


Wear It 30 Days Free 


At Our Expense 


Does away with the strain 


and pain of stauuing a. 
walking; replacesautdsu,- 
ports misplaced interual 
orgin+; re lucesenlarged 
ablomen; straightens 
and s.rengtuens tne 
back; corrects stoop- 
ins shoulders; devel- 
ops lungs, chest and 
bust; relieves back- 
ache, curvatures, ner- 


4 
vousness, ruptures, ©on- 


stiyaticn. Comtortable 


and easy to wear. 


Keep Yourself Fit 
Write today for illustrated book- 
let, measurement blank, etc.,and 
read our very liberal proposition. 
HOWARD C. RASH 
Pres. Natural Body Grace Co. 

’ 330 Rash Bidg., SALINA, KANSAS 














| Questions and Answers 
(Continued) 


D. D. D., Los -ANGELEs.—You like Kath- 
leen Clifford’s style. She is in vaudeville 
now. She did some picture work, for Bal- 
boa. She isn’t married that I have heard and 
she is best known in her characterization of 
| a “chappie” in the varieties. ° 

Dana P., VANCOUVER.—I wouldn’t leave you 
out of my department. You think perhaps 
they play the “Indian Love Lyrics” for me 
while I work. If they did I wouldn’t work 
| So all your family from mother and dad to 
| fifteen-year-old brother are movie-mad 
| But—dad wants to see Bill Hart and you 
want to see Mary. Mother likes Eugene 
O’Brien and brother roots for Viola Dana, 
A house divided. M-rie Doro is in Europe. 
George Fawcett, Griffith. 





L. J., Brooktyn.—So you want to be a 
poet. Just keep up what you're writing 


| now and you'll soon have long hair, an at 


tic to st-rve in, and everything. But no—I 
really enjoyed your few lines to me and 
want to thank you. 


Unto, Vircrnta, Minn.—That’s all there 
is; there isn’t any more. No, Ethel Barry-~ 
more, I never heard of a girl named Unto 
I'm as busy as a bee but never too busy to 
te!l you that Dick Barthelmess isn’t married 


TAN-AND-GoLp, Drnver.—Is that a new 
Club? I love to be elected an Honorary 
in new Clubs; it makes me feel so import 
ent. Shirley Mason is Mrs. Berncrd Durn.- 
ing. Eugene O’Brien answers some of his 
mail I believe. His first Selznick is “The 
Perfect Lover.” Think they call the next 
one “Sealed Pearts.” They have such lovely 
n-mes for the new pictures: “Everybody’s 
Sweetheart” is Flsie Janis; “The Glorious 
Lady” is Olive Thomas. 


Anna, Mannattan.—Where doyoulive? 
T'll excuse this lepse of locale this time but 
rot again. Antonio Moreno is Spanish; 
le was born there but ceme to this country 
st an early age end is now thoroughly 
Americanized. Francelia Billington? I saw 
her with Universal last. 


J. M. S., S. P. Co., Loverock, Nevapa— 
I heve never been to Lovelock, neither have 
[I one. Alice Brady is her right name, her 
correct name, her given name, her proper 
rame. She’s the daughter of William A., 
who is known 2s some theatrical producer; 
but Alice never riz on account of her dad 
He didn’t want his only d-ughter to go on 
the staze so of course Alice went. She’s 
with Realart now. Others answered else- 
where. 


Roserta CarrisLeE.—You made up a pome 
for me? She said: “How I love refraction, 
chemical reaction. Tootsie ootsie isiasm, 
microscopic protoplasm.” He answered: “If 
you’d m°ke my weal, you must cook the 
meal. If so, be mine, oh love divine. If 
not.—farewell!’” And you answered “Fare- 
well,” I suppose. Girls today know too 
much about coquetry and not enough about 
cookery. I alwys like my chicken cro- 
auette. But I love my lemon-cream pie. 
Come again. 


Jeanne, Bata.—Are you Russian, or Ha-« 
waiian, or what? Your paper with the pic- 
ture of the Imperial Palace at Tokio brought 
back the dear old days in Japzn. (I hope, 
for benefit of our readers, that you have 
been there; I never was.) I always have so 
loved Japan. Drawing a deep breath: why, 
no, Jeanne, Jack Pickford and Olive Thom:s 
aren’t divorced. Her latest is “The Spite 
Bride.” 
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Questions and Answers 
(Continued ) 


Dorotuy Fire.—You will drum up bus- 
iness if you’re not careful. Do you run a 
candy shop? I just wondered; you're that 
sweet. Douglas MacLean is my rival, is 
he? Just to show you that I can be oblig- 
ing: address him care Thomas H. Ince, 
Culver City studios, California. He and 
Doris Lee-May are not married, but co-stars 
on the screen. Mae Marsh is Mrs. Louis Lee 
Arms; she isn’t working in pictures at 
present, being pretty much occupied with a 
little addition to the Arms family, Mary 
She lives in Forest Hills, New York. Vivian 
Martin, Lasky. 


A. M. B., New Yorx.—The 
very well, but what are you 
when a woman asks you 

think she is? Tell her she’s 
Truth is a Juxury often denicd me. Al} 
this is not apropos of your questions: of 
course not. Mary Pickford is twenty-six; 
Marguerite Clark in her early thirties; Bill 
Russell about—he’s in his middle thirties. 
The others don’t tell. Billie Rhodes 
married to Cullen Landis; she’s Mrs. 
Bill Parsons. 


is all 
going to do 
how old you 
satin well. | 


truth 


HELEN Fietp.—We acted in a movie once 


but the usher wouldn't stand for it; he puts 
us out. Now that we have had our little 
joke: William Shay isn’t dead—that was 


Bill Shea, the old Vitagraph comedian, who 
passed. Shay, however, hasn’t done anything 
on the screen for some time now. 
with Fox. 


M. E. G., Cuicaco—A well-known co- 


median has a new line: he says future 
generations will be bothered by a new 
optic affliction: the ginger-ale eye. Get it? 


Prohibition Jokes are banned in these col- 
umns—in fact, everywhere except among 
the performers in the dozen-a-day. You 
want a story with the Clown Prince of 
comedy, Charles Murray. It shall be. 


ADELINE—SWEET ADELINE—I used to 
sing about you. That sweet blue stationery 
—ah, Adeline, it did indeed please me. It 
is exactly the shade of my new stenogra- 
pher’s eyes: a turquoise blue deep-set, with 
long, curly lashes—the eyes. She’s the most 
valuable remingwood tapper I ever had; it 
puts me in good humor just to look at her. 
Your questions? Yes, I think Lillian Gish 
is a bear—I mean dear. 


MarjorigE, Majestic THEAtRE.—If you 
have nothing to say, don’t say it here. Make 
it—snappy, as they say in the studios. 
Mary Miles Minter is a Realart star—she 
is playing in the picturization of the Anne 
books. I don’t know them but my kid 
cousin does. Write to Mary; you'll get an 
autograph picture. 


Miss Jackson, SaNrorp, Victor1a.—I like 


to get letters like yours. That’s old but 
always good: that genius is the infinite 
capacity for never taking pains. Captain 
Robert Warwick is with Famous Players- 
Lasky, on the west coast: write him at 
the Lasky studios in Hollywood. Look, 
too, in the art section. 

Cora, YoNKers—Come right in—don’t 
knock. I like honest criticism though. 


Madge Evans is a little girl star for World. 
One of her pictures was “Home Wanted.” 
She ten years old. Born in New York 
City; began her stage career in “The High- 
way of Life.” She has played in London 
and provincial companies; in such plays as 
“Peter Ibbetson” with John Barrymore. She 
was in Famous Players’ “Zaza.” Write 


is 


to her in Fort Lee. 
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Photos from Life! 

The Hamilton Catalog for Fall 
is illustrated with over 300 
photographs taken on live 
models — beautifully printed in 
the Rotogravure. You see the 
garments just as they are— 
exactly as you will get them— 
the camera never lies ! 


Fifth Avenue Styles 
These are not the usual mail 
order garments — they are new- 
est styles now being sold in the 
sales rooms of .ur five story 
_ building on FifthAve.—the same 
\| styles that are shown in other 
~ smart Fifth Avenue stores, but ‘ 
much more moderately priced! 


Dresses, $7.95 up; Suits, $11.95 up; 
MILLINERY, 


















\ , The object of this 
advertisement is to 
have you send for 


| 






|| our catalog—a | 
postcard today will | 
do it. Thank you! 


as $10. 


even the fit. 
If it is unsatisfactory 
way, 
We will refund your money with- 
A trial will cost 
you nothing— postage prepaid! 


Coats, $7.95 up; Waists, $1.25 up 


FURS, SWEATERS, UNDERWEAR, SKIRTS AND SHOES 


Fifth preomem y Sie ieee From the Maker 
Save $5 to $10! 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY OF THE HAMILTON CATALOG 
Wholesale Prices! 


By buying direct from us—the 
manufacturers—you pay but 
little 
prices. 
save at least $5 —often as much 
Our 200,000 pleased 
customers take advantage of this 
great saving! 


more than 
On each 


Our Liberal Guarantee 
You run no risk in buying from 
us—we guarantee everything— 
You are the judge. 


return it at 


put question. 


BE CURIOUS! Even 
if you do not want 
to buy — send fer this 
beautiful book anyway, 
and see more than 300 
photographs of the lat- 
est styles from Fifth 


Avenue. It’s FREE! 










me ne Mail 
Velveteen Hat Order 
$295 | Dept. 
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kvery yi 
Womans 
Depilatory 


“Remove 
Hair 


the Common-sense Way 


OR immediate results use 

De Miracle, the original sani- 
tary liquid. It devitalizes hair, 
which is the only common-sense 
way to remove it from face, neck, 
arms. under-arms or limbs. 





De Miracle requires no mixing. It is 
ready for instant use. Therefore,most 
cleanly, convenient and simple to 
apply. Wet the hair and it is gone. 


To know the difference between 
De Miracle and other methods use it 
just once, and if you are not con- 
vinced that it is the perfect hair re- 
mover, return it to us with the 
De Miracle guarantee and we will re- 
fund your money. 


Three sizes : 60c, $1.00, $2.00 





At all toilet counters, or direct from us, 
in plain wrapper, on receipt of 63¢, 
$1.04 or $2.08, which includes war tax. 


DeMiracfe 


Dept. G-23, Park Ave. and 129th St. 
New York City 














KEEPS SHOES SHAPELY 
HIDES LARGE JOINTS 


i FOR 
1 MEN | 
| On | 
| WOMEN | 


9 fische a 


A ffords instant relief for bunions and large joints, hides irregu- 
larities of foot form. Worn in any shoe; no larger size re- 

quire Over one-half million in use. Ask your shoe dealer 
or druggist. Write today for special - trial offer. No pay 
if no relief. State size of shoes and if for right or left foot. 


The Fischer Manufacturing Co. 
First National Bank Bldg., Dept. 35. Milwaukee, Wis. 


RINE Rests, Refreshes, Soothes, 


Heals—Keep your Eyes 
Strong and Healthy. If 
they Tire, Smart, Itch, or 
Burn, if Sore, Irritated, 
OUR Inflamed or Granulated, 
use Murine often. Safe for Infant or Adult. 
At all Druggists. Write for Free Eye Book. 
Murine Eye Remedy Company, Chicago, U.S.A. 
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| Try 


| never noticed 
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| pendage to my literary sanctum. 
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| to look 


| never been 


| Questions and Answers | 


(Continued ) 


Mrs. AVERY, 
bald; 
Your 


MELBOURNE.—My head is not | 
it is of the finest teakwood, however. 
note has been forwarded to Pearl 

Glad there’s a demand for the 
Magazine where you are. 


Miss Onto.—You want to 
know what became of the beautiful blonde 
who used to play in Biograph pictures. 
Well— Mary Pickford is now a United | 
Artist, Blanche Sweet is with Hampton, the | 
Gishes with Griffith. Choose your blonde. 
I don’t know your handsome leading man 
named Adrian. I don’t know anybody- 
with a name like that. 


PIKE, CRANE 


M. T. B., Wasuincton.—The ads. 


among the most interesting parts of 


are 
any 











Magazine to me. I love to 
One Way to Beauty—send stamps and re- | 
ceive beauty in plain wrapper; Beautiful 
Lips—every woman’s pride; Toothache? 
our tooth-paste. Next to the art sec- 
tion I like the back of the book best. That 
I am in the back of the book has nothing 
whatever to do with it. The name of 
“Chick” in the serial “The Silent Mystery” 
is not given. I am sorry 


Giapys L., BANGor.—I knew a girl named 
Gladys once. She was a chestnut brunne 
with a one-sided smile. Send your picture | 
right along. So you think Ben Wilson is 
an Ideal Man and does he flirt? If I] 
said yes, what then? But Ben is married, 
and he was with Universal last. I have 
that his pictures look cross 
but if you like these brutish men I dare- 
say you imagine it. Universal City, 
fornia. Remember Ben in the Edison days 
Fuller ? 


ALMA Peart, Frisco.—So if you were I 
you wouldn’t worry about a sparse crown— 
grass never did grow on a_ busy street. 
Should I thank you? Anyway, it was good 
of you to let me call you Alma; it really 
becomes you better. I am not A. Gnutt. 
That is, the squirrels are fond of me and 
always have been—but I am not Mr. A. 
Gnutt. Sometime I may tell you my ini- 
tials. So you think you might learn to 
be an ornamental as well as useful ap- 
I'm sorry, 
I haven’t any: I work in a small coop, with- 
out even an electric fan. Will you be 
my little western-electric? Oh—blow away! 


Birt Hart 
like that and 
MacDonald. Beautiful K-Katie—/’l] 
at the kitchen door. Yes, I saw 
Woman Thou Gavest Me.” She is now in | 
“The Thunderbolt” for her own company 
and has a new one coming to release. ' 
isn’t married now—and Mary 
Laren’s sister. 


FANETT.—You 


bill yourself 
then rave 


about Katherine | 


she’s 


Miss S., Boutper.—Something 
Tearle in the answer directly above. 
up and you'll see it. All the other question- 
ers will think it’s a blimp and look too. 
You have done a beautiful 
into my department, Miss S., and I have 
had to do some research work. 
Phyllis, the luscious blonde Haver of 
Mack’s comedies—note that I call Mr. 
Sennett Mack—was born in Douglas, Kan- 
sas, January 6, 18900. She was educated in 
Los Angeles, by books; where she learned 
like that I don’t know and have 
able to figure out, 


(Continued on page 120) 


read about | 
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GLORIA SWANSON 


WALLACE REID 
Cecil B. DeMille Artcraft Player 


Parmount Star 


| Hermo “Hair-Lustr’ 


(Keeps the Hair Dressed) 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


|  Thehair willstay dressed after Hermo “HAIR- 

LUSTR’” has been applied. No more mussy, un- 
tidy looking hair. Adds a charming sheen and 
luster, insuring the life of the hair, as well as its 
beauty. Dress it in any of the prevailing styles, 
and it will stay that way. Gives the hair that 
soft, glossy, well groomed appearance so becom- 
ing tothe stars of the stage and screen. Guar- 
anteed harmless and greaseless. 


50c and $1 at Your Dealer 


$1 size three times the quantity of 50c size. If your dealer 
w't supply you send direct and we wi!l mail you Hermo 
“HAIR ‘LUSTR,” and the Hermo Booklet, “Guide to 
BKeauty,’’ prepaid, under plain cover, “ once Use it five 
days and if not entirely satisiactory, return what is left, 
and we will REFUND YOU & MONEY IN FULL. Once 
you use Hermo ““HAIR-Lt STR" \ ou will never be without 
SEND YOUR ORDLR TODA) 








| HERMO CO., 542 E. 63rd St., Dent. 110, CHICAGO 
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Don’ ‘Belong to the Great Unfit 


You see them on every side—men 
who don’t count men who are los 
ing every chance of happiness and 
success in life, some because chronic 
ailments are wasting away their 
energy; others through loss of their 
vitality through early excesses and 
dissipations. 

Has constipation, Indigestion, 
Biliousness, or any other chronic 
ailment got a gripon YOU" Do soa 
feel that you are not as good a man 
as you used to be; that your former 
pep and punch and energy is ebbing 
away re YOU slipping gradually 
into that great army of hopeless, 
useless, broken-down humanity’? 
If so, take hold of yourself at 
once, act quick, and 


Fight Your Way Out 


You can do it, if you will only 

WILL todoit. You can free your- 

self of your handicapping ailments 

and build yourself up. You can tarn 

the watery fluid in your veins into 

rich, red blood, develop your 

muscles, ig nethen all our vital 

STRONGFORT organs, get back the power—THE 

The Perfect Man M! ANHOOD — you have lost, and 

have every chance in the world of becoming a big, 

strong, successful MAN, if you ACT NOW and go 
about it the right way. 


STRONGFORTISM 


Strongfortism isthe one way out for weak,anaemic, 
ailing men. It is Nature’s way, and Nature is the 
zreatest Builder Up the world has ever known, Put 
the machine that Nature gave you in shape to do its 
work; live life as Nature meant it to be lived, and 
he alth, strength, happiness everything worth 
while in the world—is the inevitable result. 

KNOW. Thousands of my pupils, many of them 
dise saneee broken-down wrecks when they took 
up Strongfortism, are walking the streets today, 
strong, vigorous, healthy, able MEN 

I GUARANTEE to improve you 100 per cent, if 
you will follow my directions for a few months. It 
doesn’t make any difference what your present con- 
dition is or what Drought you to it, can and I will 
do what I claim, and without patent medicines or 
drugs of any kind. 


Send for My FREE BOOK 


I have put the results of my life’s work, Building Up Men 
into “ PROMOTION AND CONSERVATION F HEALTH, 
STRENGTH AND MENTAL ENERGY.” It tells you all about 

Strongfortism. It will show you how YOU can rid yourself of 
your ailments, build yourself up, make yourself a well, strong 
energetic man again, in Nature’s way. Send forittoday. IT’S 
FRE E—but it’s worth good money to any man who wants to be 
etrong and virile. Don’t wait. Fill out the coupon pans = NOW, 
and send it to me with three 2c stamps to cover TY ing and 
postage, and I’ll mail you a copy at once along with a letter on 
the special points you are interested in. 


LIONEL STRONGFORT 


Physical and Health Specialist 
1058 Strongfort Institute NEWARK, N. J. 


FOR SPOT CASH "3,,' 


send false teeth, 
discarded jewelry, 
old gold, diamonds, watches, war bonds or stamps 
— anything valuable. Cash by return mail. Goods 


Ohio Smelting & Refining Companv. 204 Lennox Building, Cleveland, Ohio 

















| will be returned if price not O. K. 


advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 

















“Why Will They 
Do It?” 


(Concluded from page 73) 


there his mate meets with an accident and 
the most villainous looking ruffian I have 
ever seen applies for the job. Such little 
formalities as to enquiring into the man’s 
ticket are dispensed with and the man geis 
the job. Next we are shown the arrival oi 
the Yacht at a northern place and there 
is no one on board but the villainous’ “first 
mate” and the owner; I came to the con- 
clusion that the mate must have eaten the 
other members of the crew and that W. S. 
Gilbert had him in mind when he wrote, 





“For I am the cook and the captain too 
And the mate of the Nancy brig, 

The bos’n tight and the midshipmite 
And the crew of the captain’s gig.” 


Something like this must have happened 
as they had come about two thousand miles 
and neither owner nor mate looked the 
least overworked! 

Pictures of foreign locale are another 
source of inaccuracy; an English house will 
be shown with curtained arches leading 
from the hall to the dining room and from | 
the dining to the drawing room. Now this 
will be ridiculed in England. This style of 
architecture is not used over there partly 
because of climatic conditions and partly 
because of an Englishman’s love of privacy. 

To go back to the hyphenated dining- 
room-drawing-room—where can you find | 
this combination in a wealthy home? I can 
only come to the conclusion that it must 
be the home of some gourmand who, hav- 
ing had a sumptuous dinner, is loath to 
part with even the smell of it when he has 
to join the ladies in the drawing room for 
coffee. 

An American friend of mine, just re- | 
turned from abroad, told me he had seen | 
a picture jeered off the screen simply on 
account of the numerous small errors that 
spoiled an otherwise good picture. He 
hunted up the manager of the house and 
the latter, also an American, remarked that 
it was a pity the producers did not seem 
to realize that their pictures were to be 
shown to any other public than the people 
of California. The manager finished up by 
saying: “If they are going to make for- 
eign pictures in America, and there is a| 
demand for them over here, in Heaven's 
name let them get someone who knows to | 
watch the detail.” 

Consider our Alaskan and Northern Ca- 
nadian pictures. How many scores of times 
are we to see miners in mid-winter wear- 
ing leather boots or in mid-summer sheep- 
skin coats! If we could send one of the 
gentlemen responsible for this to the ever 
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picturesque North and compel him to re- 
side there one year, garbed as he insists on 
garbing his actors, I think if he survived 
the ordeal he would return to the sunny | 
south with a vastly altered mind. 
Just one more instance while we are on| 
the subject of the far north: The snow 
shoes artistically crossed above the fire- 
place; this reminds me of the tennis racquets 
in the college room (as shown in pictures), 
both are equally abominable and imprac- 
ticable; perhaps some day some one will 
realize that snow shoes are strictly for 
use and that they are not brought into the 
house in winter. as the heat ruins the gut. 
Much less are they hung over the mantel. 
Our ‘pictures are so good and such a 
study is made of every part of them it 
seems a pity that these little things should 
be allowed to pass. There is no reason 


they should be wrong. 
“Why Will They Do It?” 
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Beauty at Your kinger Tips 


HESE days when women are workers 

and not drones finger nails receive 
rough treatment. Hyglo Manicure Prepara- 
tions quickly repair the damage done in 
housework or at business, keep the ‘cuticle 
smooth and give the nails a beautiful lustre 
that is waterproof and lasting. Just get 


“HYGLO 


Manicure Preparations 
The complete HYGLO Outfit contains sufficient ot each 


preparation to give you at least §0 perfect manicures. And 
it retails at only $1.25. This outfit includes: 

HYGLO Cuticle Remover and Nail Bleach, which keeps your cuticle smooth 
and firm, without the use of the harmful scissors. and 
discolorations. Larger size sold separately at 35c. 

HYGLO Nail Polish, in cake form, gives a quick polish and lasting lustre 
and is waterproof. Sold separately at 25¢ and 5oc. 

HYGLO Nail Polish Paste (Pink), a jar of fine rouge that gives the so desir- 
able pink polish to the nails. Sold separately at 35c. 

HYGLO Nail White, in a handy jar; for whitening under the nails. Sold 
separately at 35c. This complete IHYGLO Outfit also contains a flexible 
nail file, emery board, orange stick and cotton, 


It removes all stains 


HYGLO Mascarine, for stiffening eyelashes and darkening eyebrows, can 
be readily washed off with water. Complete outfit with brush and mirror, 
5oc.; black, brown and blonde. 


Trial Hyglo Outfit for 10c. 


To enable you to try HYGLO Nail Polish (Powder) and HY- 
GLO Cuticle Remover and Nail Bleach, we will mail you a small 
outfit, including emery board, orange stick and cotton, upon re- 
ceipt of roc in coin or stamps. 


GRAF BROS., Inc. (Established 1873) 
127 West 24th Street New York 


HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO, Inc., Selling Agents 
171 Madison Avenue New York 
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A Wife Too M 
ife Too Many 
Into the hotel lobby walked a beautiful 
woman and a distinguished man. Little in- 
deed did the gay and gallant crowd know 


that around these heads there flew stories of 
terror—of murder—and treason—that on their 





| 
| 


entrance half a dozen detectives sprang up | 


from different parts of the place. 

Because of them the lights of the War 
Department in Washington blazed far into 
the night. With their fate was wound the 
tragedy of a broken marriage, of a fortune 
lost, of a nation betrayed. 

It is a wonderful story with the kind of mys- 
tery that you will sit up nights trying to 
fathom. It is just one of the stories fashioned 
by that master of mystery 


CRAIG KENNEDY 


( The American Sherlock Holmes) 


ARTHUR B. REEVE 


(The American Conan Doyle) 


He is the detective genius of our age. | 


He has taken science — science that stands 
Paden for this age—and allied it to the mystery 
and romance of detective fiction, Even to 
the smallest detail, every bit of the plot is 
worked out scientifically. For nearly ten 
years, America has been watching his Craig 
Kennedy~marveling at the Strange, new, 
startling things that detective hero would 
unfold. Such plots—such suspense-—with 
real, vivid people moving through the macl- 

oy strom of life! 
Bart of terror stories. English writers have 

a thrilled whole nations by their artful heroes. 
§ Russian ingenuity has fashioned wild tales 
of mystery. But allthese seemold-fashioned 
—out-of-date—besidetheinfinitevaricty—the 
weird excitement of Arthur B. Reeve'stales. 


FREE 10 ell 


To those who send the coupon promptly, 
we will 
Poe's masterpieces in 10 volumes. 

When the police of New York failed to 
solve 
teries of the time, Edgar Allan Poe 
there in Paris-—-found the solutior 
story is in these volumes. 


far off 
The 


This is a wonderful combination. 
are two of the greatest writers of mystery 
and scientific detective 
get the Reeve at a remarkably low price 
and the Poe FREE tor a short time only. 


Two Shelves of Books 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
Established 1817 New York 


Sign and mail the coupon now— Send no money 
SSSSSSSSESSSSSSSSSSEEESESSSEESSSSSSSESTT EEE 
Photo, 10-19 


Harper & Brothers, 18 Franklin Square, New York 


Send me, all chacces prepaid, 
volumes. Also send me A avs oe 3 free, the set of Edgar Allan Poe 
—in 10 volumes. If the books are not satisfactory I will return both 
sets within 10 days at your expense. Otherwise I will send you $1 
within 5 days and $2 a month for 12 months. 


stories. 


set of Arthur B. Reeve —in 12 


Name 


Frenchmen have mastered the 


give FREE a set of Edgar Allan | 


one of the most fearful murder mys- | 


Here | 


You can | 
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The Cruise of the Skidbladnir”’ 


(Concluded from page 31) 


Studio who had come over to the island a 
day ahead of us to set up our abodes and 
in general prepare for our arrival. The 
only woman among them was Sada Cowan, 
the lady with the Japanese name, who is 
probably to write Mr. DeMille’s next pic- 
ture. She has done successful stage plays 
for Belasco, Winthrop Ames and others. 
One of her best was “The State Forbids,” 
which has been translated into Japanese, 
Finnish and Russian. This play was built 
around the cause of Margaret Sanger—so 
it will be interesting to see what kind of 
a play she will write for Mr. DeMille. 

To be on a desert island—I wonder how 
many people have had that thrill? I felt 
like Robinson Crusoe and “The Admirable 
Crichton” all rolled into one, excepting that 
I felt more like the heroine of the Barrie 
romance. When I saw our crude abodes I 
felt as if we were really going to live the 
life of castaways. I didn’t mind the aba- 
lone shell soap dish because it was unusual 
and pretty. 

I discovered our camp was on a high 
cliff facing the sea. And the calm bay be- 
low looked much more tempting for a dip 
than the tin basin. It looked surely as if 
we were going to live a real “back-to-nature” 
existence, aside from the little civilization 
we had packed along in our valises. 

None of us felt that the shipwreck scene 
in “The Admirable Critchton” was going 
to be half as exciting as our experiences in 
the storm. So we were all ready for a 
pleasure cruise when the boats took us out 
to the yacht where the camera men were 
getting ready to shoot the scenes on the 
yacht. Mr. Higgins, the technical director, 
was telling us of the palm trees, and cocoa- 
nuts and parrots and deep-sea turtles and 
cockatoos and monkeys that Mr. DeMille 
had imported and brought over to the is- 
land to make the atmosphere for the tropi- 
cal life, and how costly it had been. 

When we arrived at the yacht, Mr. De 
Mille was getting ready for the escape of 
the passengers of the wrecked yacht in 
the lifeboat. I heard him ask Tom Meig- 
han if he was a good swimmer, which was 
a warning to Tom that before the day was 
over he'd probably have a chance to prove 
it. 

The wreck scene was one that couldn’t be 
rehearsed. Once the yacht was upon the 
rocks, the action would have to be extem- 
pore. The jutting points might ram a hole 
in the prow immediately, the strain might 
break the sails and cause her to flop or— 
well, what would happen? Nobody knew, 
and nobody wanted to talk much about it. 
The actors were awfully game—that is, they 
weren't complaining about the risk they were 
taking with their lives but always replied 
when asked that they “didn’t mind.” 

The greatest perils fell to Tom and Gloria 
to perform. Gloria wore a three thousand 
dollar gown. It was of gold point lace and 
gold satin with gold bugles, sequins and 
beads hanging in chains from the waist. She 
wore a gold net scarf banded with sables. 
And with this gown she fell into the sea! 
Think of it! No, it wasn’t accidental but 
just a part of the necessary business in the 
wrecking scene. Tom rescued her though, 
and whatever of it was left was saved to be 
used in the scenes where they are castaways 
upon the island. 

But I started to tell about the actual 
wreck. In the screen version of the play 
Crichton remains aboard after the wreck to 
search for Lady Mary who is lost. He 
searches wildly under fallen masts, sails and 
furniture which have littered the deck during 
the storm and the lifeboats put off while he 
is still looking for the heroine. 

The weather had become sympathetically 


stormy and the waves were a seething mael- 
strom, whipping against the sharpened 
rocks. The yacht had been steered right 
upon them, and for a few moments the prow 
pounded angrily, as the raging waves and 
sweeping tide lifted it up and down. Then 
a piercing, splitting roar and— 

“Where is Tom?” I screeched, for he had 
disappeared below the deck, and in another 
moment the whole yacht was going over. 
Would he be pinned under? For a second 
we stood breathless upon the shore. Ropes 
were thrown out to the yacht and a throng 
of eager helpers daringly jumped into the 
water, braving jutting rocks and bruises, and 
formed a chain of arms that they might pull 
him in, if he needed assistance. 

Then he appeared and with much slipping 
climbed to the uppermost edge of the tilting 
deck. 

Mr. DeMille shouted, “Look out, Tommy! 
She’s going over!” 

He took one hurried look around—waved 
to the men who were on the rocks to help 
him in case anything happened to get back 
as they were in the picture, and at the very 
moment that the rending timbers gave a 
terrific lunge and turned squarely over, he 
jumped as nimbly as a regular stunt actor 
into the sea. As his head came above the 
spuming breakers, the boat lifted and came 
down thunderingly not twelve inches from 
the hero’s head. 

As he came ashore carrying the dripping 
Gloria whom he had rescued from the rock 
about fifty yards off the shore to which she 
had been clinging throughout his scene on 
the yacht, I, forgetting myself again, ran 
right up to him to compliment him for the 
splendid work. He had cut his leg a little 
end Lila and Mr. DeMille immediately came 
to help him bandage it. 

That evening going back to camp on the 
boat he talked to me quite a bit, though he 
was usually quiet and thoughtful. All of us 
were still talking about the wreck and I just 
couldn’t keep from talking about how won- 
derful he had been. He reminded me that 
there had been supreme esprit de corps all! 
around and that the camera men had been 
especially staunch. Six cameras had been 
trained from various rocky headlands, and 
the one on which Alvin Wyckoff, chief cam- 
eraman, had been shooting was so perilous 
that he had been held up by two crouching 
boys, one gripping each leg, and stolidly per- 
mitting the cold waves to dash entirely over 
them all that the camera might be steady 
on its base. 

After a while the sunset or something re- 
minded us of the Grand Canyon. He had 
been there, and so had I at one time. I had 
heard a funny story about it, and told it to 
him. He remarked that when he saw it— 
the Grand Canyon, I mean—his first thought 
had been that at last he had found a place 
to throw his razor blades. That was aw- 
fully funny, I thought, and laughed. 

It seemed to me that he was treating me 
quite nicely and my hopes revived. My 
heart fluttered—I was enraptured. Hoping 
to quicken the little interest he had evinced, 
I decided to tell him that I was to sail on 
the first morning boat to California. When 
I told him he said he was sorry, indeed, that 
I was going away and that he was very glad 
I had been along. He hesitated a moment. 
I looked at him and my heart leapt. Some- 
thing more was coming. What? 

“T wish you would be so kind as to call 
up my wife when you get back to the 
United States and deliver a message for me,” 
he said. 

HIS WIFE! 

The shock was so great that I wasn’t able 
to be seasick coming home, and I didn’t care 
how many freckles I got. 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed, 





Hair Back 


(Concluded from page 3) 


sweet pea in the garden. I mean to say my 
curls were gone and I was no longer eligible 
for the star role on a valentine. I was 
through being a sweet little thing. 

“Tt was when they saw me with my hair 
back that they cast me for ‘The Wild Cat 
of Paris.’ Oh, la, la, the mere title put 
new life into me. I never knew before 
how mean I was and not having a husband 
nobody ever had the nerve to tell me. I 
dropped from 143 to 126 pounds doing that 
picture but it was worth every darn pound. 
I got so wrapped up in it, I felt like I'd been 
over in Paris spending a month or so with 
the Apaches. The Wild Cat and I were so 
chummy it seemed a shame to part us. 

“As for crooks, I've become very fond 
of them. You can't just say of a woman 
who is a crook, ‘She’s bad’ and let it go at 
that. If I’d been slung into the world with 
nobody to take care of me and had to come 
up against it, I'd rather have been a De 
Luxe Annie than a Diana de Poiters. It 


would be easier to worry about the cop on | 


the beat than about my complexion at 
breakfast. 

“As for me personally, my tastes are sim- 
ple and I haven't many likes or dislikes. I 
prefer enough to eat when it’s convenient, 
including lobster newburg when possible, 
and I hope the Irish get what’s coming to 
them. (You can take that either way you 
like, of course.) I hate violet perfume and 
if anybody sends white carnations to my 
funeral I will climb right out of my coffin 
and spoil the picture.” 


Si Says: 
(Accordin’ to James Gabelle) 


AW thinks Sis would make a splendid 
screen comedienne. She has a_ per- 
fect thirty-six and a bathing suit. 


SA BUNKUS asked what “The Pit- 

falls of a Big Citv” was? Percy 
Fitzmiggle said “Excavations for a sewer, 
of course.” 


HEN he 


played 


learned that 


Romeo and Beverly Bayne 


Juliet, Deacon Gubsing said it must have | 


made Shakespeare a mighty proud man. 
Professor Prosy told him Shakespeare was 


dead an’ the deacon said, “Gosh! scenaric | 


writin’ must be hard on the health.” 


ETE PUTTENFUSS is sure goin’ to 

take in “A Wolf in Sheep's Clothing.” 
He says it is the only chance to see real 
wool since before the war. 


ERCY FITZMIGGLE refuses to see 
“Heart's Asleep.” He says it’s bad 
enough when your foot’s asleep. 


IVIAN DANA has a swell dog, a Spitz, | 


that cost real money and is anxious to 
obtain a suitable name for it. Professor 
Ammi Prosy suggests “Expectorate.” 


RANCES MARION has. been | takin’ 

pitchers of women’s war activities. 
She sure ought to have one of the Women’s 
Aid Society. There’s been war ever since 
it started, with no prospect of peace ever 
bein’ declared. 


ORRINE GRIFFITH lost her parrot 

t’other day. Lige Lizzanig wanted to 
send her a settin’ hen but the blamed thing 
hatched out ‘fore he got ‘round to it. 


| feet. Remove wrinkles, lines, pimples, blackheads, 


Bushman | 
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“I Don’t Enjoy Society Because This 
Unsightly Hair Makes Me Look So Ugly” 


If you are miserable because 
vour face is made ugly, and 
unsightly by a growth of 
superfluous hair don’t give 
up hope and let yourself grow 
bitter. 

There is a method that will 
permanently relieve your 
trouble. 

It kills the root so that it is 
impossible for the hair to grow 
again. Noother treatment does 
this. There are depilatories 
which temporarily remove 


superfluous hair from the skin, 
but it grows again thicker and 
stronger than ever. 


There is only one method 
which kills the root of the hair, 
making it impossible for it ever 
to reappear. It does not injure 
the skin, and is comparatively 
inexpensive. You can use it in 
the privacy of your own home. 
This is the MAHLER Method. 
Send three stamps for infor- 
mation sent in plain, sealed 
envelope. Write today. 


D. J. MAHLER CO., 190-C Mahler Park, Providence, R. I. 





Cultivate . 
Your Beauty 4 


Have a youthful appearance, clear com- 
plexion, magnetic eyes, pretty eyebrows 
and lashes, graceful neck and chin, luxu- 
riant hair, attractive hands, comfortable 








strengthen sagging facial muscles—all through fol- 
lowing our simple directions. Thousands have done 
so. Nodrugs.no big expense and quick results. Send 
for latest catalog and many Beauty Hints—all free. 
GRACE MILDRED CULTURE COURSE 
Dept. 17, 624 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Mlinois 
(A Branch of Susanna Cocroft's Work) 
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Skin Smooth, Firm, Fresh 
— Youthful Looking 


To dispel the tell-tale lines of 
age, illness or worry—to over- 
come flabbiness and improve facial 
contour—there is nothing quite so 
good as plain 


Powdered SAXOLITE 


ns ems 
Effective for wrinkles, crowsfeet, 
enlarged pores, etc., because it 
“*tightens’’ and tones the skin and 
underlying tissue. No harm to ten- 
_ derest skin. Get an ounce package, 
follow the simple directions—see what just one appli- 
cation will do. Sold at all drug stores, 

















Complete Musical Outfits 
On Trial 














you may have your choice of instruments and a complete musical 
outfit for a week’s free trial in your own home. Outfit includes 
case, music rack, all accessories, instruction book, etc, at factory 
prices. A tremendous saving. 


Convenient Monthly Payments 


After trial return outfit at our expense if vou wish If i 
ta exp sh. u decid 
oe may pay the low direct price in small monthly queunte. —_— 
urlitzer for 60 years has meant highest quality. 


Send this Coupon ,/ 


We'll send you free and without obligation the Wur- 
litzer 160-page illustrated catalog. Mail the coupon. Ps 
The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. Dept. 1537 
E. 4th St., Cincinnati-S. Wabash Ave. Chicagu P 








The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co, 
Dept. 1537 

117 E. 4th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 

29 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 

Send free your 160-page catalog with 


full details of complete musical outfit 
on easy terms. 
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When you write to advertisers please mentioa PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 
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Twenty-Three Rounds in the Ring 


(Concluded from page 66) 






























































Free Dollar Book 
10,000 Furniture Bargains 


A one cent postal card will 
bring you this biggest book. Brand 
new from cover to cover. You ought to have 
it, no matter where you finally buy. Worlds 
of information about all grades of furniture; 
a wonderful guide to prices. Nothing for the 
home is overlooked or forgotten. Everything 
from cellar to garret. 


Double the Old Size 
100 Added Pages 


The page size is much larger than usual 
mail order catalogs. Pictures are bigger. Hun- 
dreds of things in actual colors, like carpets, 
rugs, linoleums, blankets and comforters. A 
hundred stores could not bring before you 
such a tremendous display. 


Long Credit for All 
Pay In Months to Come 


You never need ask us for credit. We open 
your account when we send you our book. We don’t 
care where you live, or how much you earn —if you 
are a banker ora laborer. Al) are welcome to exactly 
the same long, liberal terms. We allow about one year. 


Never any annoyance or red tape; no col- 
lectors. We don’t write employers or neighbors. We 
do not make you feel that you are under any obliga- 
tion by accepting our credit. 


Save by Ordering Now 


We warn you to make your purchases early 
no matter where you buy. Prices, later on, wil 
surely be higher. A glance at our book will convince 
you that our values are exceptional. Let us loan you 
something for a month free, to prove absolutely 
that we can save you money. 


Doubly Guaranteed Free Loan Offer 


We loan all purchases for a whole month free. 
This Free Loan offer is backed by a Legal Guar- 
antee Bond which is doubly guaranteed by the Na- 
tional Surety Co., a $2,000,000 concern, whose bond is 
accepted in any court in the land. 


Some of Our Big Departments: 
Furniture Lamps Linens Carpet 
Carpets Watches Comforters Sweepers 
Rugs | Diamonds’ Blankets Graphophones 
Draperies Ranges Linoleum Jewelry 
Silverware Stoves Oil Cloth Wringers 
Chinaware Sewing Towels Washing 
Clocks Machines Trunks, ete. Machines 


Mail penny postal card today for your free copy 


Jpiesel Mau, Stern 


1411 West 35th Street, Chicago 




















“Don’t Shout” {9 

“LT hear you. I can hear 

now as well as anybody. 

‘How’? With the MORLEY 

PHONE. I've a pair in my ears 

now, but they are invisible. | 
would not know I had them in, 

myself, only that | hear all right. 


“The MORLEY PHONE for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what 
glasses are to the eyes. In- 
visible, comfortable, weight- 
less and harmless. Anyone 


can adjust it.” Over 100,000 sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 
THE MORLEY CO.,. Dept. 789, Perry Bldg., Phila. 


| 


with everything but the waterbucket, but 
it’s like firing a peashooter at Verdun. In 
the fourteenth Fitz bought the championship 
with that famous solar plexus, Jim’s like 
that. He’s always got two strikes called on 
| the other scrapper, and when he loses it’s a 
| ninth inning home run that shatters our joy 
bubble. Jim wins a lot of fights, and when 
he don’t win, I'll say he loses pretty. 

“One funny thing about Jim. 1 sit there 
| with my heart playing Yankee Doodle 
against my front teeth and watch for the 
| Stretcher to come through the door with his 
| mangled remains and his beautiful nose, that 
I’m so proud of, all grown in like an Eng- 
lishman’s sense of humor. But never in ail 
the fights hes in, does he get any serious 
marks on his face. 1 expect lots of women 
that don’t know whether, Abe Attell is a 
prizehghter or a pawnbroker know more 
about black eyes than I do. It’s more than 
wifely pride says Jim is the cleverest heavy- 
weight the world ever saw. But at that, 
| sitting there for hours knowing your hus- 
'band is standing toe to toe with 244 
;pounds of human tank—like the Jeffries 
fight in 1900—doesn’t urge the dove of peace 
/to choose your shoulder for a favorite rest- 
ing place. 

“After Jim decides to give up all brain 
work and go on the stage most of the time, 
I have a little peace, but it’s not long till I 
start to crochet a little motto about ‘War 
is hell but peace is worse. Every woman 
in the world solemnly believes that nothing 
but the game laws keep the other women 
from forcibly kidnaping her husband. It’s 
a good thing we've got a few illusions left 
and this is one of the most cherished among 
females who can turn their husbands loose 
for almost any period among herds of wild 
; women and nobody’d pay any more atten- 
; tion to him than if he’s trying to sell 
briquets in Death Valley. 

“Still my actor-husband runs true to form 
|and his mail begins to look like he'll have 
to get Beatrix Fairfax to help him out. Our 
telephone rings so much I get a cauliflower 
ear answering it. They all ask for Mr. Cor- 
bet and they all get Mrs. Corbett. That 
little S is the haymaker that’s rocked a lot 
of ‘em to sleep. 

“When I see Jim in the Annapolis uni- 
form in ‘The Naval Cadet,’ or all hung with 
evening raiment, I naturally suspect no 
woman can resist him. But I guess they 


do. Anyway, there’s only one fireproof 
alibi for a man. That’s corpus delecti—or 
habeas corpus —something like that — the 
bodily presence of the already or about to 
be deceased. And Jim wrote that. He’s 
always around. 

“Then somebody invents the movie se- 
rial and of course Jim has to try that. 
I'll say that since he started doing this 
‘Midnight Man’ serial for Universal I use 
more cotton, liniment, bandages, iodine and 
adhesive tape than I ever do in the good 


old days when a fight’s a fight to the finish 


and a man don't quit while he can stand 
on his feet. 

“I come out to California expecting to 
have a nice quiet time picking wildflowers 
and watching the Indians run up and down 
Broadway. But anybody thats remotely 
connected with a moving picture serial has 
about as much chance of peace as a classic 
dancer in a cactus patch. 

“Oh, Jim is getting to be a _ regular 
trooper. No more hiding his light behind 
a bushel in a monologue for him. He does 
third act stuff and everything. We bring 
a talking bird with us from Australia. We 
have it here now. Funny thing! I try for 
a year to make that bird say ‘Jim.’ All 
he can do is gargle. We think maybe he’s 
stupid, but the other night he makes a pow- 
erful effort and yells at him ‘Ham—ham.’ 
He sits all through breakfast and fastens a 
devoted and steadfast eye on Jim and says 
‘Ham—ham. Jim is not crazy about that 
bird, but believe me Il never call him 
stupid again. 

“When I look up in the middle of the 
afternoon to see Jim in his evening clothes, 
with his hair standing on end and his face 
smeared jointly with blood, mud and bad 
language, I think about the good old days 
when he was a mere pugilist and I feel I’ve 
been moved from my quiet fireside to a 
first line trench.” 

She paused as she saw her husband strid- 
ing up the gravelled path. Then, with a 
merry twinkle in her eye, she said, “If I 
hadn’t been married to all these things—a 
prizefighter, an actor, a screen star—lI dare- 
say I should have gotten old and fat” she 
glanced down at her trim, handsome figure, 
“and worn a calico wrapper for dinner. We 
all get what’s best for our development in 
this life, the psychology sharks tell us. I 
guess mine was Jim.” 





Galatea on Riverside Drive 


(Concluded from page 64) 


Her first was “Runaway Romany.” Then 
“Cecilia of the Pink Roses,’ “The Burden 
of Proof,” “The Belle of New York.” She’d 
never done anything but dancing and grace- 
ful looking-on in the Follies and several 
musical comedies; then she was plunged 
into the most serious sort of screen acting— 

“My new ones—they’re better, I think. 
| ‘The Restless Sex’ is interesting—Frances 

Marion did the scenario for that and she’ll 
do all my later pictures. ‘The Dark Star’ 
is another new one.” 

She was working then in “April Folly,” 
the picturization of Cynthia Stockley’s 
novel, Stockley who wrote “Poppy.” She 
wants to do, sometime, the heroines of 
Galsworthy—the fragile, sensitive, restless 
children with whom the Englishman loves 
| to illuminate his pages; she should do them 
very well. 

She was a movie fan long before she 
ever thought of being a movie star. Back 
in Chicago, where she lived for four years 
when she was just a kid, she used to spend 


much of her time in picture theatres. To- 
day, she is acting in some of the best film- 
able fiction—popular fiction; she is the prin- 
cipal Robert W. Chambers heroine. 

The White palace and the several chauf- 
feurs and the many maids haven’t given 
the convent child any false ideas of im- 
portance—her own, or anyone’s. She is not 
the wittiest woman in the world, perhaps, 
nor the wisest—no Venus can double as 
Minerva—but this Venus is a perfect pan- 
theon of common sense. 

I finished my cream-soda and guessed it 
was time to go home. It was ten o’clock, 
and Marion stole a yawn. She’d been hard 
at it all day in the Biograph studio in the 
Bronx, and had to get off early in the morn- 
ing for another studio day. 

She conducted me down—I know she 
loves to run that elevator. Past the foun- 
tain with the cupids, past the butler, over 
the thick rugs to the door—“Goodbye,” she 
said; “Goodbye,” said I—and out under 
the stars. 
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There are No 
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‘Motion’ Pictures 
(Concluded from page 60) 


HE modern type of printing machine, 

used for making copies of the master 
motion picture negative for projection on 
the screen, is considered to be one of the 
most highly developed pieces of mechanism 
in the world. This machine almost thinks 
for itself. For instance, the various scenes 
in a given photoplay are taken under varying 
conditions of light. Scene number fifty may 
be taken under the California sunshine, in 
the open; scene fifty-two may be snapped 
in a coal mine with artificial light. To get 
the proper results photographically, the 
negative must be manipulated in the process 
of finishing. When it comes time to print 
the copies, a higher degree of manipulation 
is necessary owing to the varying density of 
the different scenes. That is, scene fifty re- 
quires a shorter period of exposure in the 
printer than the next scene and so on. An 
expert runs the assembled negative strip 
under a special light. He has a pencil in 
his hand and a card nearby. He marks 
down on the card, first the number of the 
scene and the name of the drama, then notes 
the relative time that should be given the 
scene in the printing machine, where it is ex- 
posed to the light. The girl who operates 
the printing machine follows the card care- 
fully by mechanical adjustment of the print- 
ing machine. These records are in turn 
passed along to the laboratory man who de- 
velops and fixes them. In this way, the 
proper timing is assured throughout the en- 
tire reel. 


Why Not Put the Projection Machine Be- 
hind the Theater Screen? 
OST people are of the opinion that 


there is just one practical way to throw 
a moving picture on the screen—from behind 
the audience. This is not true. It is per- 


fectly practical to place the projection 
machine behind the stage and throw the 
picture on the screen from that position. 


Providing the proper kind of a screen is cm- 
ployed, the picture is about as good. A thin, 
silk screen is necessary for such work, and 
it must be kept moist to get the best results. 
As a matter of fact, in cases where this 
method has been made _ necessary, the 
operator is compelled to douse the silk sheet 
with water between reels. This, of course, is 
a nuisance and only under certain conditions 
is the plan ever resorted to. Another thing. 
The image will be reversed and the lack of 
room back of the average theater screen does 
not permit of sufficient “throw” to insure an 


image of the proper size. 

A Grasshopper as Large as Mary Pickford. 
HE image of a screen star on the aver- 
age screen may be seven feet high 


In the next flash it is possible to show a 
flea seven feet tall or a grasshopper “chew- 
‘ing his tobas” in a beautifully ovaled close- 
up. A contrivance that permits of this 
wide range of size in objects is the micro- 
scopic attachments which fit on the end of 
the regular camera lens tube. These special 
microscopes are lodged in long metal tubes 
which are easily adjusted in place. The 
operator goes into the sunshine in the garden, 
catches his “performer” under his _ hat, 
pinions him or catches him in the brief 
period between hops and turns the crank. 
Often reflected light is necessary among the 
foliage, in which case the cameraman goes 
prepared to shoot the spotlight directly on 
the insect who is to be filmed. When pro- 
jected on the screen, the grasshopper may 
be thrown to any size desired by means of 








| you will know why thousands of women have 


| 


moving the projector backward or forwards. | 
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[etre Summer and its 


refresh your complexion after its exposure to the summer sun and enhance 


Use 


vacation has wrought. 


hands. 


It has many uses in the home. 


looks natural. 


Dept. 1001 


Bi ERS TUBE 
fray’ 








Indian Summer 


radiant foliage have come again. 


its radiant charm for the social season that is near. 
in the healthful golden autumn season and retain the colorful loveliness your 


Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold Cream 
**The Kind That Keeps’’ 

Give your complexion the satiny smoothness and vivid color of health in all 

| seasons by applying D & R Perfect Cold Cream daily before going out of doors, 

and before retiring use it generously, on your face, neck, shoulders, arms and 

In tubes and jars, 10c to $1.50, everywhere. 


Poudre Amourette: The renewing face powder that stays on and always 
Flesh, white. brunette, 50c. 


Send for Free Trial Samples 


Samples of D & R Perfect Cold Cream and 
Poudre Amourette will be sent free on request. 


Daggett & Ramsdell 


D & R Bldg., New York 
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Now is the time to 


Enjoy motoring and golf 


Of your dealer or by mail of us. 
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End Gray Hair 


Let Science Show You How 


Now the way has been found 
for scientifically restoring gray 
hair to its natural color. And 
it is offered to women in Mary 
T. Goldman's Scientific Hair 
Color Restorer 


No treatments are required. 


You apply it yourself, easily, 
quickly and surely. 

We urge you to make a trial 
test. It will cost you nothiny. 





Scientific Hair Color Restorer 
A Free Test 


Cut out the coupon. Mark on it the exact color of 
your hair. Mail it to us, and we will send you free a 
trial bottle of MARY T. GOLDMAN’S and one of 
our special combs. 

Try it on a lock of your hair. Then 
already 


Note the results. 


used this scientific hair color restorer. 
MARY T. GOLDMAN 
1362 Goldman Building, St. Paul, Minn. 
Accept no Initations— Sold by Druggists Everywhere 
SS See Be RECESS aaa eee eee ee 





5 Mary T. Goldman, 1362 Goldman Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. ” 
= ., Please send me your /y¢¢ trial bottle of Mary T. Goldman's 4 
= Hair Color Restorer with special comb. I am not obligated 8 
q im any way by accepting this free offer. The natural color of B 

my hair i 
s y hair . ; . : : 
‘ black.... jet black.... dark brown .eece « 
1 medium brown ... light brown.... . 
@ Name .cccccccccccccces eevcccccccccccccccce eeerecrccces cece : 
; Strectcccccccccccccccccccsecs FOWRscccecdsvessesvcacesvece ° 

t 
@ Co.. sone PPYTTTIT TTT Try erccccce State.. eeeccees evcccces eo 





Stronger, Clearer 
Voice for YOU! 


r ‘ Weakness, 
; . 
if huskiness 
ad and harshness 
banished. Your 
voice given a won- 
derful strength, a 
wider range, an ama azing 
clearness. This is done by 
the Feuchtinger Method, en- 
dorsed by leading European 
musicians, actors and speakers, 
Use it in your own home, Simple, 
silent exercises taken a few minutes 
daily impart vigor to the vocal organs 
and give a surpassing quality to the 
tones. Send for the facts and proofs, 


Do You Stammer? 


If you have any voice impediment 
this method ¥ ill help you, need not 
stammer or liso if you will follow our 
instructions. i coupon for free book, 


WRITE! 


Send the coupon and gst ou our 
free k and literature, 

tell you Just what this method fs, how % . 

used and what . will do for you. No matter 
how hopeless ur case may seem the 
Fe suchtinger i method will improve your Fores 
800 per cent. No obligation on you if yo 
ask for this information. We gladly send it 

free, postage prepaid. Just mail the coupon. 


au Perfect Voice Institute __| 
Studio 9537 Chicago, il. | 

















1772 Wilson Ave. 


Send me the vook and facts about the 
Feuchtinger Method. Have put  f oppo- 
site subject that interests me most, 


D Singing O Speaking . 





O) Stammering UO Lisping 


Name 





Address 





When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 
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John Petticoats 
(Continued from page 42) 


| “He’s sure got a fancy wav of handlin’ 

himself,” confided “‘Hardwood” John to the 

: d | Judge. 

Mollie King, of “Good we . Caroline’s home-coming party brought a 

odeenine fades” fame. te | good-natured, rollicking crew of young folks 

one of the most beautiful alee aed - We i about her own age to the Meredith home. 
of New York's stage and — \ See 7 -_— i} “Hardwood” John managed to make him- 

screen stars. J . ‘ i. . . . ° 

eM self presentable. Everyone liked him. 

; When Caroline asked “Hardwood” John 
if he could dance, his proudest moment had 
arrived. Could he dance? The vision of 
Red Johnson’s fish-keg orchestra flashed be- 
fore his eyes. Here was where he showed 
them. Right then and there “Hardwood” 
John introduced the crowd into the intri- 

| | cacies of old-fashioned square terpischore— 

| to the great delight of his audience and the 
enthusiasm of the colored orchestra. 
Next day “Hardwood” John set forth in 

M Hi OG = stern quest of foot knowledge. In_ the 

Ny ICS recreation room of his modiste shop, tenth 

/ O! le 1VLYS CSSA c floor, “Hardwood” John asked Rosalie 
t “Yo Andre if she could imagine teaching him how 

O OU to dance. She was willing and at his re- 

quest introduced him to the store girls as 

“Don’t say you can’t improve your complex- the new store detective. His good nature 

‘ ion! Youcan. But you’ve got to liven up your jae em over, ane boat Waty CHARS & to 

\ - ‘ - each him how to dance. 

Wonderful circulation. Beauty is simply a reflection of 


. Who walked in on the party but young 
ve ~ health. My advice? Get a Star Electric Mas- Page, who was much surprised to see the 
omptexion 


sage Vibrator and you'll have a complete beauty stranegee of the ree one Pg 
3 . . an age were evicently oO riendas. one 
parlor in your home. reproached him for not letting her know 
“After a day at the seashore, after motoring, he was in town, but his easy explanation 
golf, tennis, horseback riding or any outdoor es —" plain that Rosalie was in 
exercise, nothing that I know of will so thor- ; 


:; . : When Rosalie described ‘“Hardwood” 
oughly reyjuvendte ones complexion and entire | John’s fear of an elevator for Page’s pleas- 























body like a delightful, athome treatment with | ure, the young man resolved to frame some 
a Star Vibrator.” | fun for the girls’ benefit. Accordingly, the 
Condiall girls lured the unsuspecting victim to the 
Ordiany; MOLLIE KING | elevator door, shoved him in and started 
CThe 


him off. Up and down the elevator traveled 
with the thoroughly frightened victim work- 


. ing the levers desperately. The practical 
ctric joke had turned into a serious affair when 
young Page managed to wrest the levers 

from the victim’s hands and stop the ele- 

assage | vator. With sincere gratitude “Hardwood” 
John thanked the shamed young man for 


saving his life. 
“If you ever want me to prove it,” he 
| said, “let me know There’s nothin’ 


you could ask that I wouldn't do for you.” 

r Use in Your Own “CHHome Before “Hardwood” John could get out 
of the store he walked squarely into Caro- 

Get a “Star” from your department o7 line. Trying to explain his presence in the 


Cree, sess On mea fet a ong store—hatless—he admitted that he was a 
geTa Mig. Os arley ace ' 


Torrington, Conn., and we will send store detective. Bitterly disappointed she 
< direct to you, on ten days’ free trial. |] did not spare him. With her head high in 
foe Cc atique 


Money back, if desired. the air she cut him dead. 
and “Headaches 


“Now, if I'd only fall down and break 
| my neck I could call this a pleasant after- 
No Extras noon,” philosophised the unlucky man. 


At home Caroline remonstrated with her 
fo Buy | grandfather regarding the “store detective.” 
| Loyal to his friend the Judge lamely argued 

that he would probably work up, which un- 
fortunate remark caused Caroline to state: 
“Yes, probably to be the night watchman.” 

By this time “Hardwood” John Haynes 

+e x c. “Detttons « ? qoac > * 
Containing complete fra 9 wished his “Petticoat shop” was on the bot 
story of the origin § tom of the Mississippi River. He was on 
and history of that ee a | * aes 
wonderful instra- the verge of confessing his ownership. 


ment—the Outside the walls of the Meredith garden 
agazine “Hardwood” John making good his escape 
was stopped by the sound of a woman's 
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Why is a Star? 


(Continued from page 72) 


said he didn’t know and he didn’t care. No- 
body cared, he said, what the names might 
be of the people who made fools of them- 
selves by posing for the awful moving pic- 
tures. I said I cared and he said that didn’t 
make any difference to him—I never read 
the Blade anyhow.” 

“Well,” replied the doorman, “why don't 
vou write to the Dramatic Mirror in New 
York? I see they’s a man in that paper 
tells a lot of things about the movin’ pitchers 
an’ mebbe he'll tell you.” 

So Lizzie wrote a letter to the moving 
picture man on the Dramatic Mirror and 
that is where Yours Truly comes into the | 
story. | 

I was at that time establishing the moving 
picture department of the Mirror and was 
making a feature of reviewing the films. It 
was a new departure in motion picture de- 
velopment—in fact, the first systematic criti- 
cal attention ever given to the film—and it 
was, in the beginning, none too welcome to 
the producers. I could never just exactly 
figure out their point of view, but somehow 
I got the impression that they thought if 
they did too much advertising and permitted 
too much publicity somebody might find out 
they were making motion pictures for the 
public and were cleaning up a lot of money 
by the process. 

Several Lizzies wrote to me wanting to 
know about the Vitagraph Girl or the Bio- 
graph Girl or whether Mr. and Mrs. Jones 
were really married or not, or if Broncho 
Billy had a wife, before I took serious notice. 
Then I answered in the columns of the paper 
and the lid was off. It was the commence- 
ment of the Question and Answer depart- 
ment, the predecessor of that most enter- 
taining section of the Photoplay Magazine, 
“the Answer Man.” 

The first of the producing companies to 
yield openly to the public demand for the 
names of their players was the Kalem com- 
pany which commenced advertising Alice 
Joyce and others in posters and billing. It 
wasn’t long after this, or it may have been 
about the same time that the Vitagraph 
company permitted Florence Turner to be 





known by name. The other companies, with 


one exception, followed suit and the names | 
of their players became public property to | 


the delight of the Lizzies and Tommys of | 


the whole country and the joy of the house 
managers who soon blossomed out with 


electric signs advertising the leading players | 


in the pictures. 


The one company to adhere to the old | 


policy of silence was the Biograph, and 
never, so long as Florence Lawrence worked 
for that organization, was her name will- 
ingly permitted to get into print. When 
Florence Lawrence was succeeded as the 
Biograph Girl by Mary Pickford, the same 
policy of secrecy was adhered to. She be- 
came known as “Little Mary” by word of 
mouth and in the public prints and in time 
her full name became common knowledge, 
but never in any advertising or public an- 
nouncements of the company. All the play- 
ers for the Biograph were treated the same 
way to the very last. Even the great Grif- 
fith, the director who made _ Biograph 
famous, was nameless so far as the com- 
pany was concerned, until he severed his 
connection with it and went with the 
Mutual where he was given the publicity 
he had so richly earned. 
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Once, I think it was in 1o11, I was star- ' 


tled to hear on excellent authority that the 
Biograph company was breaking its rule so 
far as its export films were concerned. It 
was said that it was giving out the names 
of its players in response to the peremptory 
demands of the London market. The news 
was too good to be true. I learned on in- 
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| Why is a Star? 


| (Concluded ) 


quiry that names were indeed being given 
|out in London, but they were fictitious 
|names, an endless source of misunderstanding 
|and annoyance to the players when they 
later came into their own with other com- 
panies and their names became part of their 
stock in trade. 

Although in this instance it was only too 
plain that the Biograph was on the wrong 
track so far as financial policy was con- 
cerned, I could never have anything but ad- 
miration for the company’s point of view, 
which was that it should be the quality of 
|the pictures that should count and not the 
names of the players. 

The Biograph stuck to its guns to the 
last—and then when it had ceased producing 
and its players and its great producer had 
gone elsewhere to gain public fame—when 
the names of Griffith and Pickford and 
Walthall and Arthur Johnson of blessed 
memory and Florence Lawrence and Marion 
|Leonard and Blanche Sweet and _ Lillian 
Gish and Dorothy Gish and Bobby Harron 
;and Jim Kirkwood had become names to 
conjure with in the exploitation of pictures, 
the Biograph Company, or what was left 
of it, suddenly reversed itself and reissued 
its old successes, advertising the very names 
it had so long concealed. 

So, if anybody tells you that permanent 
success can be gained by bucking against 
the public demand for stars, stars, stars, you 
can point to the experience of the only com- 
pany that ever tried it to a finish and ac- 
| knowledged its own failure. 

Therefore, in my opinion, the star will 
| continue to exist numerously and will pre- 
|dominate in motion pictures despite all 
| efforts of producers and exhibitors at elimi- 
nation, for the reason, as I have tried to 
indicate, that the public demands it. It is 
human nature to focus its worship on a 
single object whether it be the carved idol 
of the heathen or the popular idol of the 
moment. 

I don’t mean to say by this that the star 
constitutes the motion picture. Far from 
it. Stars have become stars because, having 
certain personal qualities of attraction, they 
have appeared in a sufficient number of 
pleasing pictures to center the public atten- 
tion on themselves. 

No, it cannot be held that the popular 
star is immune when it comes to quality of 
pictures, nor do I mean to claim that big 
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ploitation of any stars whatever. I was with 
Griffith too long to put up any such foolish 
argument as that. There are pictures oc- 
casionally that are so much better, or for 
some reason so much more striking that the 
average, that they seem to defy all natural 





stars who play in them. 


| can never be the general rule, 
| ment they 


laws. They are, indeed, greater than the 
But these pictures 
nature are exceptions—they 
for the mo- 
become the general rule they 
cease to be exceptional and therefore have 
nothing about them to mark them from the 
majority of other pictures. There is, then 
nothing distinguishing for the exhibitor to 


by their very 


advertise except the leading players or the 

_ , authors or the directors. 
A ; So, you see, we are right back where we 
O. ‘/ b2) started from ten years ago. People go to 
| the box office and ask when their favorite 
stars are coming in other pictures, and the 
| managers being only human after all, swal- 
low their grouch and make a higher bid for 
the pictures of that particular star. The 
maneger would like to avoid paying the big 
rentals and the manufacturers would like to 
| avoid paying the big salaries—but, gosh ding 
it, you folks won’t let them. Ahd this goes 
aiped ie pe ee waa pa grades of stars in varying degrees, 
A. O. LEONARD | whether they manage themselves or work 
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John Petticoats 


(Continued from page 116) 


At the Charity hospital the doctor fight- 
ing to save the girl’s life demanded of 
Hardwood” John in gruff accusation: 

“What are you to this girl?” 

But “Hardwood” John’s innocence was 
clear in his slowness to understand. When 
Rosalie regained consciousness she asked for 
Mr. Haynes. Bravely fighting back her 
hame she pleaded pitifully: 

“You know? Please don't hate me. I}! 
KO OWAF. . «4 “ 

“You and me is goin’ to see Wayne Page 
iirst,” he replied. 

Even in her pitiful plight Rosalie tried 
to defend her Jover. But her denials grew 
eaker and weaker when she realized that 
the man sitting by her cot knew the truth. 

“Hardwood” John Haynes walked into 
the Meredith home just as Caroline had 
refused Wayne Page’s proposal of marriage 
After the girl had left the room ‘Hard- 
wood” John told Page. There was no com- 
promise in his hard, bitter voice. 

“Rosalie Andre tried to kill herself to- 
night,” he said. 

For a few moments Page pretended in- 
nocence but “Hardwood” John assured him 
that he would be going to the hospital in 
the morning to see the girl he had so 
foully betrayed. 


When “Hardwood” John Haynes called | 
with roses the next morning the nurse | 


gently told him. 

“Miss Andre died at six o'clock this 
morning.” 

Further information concerned a letter 
she had written to him, also, that the girl's 
mother had been notified. 

“Judge” Meredith was quite aroused when 
he read in the noon edition of the daily 
newspaper that Rosalie Andre had died 
shortly after being rescued from drowning 

John Haynes. A blighted Jove affair 
was believed the cause. 

“I don’t figure you'd be very welcome 
here if they knew the truth,” stated “Hard- 
wood” John as he reproached young Page 
sternly for not keeping his word to visit 
the dead girl. Knowing that it was im- 
possible for Haynes to prove his guilt Page 
grew braver. Defiantly he threatened 
“Hardwood” John with shifting the tragedy 
to him. 

“You worked in the same store with her 
and the answer is easy,’ he derisively 
taunted, but he never finished for ‘“Hard- 
wood” John hurled him back against a wall. 
He was in the act of strangling Page when 
“Judge” Meredith interrupted. He had 
overheard enough to make it imperative 
that he be acquainted with the truth. 

Caroline approaching, the Judge hastened 
to stop her. While he was gone Page swore 
to “Hardwood” John that he was engaged 
to Caroline. And when Haynes demanded 
that Caroline be told the truth, Page, badly 
frightened, played his trump card. 

“You can’t go back on me like that,” 
he pleaded. “Why, you promised you'd do 
anything for me. You promised the day I 
saved your life.” 

All the soul of “Hardwood” John Haynes 
cried out that justice be done to the dead 
girl, he hated to yield to the cad’s claim, 
but he had pledged his word. When the 
Judge returned to demand the answer Page 
did the talking—‘‘Hardwood” John said 
nothing, knowing full well that silence 
would convict him. 

Since the Judge could not order him, he 
requested “Hardwood” John to leave. Hid- 
ing his suffering as best he could, “Hard- 
wood” John took his departure. There was 
no other way out. All that was left to him 
was an intense longing for the white silences 
of his Northwestern forests. He planned 
to will the modiste shop to his “paw” and 
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(Concluded) 


then disappear. This 
ray of happiness. 

After “Hardwood” John had left, the 
mail man brought a letter for him. Caro- 
line was kept in innocence of the cause of 
his leaving. When Rosalie Andre’s mother 
arrived she immediately asked for the let- 
ter her daughter had written to a Mr. 
Haynes. Both mother and the sympathetic 
Judge laid the tragedy at the missing man’s 
door. 

Rosalie Andre’s letter revealed the truth. 
Its pitiful loyalty in trying to shield the 
guilty man immediately convicted him. The 
Judge managed to reach “Hardwood” John 
over the ‘phone at the shop. He persuaded 
him to return at once. When he arrived 
he found young Page in a room with the 
Judge and Mrs. Andre. 


thought brought a 


The unsuspecting young cad bluffed his 
way out while “Hardwood” John was over- 
whelmed with shame and anger, facing the 
mother and knowing that she ‘hated him. 
Even the guilty youth’s effrontery could 
not pull him through this time. Conven- 
tional laws have failed to find way to 
punish the man who betrays a woman, so 
Page went free—free to face the eternal 
curse of the tragedy. 

When the Judge demanded to know why 
“Hardwood” John had allowed him to be- 
lieve as he did, the latter answered simply 
that he figured he preferred young Page. 

“Why son, I'd rather believe in you than 
any man in the world,” said the old man 
in amazement. 

“Did you say ‘son,’ 
John, unbelievingly. 

The Judge was confused. 
he announced: “Yes, 
enough to call you son.” 

The bar sinister stood between 


” queried “Hardwood” 


With 
I reckon I’m 


dignity 


old 
“Hard- 


wood” John and happiness, same being the 
awful fact that he owned the modiste shop. 
“I’ve got to confess,” he said, summoning 
all his nerve. “I’ve lied to you shameful, 
I own the Continental M-o-d-i-s-t-e Shop.” 

The Judge’s pride was aroused. “Hard- 
wood” John quailed before his demand: 
“Then, sir, why are you boarding with me?” 

Bravely he returned the Judge’s stare 
and with boyish wistfulness replied: “Be- 
cause I was lonesome for you and Miss 
Caroline.” 

And desperately: “Anyway, the only 
reason I own the damned store is because 
I can’t help it.” 

“That being the case I don’t suppose I 
can hold you responsible,” said the Judge, 
chuckling, “but you had better see Caro- 
line about it.’ 

Caroline was still sitting pensively where 
young Page had left her in the garden. She 
glanced up in apprehension as “Hardwood” 
John rushed up to her as if he would never 
get there and announced: 

“T own a petticoat shop and your grand- 
dad says it’s all right with him if it is with 
you.” 

Caroline listened to his 
nations with mischievous 
asked: “And your're really 
detective ?” 

His explanation that 
private detective only to get dancing les- 
sons struck her as an odd reason. As it 
dawned upon her she asked him demurely: 
“Would you like to take a few lessons from 
me?” 

It was just the same to “Hardwood” 
John Haynes as if someone had asked him 
to please accept a million dollars. 

“VYes'm,” he replied. “I'd -be 
learn embroidery work if you'd 
how.” 


amusing expla- 
air. Then she 
not a private 


he had turned 


willin’ to 
show me 





Questions and Answers 


(Continued from page 110) 


R. L. P., Ortrawa.—Some of us would 
rather hold the veil up to Nature than the 
mirror. Owen Moore has come out of his 
long retirement to star for Selznick. He is 
in the East now and is working on his first 
release for that company. His last before 
this was for Goldwyn—Rex Beach’s “The 
Crimson Gardenia.” Why, yes, of course 
he and Tom—and Matt and Joe are broth- 
ers. Mary Moore, the only sister, died 
abroad. 


N. H.—You 
Oh, yes, I work 


H. A. R. T., Tempte, 
subtle this evening. 
five-thirty. It is only when the office is 
quiet that I can do my best work. One 
snore; one answer. You certainly have 
broken up my rest. However, since you 
call me “Man of Men” I can stand any- 
thing. Bill’s latest is “John Petticoats” and 
you can read it in this issue. 


are 
atter 


Bert Lytett, ApMrirer.—One thing at a 
time, O'Day! I can’t answer all those ques- 
tions. However, I'm proud and happy to 
tell you that Bert, your Bert, was born in 
New York City; I don’t know when. Ed- 
dicated there, too. His stage career has 
included stock; “Mary’s Ankle,” with Irene 
Fenwick. Screen work with Herbert Brenon 
in “Empty Pockets” and “The Lone Wolf”; 
then with Metro, where he has done such 
things as “Hitting the High Spots,” “The 
Spender,” and the play which opens your 
answer. Married to Evelyn Vaughn. In- 
scribe a letter to him, care 
Hollywood. 


Metro studios, 


Up-to-Date Miss, Manwattan. — Ah — 
summer fur—and some are not. Could I 
tell you Lila Lee’s age and address? I can 
and will. Miss Lee is with Lasky at their 
studios on the west coast. She is about six- 
teen now and she came from the stage, 
where she was “Cuddles” in Gus Edwards’ 
variety revue. 


INCE-ITE, EvaANston.—I was born on 
Washington’s birthday, I think—and you 
know people born on that day have a posi- 
tive passion for the truth. So when I tell 
you my age you may believe me. But— 
I’m not ready—yet. Well, I wouldn't like 
to say I just adore Enid Bennett, being a 
bit backward myself; but you may, and f 
won't blame you a bit. Ince, Culver City, 
Cal. Mrs. Fred Niblo. 


BROWNIE.—I am always getting you and 
Brown Eyes mixed. [I tell the truth some- 
times, you see—but wouldn’t it be a fright- 
ful bore if I made a practice of it? Be- 
sides, if I did I would be no gentleman. 
And there’s a lady in Minnesota who in- 
sists that I am a gentleman. Wyndham 
Standing with Elsie Ferguson in “Rose of 
the World.” 


U. S. S. PENNsyLvanta.—So you tried to 
do some of Douglas Fairbanks’ stunts and 
broke a leg. I tried to imitate Lew Cody 
and broke several hearts. Mary Pickford 
has a home in Tremont Place, Los Angeles; 
but address her care her own studios, same 
city. 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 








Questions and Answers 
(Continued) 


Rose G., FatrHaven, Mass.—So you were 
at leisure and thought you would write to 
me. Do you mean you're out of a job? 
My dear girl, I can’t help you to get in 
the movies. I would if I could—but cir- 
cumstances and situations render it impos- 
sible. Mary Miles Minter is not married; 
Alice Brady is Mrs. James Crane; Mae 
- Marsh is Mrs. Louis Lee Arms and has a 
baby, Mary; William Farnum is married 


PHOTOPLAY 


and has a little adopted daughter, Olive. | 


Alan Forrest was married to Ann Little. 
They are now divorced. 

Etsice B. B., Rock Istanp.—Glad you 
don’t approve of me. Now I am on the 
road to fame. It’s so easy to meet people’s 
approval; I should much rather be maligned 
and misunderstood. 
formed his own company, working in Cali- 
fornia under Charles Swickard’s direction. 





Mrs. Cart B., Lincotxn.—Can't oblige 
you about the cover—besides, it’s too warm 
for covers. However, I have passed your 
suggestion to the Editor, who, of course, 
has the final say-so or say-not-so in all 
matters. I’m only the Answer Man, you 
know. Am not aware that Gerry Farrar 
has any sisters or brothers. I think you're 
wrong. 


I. E. H., Kentucky.—So you don’t be- 
lieve I really get all these letters. Just for 
that you ought to be sentenced to 
them all. You yourself write me several 
times a month, and you are just one of 
many hundreds. You want to see Norma 


Talmadge and Eugene O’Brien play together | 


again. That’s not probable, as both now 
have their own companies. 


Eva, Watton.—I'm afraid they done right 


by our little Nell. Just be patient, how- 
ever, and I’m sure all those players will 
come through with pictures. “Daddy Long 
Legs” has been released, but Mary Pick- 
ford hasn’t made “Pollyanna” yet. 





Betty, Lonc BeacH.—Bill Russell isn’t a 
“new star” exactly. But I see you must be 
a “new fan.” Bill has been playing on 
the screen for some years. He was a villain 
in the g. o. days—he was the heavy in “The 
Diamond from the Sky,” unsuccessfully pur- 
suing Lottie Pickford. Then he became a 
star, meaning that he began to play heroic 
roles. Russell is with Fox now; one 
his first will be “The Deserter.” His last 
American was “The Other Side of Eden.” 
Bill has bushy eyebrows and a deep voice 
and everything. A reg'lar acting man. 





BEvERLY R., PA—I will let you claim all 
the honor of the Mary Thurman cover. 
You suggested it—do you remember? Con- 
rad Nagle is married, Beverly—to Miss Ruth 
Emily Helms, a Chicago girl. They are, 
at this writing, honeymooning in the eastern 


hills. But you might write Mr. Nagle, care 
The Lambs, New York City, and it will 
reach him sooner or later. His latest was 


“Redhead,” with Alice Brady, but we have 
it on good authority that he will later be 
seen often on the screen. 


Miss F., Crinton, Iowa.—Never bet on 
the. age of an actress, unless you like to 
lose money. A good many of you criticise 
me for declining to discuss ages, but, be- 
lieve me, it’s safer. That’s Roscoe Arbuckle’s 
real name; they just call him “Fatty” for 
fun—I can’t think of any other reason. He 
lives in Los Angeles or thereabouts. Al St. 
John isn’t with his uncle any more—Al’s 
out on his own. Yes—TI think he’s funny. 
Not much to laugh at, still 





Carlyle Blackwell has | 


read 





of | 
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Sunday F oods 


_We marvel at how many mothers look on Puffed Grains as distinctly Sunday foods. 
Millions of Sunday breakfasts start with these bubble grains. And the typical Sunday 
supper is a bowl of Puffed Wheat in milk. 

But why for Sunday in particular ? 

That’s a wrong idea. Puffed Grains are not mere tidbits, not mere food delights. 

Puffed Wheat and Rice are whole grains steam exploded. They are made by Prof. 
Anderson’s process—by shooting the grains from guns. 

They are toasted, flimsy bubbles, puffed to eight times normal size. 
enticing. The flavor is like nuts. 

But the great fact is that every food cell has been blasted. 
and complete. Thus every atom of the whole grain feeds. 

These are ideal foods for every day—for every hour, in fact. Children need a whole- 
grain diet. Here are the best of whole-grain foods, best fitted to digest. 

Serve in every way you can. 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 


Sole Makers 


Puffed Wheat Puffed Rice 


Also Puffed Rice Pancake Flour 


The texture is 


Digestion is made easy 





Corn Puffs 








"5 Puffed Rice Pancake Flour 


—A Mixture 


Now your grocer has a new Puffed Grain delight. 
It is Puffed Rice Pancake Flour—a flour which we 
have perfected by testing a thousand blends. 

a Ground Puffed Rice is used to give the pancakes 


a fluffy texture and a nutty taste. It makes the 
finest pancakes that were ever served. 





3189 












Questions and Answers 


L. W., Toronto.—So PHoToPLAy is your 
steady. Where does the Answer Man come 
in? Not at all. Montagu Love is still 
with World. I heard that Gerda Holmes 
was coming back to pictures. She has 
been on the stage 1 believe. She is the 
wife of Rapley Holmes, a well-known actor. 


? 


Well, all this time Nancy has been loving 
Anthony Weir; and eventually. after several 
male and female cocktail connoiseurs and 
Dimitrino burners have given the poor girl’s 
reputation a bad black eye—to exorcise the 
stern young good man, and keep her t 
themselves—true love begins to run smooth, 
and Nancy, duly chastened, duly learned 
in values of both men and money, slide 
into her lover’s arms and the travel pictures 
come on. I am a faithful lover, even if | 
do say it myself. Long ago I fell in love 
with the intense, vivid, realistic emotional 
acting of Norma Talmadge, and I am still 
in love with it, though she hasnt had a 
piece to reward my artistic constancy in 
months and months and months. “The Way 
of a Woman” is no exception to the late rule. 
it seems interminably dragged out. Robert 
Z. Leonard has supplied some very good 
direction, and Miss Talmadge’s managerial 
husband, Mr. Schenck, has supplied her with 
some of the best actors along Broadway, in- 
cluding Gertrude Berkeley—remember her in 
“War Brides”’?—Hassard Short, Jobyna 
Howland, George LeGuere and _ Stuart 
Holmes. Conway Tearle, who didn’t pho- 
tograph very well, is very nicely cast as 
Anthony Weir. 


BILL APPERSON’S BOY—First National 

As Jim Kirkwood goes back to acting we 
may send him a parting blessing that before 
he went he supplied us with so fine, tender 
and true a little story of humble life as the 
one whose title I have given above. Bill 
Apperson is a true son of the Blue Ridge 
mountains, and his boy, in addition to being 
a mountaineer, is also a universal boy—a 
boy who remembers his dead mother, and 
resents the intrusion of a step-mother, even 
though she is the kindest of women; a boy 
who fights and sulks and loves and broods 
a boy who comes to his senses and out oi 
his adolescence at last—and stands forth, a 
man. Kirkwood, directing this story of 
Liebe’s—of which he also made the scenario 
—has neglected none of the simple, human, 
telling points. There is one grand fight in 
it; a fight that will stir your pulses no mat- 
ter how many movie fights you’ve seen 
Jack Pickford, playing the Boy, is, it seems 
to me, doing the best, simplest and most 
wholesome work of his screen career. That 
splendid actor, Russell Simpson, plays his 
father; Gloria Hope is the girl who sees hin 
wrongly accused—and eventually saves him 
through her protecting love. George Nicholls 
as Zeke Yarton, leading the opposing clan, 
is a fine opponent for Bill Apperson. 


NUGGET NELL—Paramount 


The anciently-termed legitimate averred 
that you were never a wholly recognized 
success until you were considered worthy 
careful treatment in travesty and burlesqu 
Accordingly Texas Guinan must conside: 
that she has sure galloped in with her West- 
erns—for here is a burlesque, if ever ther« 
was one. Dorothy Gish, that intensely 
funny little comedienne, has in fact not only 
burlesqued Miss Guinan’s series of gun- 
women, but has burlesqued the whole West- 
ern moving drama. She herself is a two- 
gun queen, seven or eight times more pois- 


(Concluded ) 


Both used to be with Essanay. Remember 
them? Cleo Ridgley is married to director 
Jimmie Horne, and has two babies—twins. 
The late vampire is most domestic in real 
life. 


s. Vv. J, 


NeB.—You hope I will 


AVERY 


The Shadow Stage 
(Concluded from page 91) 


Amazon where bad men 
There is the baby she 
adopts—a regular giraffe of a young female, 
who towers over her ferocious mamma as 
late Mr. Willard towered over Mr. 
Dempsey; Big-Hearted Jim, the honest man 
of the range; the cowardly city chap with 
whom Nell tumbles in love; first and second 
bad men, and the ingenue whom Nell, the 
little demon, shockingly strips that she may 
wear her enchanting finery. I’m rather in- 
clined to believe that this piece is for the 
sophisticated; the lovers of the out-and-out 
may not care for the flicking whip that star 
Dorothy and director Elmer Clifton are con- 
tinually cracking about the virtuous old heels 
of the cut-and-dried. But for the sophisti- 
cated this is simply great. It isn’t an hour 
of laughing at Dorothy; it’s an hour of 
laughing at yourself. 
CHECKERS—Fox 

Henry Blossom’s staunch old racing melo- 
drama, which has stood the test of many 
footlight seasons, furnishes an answer to 
those who wonder whether we have ever 
produced anything in this country which 
compares to the Drury Lane thrillers of 
England. We have. Here it is. The Fox 
production is a very commendable one to 
those who are searching for a lot more than 
a 2.75% kick in their optic entertainment. 
the wreck of a train, plunging 


onous than any 


are concerned. 


the 


There is 
through a bridge; a fine racetrack episode, a 
very vivid and realistic gambling scene, and 
such modern interpolations as a final rescue 
by sea-plane. Thomas J. Carrigan has the 
title role, and acts it with commendable fire 
and spirit—acts it in a way, in fact, which 
invites comparison with the favorites who 
played it in the many companies using the 
original piece on the stage. Jean Acker is 
to be seen as Pert Barlow; Tammany 
Young contributes a notable bit of atmo- 
sphere, and the cast includes, besides, a large 
list of recognizable names. 


IN BRIEF:— 


“The Love Burglar’ (Paramount) One 
of the reasons this play failed on the stage 
seems to lie in the patent trickery that is 
manifest upon the revelation that Jean 
Gray, as well as David Strong, is only mas- 
querading through the underworld. Jack 
Lait to this point had built a masterful 
play reminiscent only of the best works of 
Paul Armstrong and Wilson Mizner; but 
instead of working out a lifelike and baffling 
narrative he chose the easy path—and made 
everything so obvious that the whole fabric 
seems false and artificial. Too bad. There 
was great material here. The play, you may 
remember, was called “One of Us.” Why in 
Sam Hill was that strong, simple, appro- 
priate name removed, and this utterly simp 
title appended? Wallace Reid, Anna Q 
Nilsson, Raymond Hatton and Noah Berry 
do the fine work of the entertainment. 

“A Sporting Chance” (Paramount) Artifi- 
cial and rather insincere work by Ethel 
Clayton, for the first time I’ve ever noticed 
such a thing about that actress. In addi- 
tion the story is mediocre. 

“His Bridal Night” (Select) Alice Brady, 
in a rather sophisticated dramatic farce of 


pardon your stationery, as it is borrowed. 
Just a minute until I look and see—al! 
right; mine is all there. Are you safe in 
saying that there are more divorces among 
theatrical people than any other people? 
I don't think you are safe in saying any- 
thing about divorce. 


the boudoir order. Two roles for Miss 
Brady, a pair of leading men—Edward Eark 
and James L. Crane—and pleasing equip 
ment and surounding. 

“The Woman Michael Married” (Rot 
crtson-Cole) Bessie Barriscale, upholding 
play of alleged “society.” Miss Barriscalc 
is the only thing of worth in the enter- 
prise, apart from good support by Jac! 
Holt and Marcia Manon. 

“The Uplifters” (Metro) Wallace Irwin’: 
satire on parlor Bolshevism, entertainingly 
played by a company headed by May 
Allison. 

“Louisiana” (Paramount) Vivian Martin, 
very well situated in the title part of Frances 
Hodgson Burnett’s story of the same name 
Not a strong story, but one commendably 
free from absurdities, both in script and 
production. 

“Man’s Desire” (Robertson-Cole) Lewis 
S. Stone, in a melodrama of the lumber 
camps which he wrote himself. Jack Curtis 
and William Dyer give strong support to 
Mr. Stone. A forceful, though by no means 
original, sort of offering. 

“Ace of the Saddle” (Universal) A serie: 
of Western horse incidents, mainly, depend- 
ing for appeal more on the incidents than on 
the story. Harry Carey featured, directed 
by Jack Ford. 

“The Spitfire of Seville’ (Universal) This, 
I believe, was a Priscilla Dean vehicle, 
turned over to Miss Hedda Nova when Miss 
Dean’s life was endangered by pneumonia. 
It is not an especially entertaining piece— 
formula stuff to a degree—and I suspect that 
even Miss Dean's brilliant personality would 
not have sufficed to lift it out of the 
ordinary. 

“A Little Brother of the Rich” (Univer- 
sal) Joseph Medill Paiterson’s novel—much 
talked about a few years ago—done into 
a picture by Lynn F. Reynolds. While the 
novel is full of material, it does seem that 
more could have been with it. As the piece 
stands it is a passable programme picture, 
and that’s all. J. Barney Sherry is the best 
of the interpreters. 

“Wolves of the Night” (Fox) A character- 
istic action story of the Northwest, featuring 
William Farnum. 

“The Wilderness Trail” (Fox) An enter- 
taining and rapidly moving melodrama, with 
Tom Mix as the star. 

“Our Better Selves” (Pathe) A tragedy of 
the war, with some unique features. Fan- 
nie Ward is starred, and the cast includes 
Lewis J. Cody. 

“Through the Wrong 


Door” (Goldwyn) 
A comedy-drama, 


featuring Madge Ken- 
nedy. Mining story, in which John Bowers 
really plays the best part. An ordinary 
story well produced and well played. 

“The Firing Line” (Paramount) Robert 
W. Chambers’ story never impressed me* as 
a thing to be eaten when one is really hungry 
—a sort of literary bag of gum-drops, so 
to speak. And it isn’t bettered much by so 
inefficient and unskilled a personality as 
Irene Castle’s. Mrs. Castle is admittedly 
a queen of the dancing floor—but, vice- 
versa, few great actresses insist that they are 
also great dancers. As an actress, Mrs 
Castle is certainly a dancer. 
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New York City, N. Y. 

Oct. 13, 1917 
F. F. INGRAM CO. 
The consistently splendid re- 
sults I have always achieved 
through the use of your Milk- 
weed Cream, impel me to 
voice my appreciation of it. I 
have found that it has certain 
specific elements that keep 
the skin toned up and in a 
healthy condition. 


Armee Tahrmadge 


lngrams 


Milkweed 
Cream 


Doesn’t it hurt your pride to see other girls with clear 
attractive complexions radiant with health when yours is 
blemished or lacking in color? Yet if you will take the 
correct care of your skin you, too, can have the charm 
of a beautiful complexion. 


Use Ingram’s Milkweed Cream daily and persistently and you 
will be rewarded by seeing the skin clear up and become smooth, 
soft, and colorful. It has a pronounced healthful effect upon 
the skin because of its therapeutic property. Stop in at your 
druggist’s today and ask for a jar. 


Buy it in either 50c or $1.00 Size 













































Norma Talthadge 
In “The New Moon” 


In this scene Norma seems torn 
between apprehension and anger. 
As far as we are concerned just 
the thought of these Russians run- 
ning off with our Norma makes 
us see “red.” 


Norma Talmadge 
Film Corp. 
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Ingrant’s 


élveola. 
Souveraite 


FACE POWDER 


Acomplexion powder especially dis- 
tinguished by the fact that it stays on. 
Furthermore a powder of unexcelled 
delicacy of texture and refinement of t n 
perfume. Four tints—White, Pink, Solid cake. Three shades — Light, 
Flesh and Brunette—50c. Medium and Dark—50c. 


FREDERICK F. INGRAM COMPANY 
¥ Established 1885 ’ 
U.S.A Residents, address: Frederick F. Ingram Co.,102Tenth St., Detroit, Mich. 
Canadian Residents, address: Frederick F. Ingram Co., Windsor, Canada 
Australasian Residents, address: T. W. Cotton, Pty. Ltd., Melbourne, Australia 


Ingram’ 
Rouge 


“Just to show a proper glow” use a 
touch of Ingram’s Rouge on the 
cheeks. A safe preparation for deli- 
cately heightening the natural color. 
The coloring matter is not absorbed 
by the skin. Delicately perfumed. 
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Coupon (199) 


(Look for proper address at left) 
I enclose 6 two cent stamps in return for 
which send me your Guest Room 
Package containing Ingram’s Milkweed 
Cream, Rouge, Face Powder, Zodenta Tooth 
Powder, and Ingram’s Perfume in Guest 
Room sizes. 


Or, sample of Milkweed Cream, Rouge, or 
Velveola Souveraine Face Powder mailed 
free on receipt of postage stamp. 
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She Betokens Purity 


Faithfully she reflects the knowledge, skil, and 
infinite care that go into the making of San-Tox 
Preparations. But even more, does she betoken 
purity—the purity which all thoughtful women 
demand in the powders, creams, and other 
preparations they use, which have to do with 
personal beauty and well-being. 

When in need of any of these preparations— 
look for the San-Tox Nurse. Look for her 
gracious face in the drug store window. 

She identifies for you, first of all, the 

San- Tox druggist. He is the high type of 
druggist in whom you can have confidence. 

He serves you cheerfully and with that SS 
watchful care for your welfare that the 
nurse-face symbol in his store window implies. 
And he alone may sell San-Tox Preparations. 
They, too, are identified for you by the beav- 
tiful nurse-face symbol of purity. There is a 
wide, wide range of these San-Tox Prepara- 
tions — all of perfect purity—and each for some 
definite need of toilet or hygiene. 


SAN-TOX FOR PURITY 
DePree Chicago 


¢ 


1 cfanJxX 
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In 1827, J. N. Niépce exhibited to the Royal Society 
photographs of still objects, which he had succeeded, 
after years of effort, in making with six-hour exposures. 
’ Twelve years later Daguerre had reduced the timing of 
Jandscape pictures to half an hour. But in 1840 an 
y American, Professor John William Draper, made the 


f rst Camera portrait in the remarkable time of six min- 


If it isn’t an 
Eastman it isn’t 


a KODAK 


putes, To insure the best possible lighting, Professor 
“Draper’s sister chalked her face and in the glaring sun- 
ishine posed for him on the roof of the old University 
E of the City of New York in Washington Square. 

No one ‘‘poses’’ six minutes today, or six seconds. 


Speed of mechanism and sensitiveness of plate and film 


Al photograph made in 1840, of Miss Di rothy Catherine Draper, 
by her brother, Professor John William Draper, M.D., L.L.D, 
of Sir William John Herschel. 





W. F. HALL PRINTING COMPANY, CHICAGO 
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The First Portrait Photograph 


have freed photography from its old-time handicaps. 
‘The newer portraiture depicts true personality, because 
the camera’s action is swifter than the subtle changes 
of facial expression, and the photographer catches, in 
the flick of a silent shutter, even the play of a passing 
mood which pleases or disturbs. 

Thus photography, through nearly a century of tireless 
research, has traveled far along the road to perfection, in 
portraiture as well as in other fields of achievement. 
And during the last thirty years, the Eastman Kodak 
Company, with an increasing sense of service, has brought 
to light in its great laboratories many of the inventions 


and processes most vital to photography’s usefulness, 
























Have you tried 


manicuring this way? 


HE cuticle edge is only one-twelfth 

of an inch above the living, sensi- 

tive nail root! When you clip it 
you cannot help cutting into the live flesh 
which protects this sensitive nail root. 


How much better to remove overgrown 
cuticle by applying Cutex, the safe cuticle 
remover! Don’t put it off another day. 


You will find thenecessary orange-wood 
stick and absorbent cotton in the Cutex 
package. Wrap a little cotton around the 
end of the stick; dip it into the Cutex bottle 
and gently work the stick around the base 
of your nails. Wash your hands with warm 
water, pressing back the cuticle again while 
drying them. Then, if you 
like snowy-white nail tips, 
apply a little Cutex Nail 
White underneath them. 


This set contains the Cuticle Remover, 
Nail White, Paste Polish, Cake Polish 
and Cuticle Comfort, as well as orange- 
stick, emery board and absorbent cot- 
ton. Send two dimes for yours today. 





With a little cotton wrapped 
around the flat end of an 
orange-wood stick and dipped 
in Cutex, gently push back 
the cuticle at the base of 
each nail. Then wash the 
hands with warm water, press- 
ing back the cuticle with the 
towel when drying the hands. 












“So beautifully smooth and even does Cutex 
leave the skin at the base of the nails that 1 
never think of allowing my cuticle to be cut.”” 


GERALDINE FARRAR 


Finish your manicure with Cutex Nail 
Polish. It gives you a brilliant finish. 

Manicure your nails regularly once or 
twice a week (according to the rapidity with 
which your cuticle grows). This is all you 
need to do to keep your cuticle smooth 
and firm—your nails shapely and beautiful. 

You can get all the Cutex products at 
any drug or department store. 
















Send for a trial manicure set 
Send us twenty cents for this complete 
trial Cutex manicure set. Enough for at 
least six perfect manicures! Send for it 
today. Address Northam Warren, Dept. 
710, 114 West 17th St., New York City. 


If you live in Canada, address Northam Warren, 
Dept. 710, 200 Mountain Street, Montreal. 


MAIL THIS COUPON WITH TWO DIMES TODAY 
















Name 


City 


Northam Warren 


Dept. 710, 114 West 17th Street, New York City 








Adaress 




















